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A EET TIEN Naval HisTonr from the earlieft 


Account of Time; and, clearly proving by a continued 
Series of Facts, our uninterrupted Claim to, and Enjoy- 
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Earl of Winchelſea and Notting: 
bam, Viſcount Maidſtone, 
Baron Finch of Daventry, 


Firſt Lord Commiſſioner of 
the AN, &c. 


M r Lond. 
HE Subject of this Book, which treats 

4 of the worthy Acts of thoſe brave Aſſer- 
tors of their Country's Cauſe who have 
vindicated its Rights at Sea, naturally leads me 
to addreſs it to Your Lordſhip, whoſe Abilities 
oo ſo highly diſtinguiſhed You in one Cha- 
rater, and whoſe Office gives You ſo near a 


. Relation to the other. 


'YOUR Lordſhip's moſt amiable Qualities 
are indeed attended with this Diminution, that 
A 2 they 


„ the Glories reſulting from Martial Deeds to the 


DEDICATION. 


they ſeem tranſmitted. to. You by Deſcent, and 
to have been inherited with Your Titles : but 
then, if we conſider them in another Light, 
we muſt form a high Idea of their Luſtre w ich 
can ſuſtain the Honours of WIN cA ELSE A and 
NoTTINGHAM undiminiſhed, after the wiſe 
Stateſmen, the upright Chancellors, the unbi- 

aſſed Patriots, who have already borne them. 


NEITHER have there been wanting He- 
roes of the Name of Fincn, who have added 


ceful Honours of the Gown : 1 that 
looming Son of NEPTUNE, WIII IAM Lord 
Viſcount MA1DsToNE, who was flain in the | 
Arms of Victory, when the great Earl of Sax op- 


wilcn was alſo loſt, in 1672; and I make no 


Queſtion, but the great Exploits of our Fleets, 
while Your Lord reſides at that Board 
which directs them, Pf equal any that are re- 
corded in theſe Volumes: at t leaſt this is the ſin- 


cere With of, 
Mr ds is 
Pour Log sm1P's 
| Moſt humble and 
| Moſt devoted Servant, 


JOHN CAMPBELL. 


T H E 


PREFACE. 


HEN one conſiders the Glory and Advantages de- 
W rived to Britain by an extenſive Trade, and that mighty 

Naval Power which ſhe derives therefrom, the De- 
fire of N Bleſſings to their Source, obſerving how 


and when they roſe, by what means their Progreſs was 
2 and what Circumſtances contributed to render them 
what they now are, is bath natural and laudable. Such po- 
| litical Diſquiſitions as theſe are not only Noble Entertain- 
ments of * buman Underſtanding, but are likewiſe highly 
| uſeful. By — ng by — wt th we oy pon a 

ect reben ſion 0 es a etts, eafily diſtinguiſh 
gn, other, and thereby keep ourſelves clear from thoſe 
Errors which 1 and * mi = Politicians. Theſe 
are the general Advantages 0 h a Study, conſidering the 
Ga Maritime Ew Britain independant of our 
| Concern therein, or at leaſt Relation thereto, as we are Inha- 
 bitants of this happy Iſland. But taking this into the View, 
it exceedingly haghtens the Proſpect, and what was before 
only pleaſing Speculation, becomes now the maſt generous kind 
of Patriotiſm. For to know, and in Conſequence thereof to 
aſſert our Country's Rights, is in this World the great Bu- 

ſe of « Ben. 


A3 THE 


2 PREFACE. 


an En- 


rut Dig this ork is to facilitate 
many, by 24 2 7  fclite Jub of the 
quiry 1 * are nece "a. a Imre) it agreeable and Sa- 
F am 8 far from 1 that our general 
ek 5 fo A have” paſſed . 
acknowledg + the © Uſgfoulneſs and 


Merit of 01 25 Nava! Hi 7 on their reſpeftive 
Plans, ; but having learned | that they were © 
inſufficient for this Purpoſe, I began 7 contrive, and then ex- 
ecuted this Eſſay in another Method. The Points which 1 
found principally deficient, were theſe five. 


I. OUR Hiſtorians have either begun too low, or elſe have 
treated the Origin of our Naval Power, as ancient Writers 
treated the Source of the Nile, as a Subject inexplicable, 
| : avoid taking "Pains ghout it. Yet thus much der ters 


e was 1 that their EN. demonſtrate had 
Heil * e Selden, indeed, had txamned t 


Matter more carefully, and thrown ſome Light on this as 
well as every other Thing he handled ; but — . before con- 
tracted a Diflike 1 the Britiſn Hi of Monmouth, 
be rs too fear, ul of treading on the on 144 7 
bave to paſs aver. Had be conulered the Number of Ar 
that, even according to Cæſar's Account, were here 
landed, he N — 2 that, how wrong ſoever ( ey 
might be mſtances of thoſe Peaple, yet in this 
he was certai ah 155 * he did not r ad e the rags this 
Iſland tos high, but choſe that very Peric ſing he had 
choſen it) in which it 775 have been pn, and . igned 
bis Planters that kind afſage which — have uſed : 
fo that, with Mr. Selden's Leave, how dark ſoever this Hi- 
flory may be in many Paſſages, yet it has a Ground Pro- 
bability ; and this very Darkneſs is a N that muſl 
| neceſſarily have attended it, if the Hiftory had been ever ſo 
| genuine. The beginning then with the Briciſh Naval Power, 
reſulting from i A of the Britons, which made them 
known 10 the Gauls, and thereby led them ta the Notice of the 
Romans, 7s a natural and a reaſonable Thing, and the ſetting 
the Ramamic Accounts we have of thoſe early Times in the 
fairg ? Light of which they are capable, ſeems to be the Bu- 
of: a diligent Hiſtorian ; and yet ſo far as I am able 
to pI, has been wholly, or in a great Meofure ne * 


Be PREFACE. 


0 1 
cus i by BS « ppg ho 
i th & —_ ed ie. Fita 
ea as $ Exerc uri h 
„ L — 
and therefore, I. 22 wan Full ag this, is very 
material to me, g 1 it _— 

when ſeen in another Light. OT. 


, ML. THE Pali the ſeveral Ages through which this 
Hilary is deduced, r, EAM. . I. If we do not 
conſider the perſonal Characters of Princes, the Genius of their 
Adminiſtrations, and the Circumſtances attending their Manage- 
ment; it is 1 we Send bene any deer and Sfmt 
. of t Noval Power of the Nation, under their 
Reigns. Fer Example, if our Claims have ceaſed for a con- 
fiderable Length of Time; have been very faintly proſecuted, or 
baue been conteſted; 3 to ap 
fear 4 formidable Objettion : but if we know that this hap- 
pened under a long Minority, in the "__y a Civil War, 
© xnder @ fathjel inactiue Prince, the 0 nike 
cientiy enervated ; there is na need of giving a more 
Anſwer. In this Matter, however, we are gener 
ſeek. A Naval Hiftory has been commonly 75 - 
thing to do with any other Subject than Naval — 4 
pur thus a great teal of Pains has been taken to 5 us of 
many minute Particulars, while the Cauſes and . 


A 4 


ppect, we have very inperſect 


The PREFACE. 


F thoſe Expeditions, which are what chiefly concern Poſfterity, 
. 22 ver, as Matters foreign * Pune 


TV. FOR the ſame Reaſon, the Charafters, Comdu#ft, and 
Perſona! Hiſtory of Admirals, and other eminent Seamen, 
make not only a natural, but a neceſſary Part of Naval 
 Hift:ry. For want of baving * Lights in this Re- 

ations of ſome Things that 
are of great Importance. For Example, the Diſcoveries of 
John and Sebaſtian Cabot: thowgh they give us as good a 
Title as the Spaniards to America, from the Lights we now 
' have get if the Fournals of their Vojages had been care- 
fully preſerved, we might have” reaped much greater Advan- 
tages from them; as on the other Hand, if the Characters 

os Earl of Eſſex, and other great Officers under Dueen 

Eli had not been handed down to us, fo faithfully as 

as ts 


they are, we could never have made a true 


— the Succeſs of ſome, and the Miſcarriage F other Expeditions in 


her Time. As Schemes are contrived by ſome, and afterwards 
executed, perhaps, by other Men, we ought to know as 
much as can be known of both, if we read for Information 

/truftion, with a View to Profit by the Wiſdom and 


and In 
by the Miftakes of our Anceſtors, and not purely for Amuſe- 


. — noble Means t» the loweſt 
Purpoſe ; or for the Sake of keeping in our Heads, a Calen- 
dar of Events, which is a Kind of Knowledge might be va- 
luable in a Parrot, but is of litth or no Uſe to Man. 


V. AS the Credit due to the Accounts we have of Things 
paſt, depends on our Cpinion of ſuch as relate them; and as 
there are certain general Rules for CT Porn 
grees of Credit, which Writers may Claim; ſo in a Wark 
of this Nature, it ought to be the Buſineſs of an Hiftorian, 
Zo to acquire, then to , and laſtly to cite his Au- 
thorities, conſtantly and faithful y. Without due Care in this 
Neſpect, Stile, Method, nay, and Genius, a fo little 
Purpoſe. The Refleftions of a Mxriter, are often of great 

quence; but then they ought to be diſtinguiſhed. W: 
have a Right to know whether they are his own, or 
twhether they are borrowed; and he ought always to furniſþ 
us with proper Evidence for Fafts. Yet, moſt Hiſtorians 
hve been very negligent on this Head. I could name a 
IV riter of Naval HAliftory, who, in a large Folio, has ſcarce 
| any Duotations; and yet, I preſume be did not think 2 


A 

2 
a 
> 


in 2 Te, 


wn bis own Difeo: 


that all that 


inen 


ouſt be confeſſed, that Accuracy in this 
2 . Improvement; and therefore, we ought 
as tender of carrying. this Cenſure tos far back, as 
ing on this Head, any Writer of our own Times, f 
r, aherwiſe . a fo get 


1 aig cdl. ny whe inp # teh de axed, 


ing the ory ditrors with 
- 1 , of ur Prom . 


comparing the Natare, 
Circumſtances, and Amount of Fareign Traffic in different 
Periods of Time, and thereby removing the Prejudices of 
= who fancy our Commerce abſolutely a new Thing, and 

eve we had no Merchants before the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; explaining the Riſe and Decay of our ſeveral 
Kinds of Trade, ſo as to take off the Wander, that ſome, by 
which we were great Gainers heretofore, are now in a Man- 


ner left, and others become very conſiderable (1 mean er- 


clufrve of the Plantation-Trade) which formerly were never 


mentioned; ſbetuin "g the Fluftuation of Maritime Power in 
t 


other Parts of World, and thereby accounting for the 
4 own Circumſtances, with Reſpect to < _ 

States, through all the remarkable Periods of our Hiſtory ; 
incorporating whatever has been delivered worth Notice, on 
or all of theſe Subjefts, by any of our ancient, and ob- 
2 Writers, ſo as ta preſerve to Pofterity, what ather- 
wiſe, like hoarded Gold, 758 lie uſeleſs in Places un fe 


pected : but to hint them is ſufficient ; every attentive Re 
will be able to diſcern ther 75 = as well as if I had 
infifled particularly on every and be better pleaſed 


es, than my KRecapitulations. 
s are plain when once flarted ; but the Di 
* in the Execution, in the ſearching out, and drawing ts 


gether theſe Materials : and to this eſpecially, ought to be re- 


ferred the Deficiencies obſerved in mojt of our Writers o 
Naval Hiſtory. Moft Pecple are firuck with the 157 


Grand Atchievements, ſuch as the taking of Calais, or burn- 
ing the Spaniſh 2270 at Santa Cruz, and are in ſuch a 


5 Hurry to run 12 one of theſe ſhining Stories to another, 
t ug 


between them, is flipped over, as not 


worth minding, h in Reality we are as much inſtructed 


from the Relation of an unfortunate Expedition, as the 2 


Succeſiful; and I dare ſay the Detail of the Attempt 
and enables en Hiſpaniola, and their Conqueſt of e 
/ 
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THESE wor. the Ade: that bd we to aa ; 
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this 1 po — * in themſelves, as 
tuell as 1. 2 2 
2 with this humble Requeſt, that — 
akoays remember, 1 l intended well 
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ADMIRAL & &c. 


Including a. new and accurate NAV AI 


C N A 1 
The . Hiſtory of the BRIT ONS, before they 
were invaded 5 q ROMANS during their con- 


tinuance in BRITAIN; and afterwards, to the 
Coming of the SAXONS. Containing the Tranſ- 


attions of about One Thouſand Seven Hundred and 
Forty 7 ears. 


of the Britons, before + of coming of Cæſar into 
this Iſland, is not a little obſcure, as well in re- 
ſpect to their Exploits by Sea, as in regard to the 
Succeſſion of their Princes, and the Settlement of their Civil 
Government at Home, is a Point ſo generally agreed on, 
that I will not trouble the Reader with any Diſputes about 
it. But this Matter is puſhed too far, when it ae 


| T2 ths: antient Hiſtory of Britain, or rather 
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that the Hiſtories of thoſe Times deſerve not either Read- 


ing, or Notice; that they are meer Fables, and idle Tales, 


void of all Authority or Probability. 
© IT is true, that this lofty Stile is highly taking with Crl- 
tics, who very readily reject what they cannot underſtand ; 
but this may be ſometimes too haſlily done, * I c—_— it 
is here. Camden * diſliked the Britiſh Hiſtory of Geoffrey of 
Honmouth, and his Authority drew 2 
Contempt. But, ſince his Time, through the indefatigable 
Labours of many induſtrious Men, other ancient Authors 
have been publiſhed, which plainly ſhew that much true 
Hiſtory is to be met with in that Book, though embarraſſed 
with :Qions, Beſides, it is now out X Diſpute, that Ge- 
afro was no Forger, or Inventor of that Hiſtory 3 but that 
really tranſlated it out of the Britiſʒ Language, in which 
Tongue it is ſtill extant *. 

From this Hiſtory, which in many Circumſtances is ſup- 
ported by others of Authority, we have various Paſ- 
fages in relation to the Naval Power of the Britons, before 
Czſar's Expedition. Now, that theſe are not alt in- 
_ credible, muſt appear from the Reaſon of the Thing, on 
one Hand ; z and, on the other, from what may be ted from 
Writers of unqueſtionable JT 
Two Arguments reſult from our very Situation ; for, 
firſt, the People, whoever they were, Gauls or Trojans, who 
; this » muſt have come to it by Sea, and 
conſequently muſt have had ſome Skill in Maritime Affairs, 
even prior to their Settling here. Secondly, the ſurrounding 
Seas, the convenient Ports, and the Proſpect of the oppoſite 
Shore, muſt, doubtleſs have encouraged them to 
and thereby extend, that Skill in Navigation, which, as 1 
have ſaid, they muſt have had before they came hither. 
Hence I think it might have been rationally concluded, that 
our Britiſh Anceſtors had performed ſomething worthy of 
Notice at Sea, before the Raman Invaſion, even though there 
had been no Records to atteſt their Actions. 
 Polibius © mentions this Iſland and it's Commodities. 1 
' tius © alſo takes Notice of it, and theſe were . 


* Britannia. p 6, 7. Edit. 1594. P. See a Refutation of Cam- 
den's ObjeQions 3 in Mr. Thompſon's copious Preface to his Tran- 

ation of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Hiſtory ; and the moſt learned 
S Dre Hiſt. Britain. d Uſſerij Britain. Eccl. 
Primordia. 3 it. lib. 1 
Pe Nat. Rer. lib. iii. 
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than Ceſar. The Author of the Book de Mundo, which 
commonly under the Name of Ari/totle, ſpeaks of the 
Brin Illands, and diſtinguiſhes between Albion and Hierna, 
that is, between England and Ireland. Atbhenæus * tells us, 
out of Moſchion, that the Main-Maſt of King Hero's 
Ship was found by a Swine-herd in the Mountains of Bri- 
tain, and by Phileas Tauromenites conveyed. into Sicily ; and 
Solinus 8 ſpeaks of an Altar 3 with Greek 
which Ulyſſes met with in Caledoma. It is not eaſy to con- 
ceive how ſo remote a Country ſhould be ſo well known 
in thoſe Times, if the Britons had not both Power and 
Commerce by Sea. But, to put this Matter out of Diſ- 
the learned Mr. Selden h owns himſelf convinced, even 
y Cæſars Writings, that the ancient Britons had a con- 
fiderable Sea Force; which he conceives was either weakened, 
or totally deſtroyed in the Defeat which Cz/ar gave to the 
Veneti, to whoſe Aſſiſtance it was ſent. 5 
HavinG thus ſhewn that, for any Thing the Critics know 
to the Contrary, the Facts preſerved by our Britih Hiſto- 
rians may be true, I ſhall proceed to mention ſome of them 
that are for my Purpoſe, inſiſting on ſuch Arguments as 
offer themſelves in ſupport of theſe Tranſactions; there be- 
ing, as I conceive, as much Hanour to be acquired from the 
retrieving Truth out of our own fabulous Stories, as in ex- 
tracting it from Greet Poets, or from Oriental Authors ; 
which however, been the Buſineis of moſt of the great 
Men famed for Learning 1 This I ſay, not to 
leſſen their Reputation, or raiſe my own, but out of a 
Defire to heighten that of my Country ; by ſhewing that 
the Inhabitants of this Iſland have always been, what — 
always will be, Lords of the Seas which ſurround it. 
HE frat Naval Expedition, celebrated by Britth Writ- 
ers, is that of the planting this Iſland by Brits, or Brute, 
* of which there is a large, and, in many of its Circum- 
ſtances, no doubt a fabulous Account in Monmouth i; but 
that the Story had a Ground of Truth, may be eaſily proved. 
That this d was inhabited as early as this Expedition 
is placed, appears from the Trade of the Phenicians, and 
from its Populouſneſs at the Time of Cæſar's Invaſion. 
That the Story of Brute was no Invention of Geoffrey's, is 
| clear, 
** 206. Edit Aurel g. 1606. 
5 aſt. cap. 3c. ib. 
Poly x, 3 Mare um Lib 


: 
Hi. cap. 2. A. A. C. 1195. lb. 1. Alured. Beverl. 
Annal. lib. i. p. 10, 11, 12. Ric. Viti. Hiſt. Brit lib. i. 


« Ariſtot. 
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clear, from our the ſame Account in Henry of * 
CS: and in Giraldus 
tee) who 0 he condemns the Brinſh Hitory 


|; yet in — afſerts the 
of K. and, A Bll ge 


hv As of Lee Writers, whoſe T. 
Caſe, is of unqueſtioned Credit. 

that foreign Writers knew 

| meaſure be removed, by alin 
bad Accounts of their own O. 


1 fi 
e 


| — wn fad not ? But 
it is not altogether impi z appears from hence ; 
Paufanias *, a Jearned Greek Author, ſpeaking of the Expe- 


up Squad 

in by Trimardhia,. which is pure Britiſh; for Tri, in 
that Language, fignifies three, and March, a Horſe. Ger- 
guntius v, the Son of Belinus, attacked the King of Den- 
mark, (which muſt have been by Sea) flew him, and con- 
quered his Country. Theſe were the Exploits of the 
Inhabitants of the Southern Part of the Iſle. As for the Scots, 
they appear to have had a very conſiderable Naval Force, 
| aa 


Poem Hil: et in Epift. ad Guarin. ' 1 Cambriz 

7. apud Camden. Ang]. Norman. &c. * Hiſt. lib. xv. 

Mon. Hit. Brit. lib. iii. Cap. 2. Alured. Beverl. Lib. i. p. 16. 

Vir Hit hb. in. '+A. A. C. 5 44 A. C. 387. Ib. x. 
Hiſt. Brin. Bb. in. cap. 2. 75. 
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bas 1 of the Britons could not but way 
; for, beſides the 


Cefer « himſelf ſays, viz. That he could get no In- 
formation concerning the Country, or Ports of Britain ; be- 
_ cauſe the Inhabitants permitted none but Merchants to — 
nne 812 | 


The wr te plete Rules, ſhews 


Ceſar * and other antient Au- 
Dem Terme of the Britiſh Veſlels, tel- 
5 of Wicker covered with Hides, 
5 unfit to have oppoſed the Ro- 
this they poſe to be the Reaſon, that the 
to 4 arch with the Romans at Sea. 
, nothing ſolid in this for one of the 
« ay Caſa inclined to attack Britain, was, becauſe 
| ours he gy * A gear Sea; 
* ent for this purpoſe, were 
Ships, and 15 5 leathern Boats which they 
on their own Coaſts, and to the Uſe of 
afterwards confined them. The true 
id not oppoſe the Romans by Sea, was the 
Part of their Fleet before, which they had 

Aſſiſtance of the Veneti·. As for the Scots, 
—— Eg Iſles, which a ide de 
re 
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fore had thrown off their Yoke, as their own Hiſtorian 
tells us; and, after all, G:ldas * ſeverely reflects upon this 
very Circumſtance n a Fleet; 
which would have been abſolutel abſurd, PE hed 
the Britons at that Time had no ips of War. To ſum up 


and the Nature of his Attempt required. 
Tris 


at Sea, but on Shore. It was, however, a Naval 
tion on his Side, and undertaken chiefly for the fake of & 
ing the Dominion of the Sea to the Romans : Where- 
fore I conceive it will not be thought an unjuſtifiable Di- 
greſſion in me, to touch on ſome remarkable ircumſtances. 
Caſar's fit ips, 
rp Polio H 3 
ions . He 
Kent, where he found a Britiſh 
who performed their Parts ſo we 
Veterans were aſtoniſhed, and for t 
 Diflike to fighting: whence we may j i 
2 firſt Time the rr i 
1 Emperor Julian, a riter iſtinguiſhed | 
i g ſirſt from his Ship to encourage 
— Ceſar himſelf tells us, that Fo 
was the Stundand-bearer of the ee who, 
deſperate Action, encouraged the Army to gain the | 
from which, with much ado, they droye the... Britih Inhabi - 
tants b, After this, Ceſar encamped on Barham-Downs, 
where he waited a Supply; in which, meeting with ſome 
Difappointment, the Britons again gave him Battel, and, as 
he owns, were repulſed with Difficulty e enough ; inſomuch. 
that, when he had repaired his Fleet, he judged it the wiſeſt 
Thing he could do to return to Gaul, which accordingly he 
did, embarking his Forces at Midnig ht Happy had it 
been for the Britons, i after ſo — a Conteſt. for the 


5 Preſervation 

- x Epift. de bade Bin. v pe Bello Gallico, lib. iv. 

tA. A. C. 2. Hiſt. Britan. lib. iv. cap. 1. Vit. Hiſt. 

Lib. iv. Cz? de Bello Gallico. lib. a Czfar, ib. 
by 


8 
Czf. de Bell. Gall. ib, iv. e. * Hiſt. Britan. Hb. iv. 
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ITY was at * Tine at MIN but his . 


in Gaul were providing a Navy according to his Directions, 
which conſiſted of no leſs than eight hundred Sail, on Board of 
which, when he came back, Ceſar embark'd a numerous Army | 
Kent t, without meeting any 

aſtoniſhed at the Sight of ten 
had before conteſted. The 
wer Staure, where, in A ſhort 


ck full of ſharp — remaining with 
oppoſite Shore, in 74 to have taken Advan 
nfuſion rayed, and Coſo por have occaſioned ; 
Deſign was an ſomewhat. h 
Place, however, retains the Name of Criuay . 
Jatlands, and is another Proof that the Britons knew how to 
Land and by Water After this, Caſwallan 3 
ar without fighting ſet Battels, till Cæſar ſtormed 
his Capital, which is ht to have been Yerulam, near St. 
Alban's, and that ſome | the Britiſh Princes ſubmitted to 
per to make Terms; 33 which 


paſs, 
Co 


Arr. 
F253 
8 


82 


moirs, that they were written with little . Aol and ſmall 
Regard to Truth; and Syetonivs t, as to this particular Action, 

tells 6, that he wa fairly beaten by the * which 
may 


nN 

Hiſt. Britan ib. iv. cap. & 11 lib. 
Len. Gall. lib f Apud Sueton. in vit. Jul. Caf: C. cap. 56. 
© fo vie 5 Gl. cap 25 Pharſal. lib. 11. Horat Horat Epod. vil 


Vo. I. L B 


— 


"RY . 
may derive ſome Credit to what their Hiſtories fay 'of this 
* On tis Returii to Rome, Ceſar conferaed to Pos, 4 Mili 


| care, to ſubd Briton, became cooventihle Terins = 28 
uth 0 endeavour to place Caſar s 'Britih 


: 


in the latter Ert of his Life there fell Ly Ms 
Family which proved fatal to his Subjects. One of his Sons, 
whom the Latin Writers call Adminius, behaved fa ill, his 


Sele Point, cap; liv. 1 
Oper. Tom. iv. A 


CT SY - * 
and, p. 83. Hor. lib. iii. Od. 5. 


| ciently ſpoke his Vanity, yet it demonſtrates, that 
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Father was obliged to baniſh him; and he, like an abandoned 
Traitor,” repaired! to Caligula, who had ſucceeded Tiberius in 
the Empire: and'excited hit to invade his Country in his 


rel *. tin n 


a mighty Watch- Tower u 
Monument of his r Subj 


= Coaſt fronting Norfolk, as a 
ion of the Britons, which, 
of Pharos, and was called 


tannica, the Britiſh Houſe ; and i to compleat all, he drew down 
his army to the Sea-ſhore, and having diſpoſed thetn i in Battalia, 
he then commanded them to fill their Helmets with Cockle, and 
other Shells, 3 them the Spoils of the Ocean, due to the 
Capitol, and to the Palace“; which act of his, bit ful 


4 
more 
, the 


ained, the 
have been 
5 _ Riv. gag did not 
; was as to die be- 
omans ſet foot Tu Britam. 
Howe ſucceeded by his Son, whom the Brith Writers ſtyle 
wydyr ®,: a brave and generous Prince, of whom the Latin 
Hiſtorians ſay nothing; becauſe the Romans gained no great 
Honour by their Wars againſt: him. He, in the very Begin- 
ning of his Reign, refuſed to pay them Tribute, becauſe ſome 
Bruifh Fugitives, who fled to the Romans, had not been de- 
livered up ; 1 ſhews that the Britons were incapable of 
Injuries, even from the Lords of the World. Among 
= ugitives, there was one Bericus, a Man of Parts but a 
Traitor, he encouraged: the Claudius to think of in- 
vading and conquering * 1, Accordingly he ſent over his 
Lieutenants, who began and proſecuted the War with Succeſs, 
and afterwards eroſſing the Sea himſelf, ſubdued a great Part of 


South- 


Vit. 
» Hiſt. 


Log 


Ws NAV AL HISTORY 
rough the Valour A. 88 
to 


Seuth- Britain *, th 
inteſtine — of the Britons, who, had 


En, qui Britannis primus impoſuit W 
— texit freta. 


By him vangui 1 
mu Seas unknown. 


Yau we muſt not fu 


| — | 
to Rome, might if all_qther Proofs of it wean to, — 
from the following P in where bitterly inveighing 
againſt the Gluttony of Domutian, he introduces one predicting, 
r | 


Regem aliquem capies, aut de temone Britanno 
Excidet Arviragus.— 


Some mighty. King thou ſhalt a 


ive make, 
On Britain's Throne Arviragus 


I ſhake. 


| The Irony of this Paſſage could not 8 or cutting; 
if this Britiſh King had not been a very potent Prince, and 


* A. D. 45. Dis, Hi, bx. Sato. in Clan, cap, 17. 
vit. Claud. cap. 17. In Octavia. n 
14 Vit. lib. iv. See alſo Lewis's Britiſh 
Cooper's Chronicle, fol 96. 
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one whoſe Reputation was thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and generally 


Tarvs are we imperceptibly fallen as low as the Reign of Do- 
nitian; and, indeed, there is nothing remarkable enough to 
oblige us to return to the Mention of thoſe Reigns, which in- 
tervene between his and that of Claudius. The glorious En- 
terprize of Baadicaa, who, in the Time of Nero, attempted and 
almoſt atchieved the driving of the Romans out of Britai 
having no Relation to Maritime Affairs, falls no Way within 
my Province. 3 WNT 
Under the Reign of Veſpaſian, who had himſelf commanded 
with great Reputation in this Iſland v, Julius Agricola, was ſent 
General into Britain . He was A. — —— as well as 
an excellent Officer, ſignalized hi in beginning of his 
Adminiſtration, by the Reduction of Mona, or 4 05 * by 
the Aſſiſtance, however, of Britiſp Troops, who — 
row Arm of the Sea, which divides that Iſland from Britain on 
Horſeback ; and thereby ſurprized the Inhabitants, ſo that they 
were vanquiſhed rather by Fear than by Force. Under the 
Reign of Titus, Agricola projected a noble Scheme; that of 
fixing the Bounds of the Roman Empire in Britain, and ſecuring 
Subjects from the Inroads of the barbarous Nations inhabit- 
the Northern Part of the Iſland. ? I ſpeak this in Confor- 
mity e the Authors, from whoſe Authority I 

write ; and not with any Intention of blemiſhing the Reputa- 
tion of thoſe gallant People, who ſo worthily defended their Li- 
berty againſt the Romans. In the Proſecution of this Deſign, 
Agricola advanced farther North than any of his Predeveſiors 
had done + ; and obſerving that two Arms of the Sea, almoſt 
cut in ſunder _y — * Iſland 74 the other, he reſolved 
to fortify this Penin ſula, and thereby {ſhut out the Scots, and 
Pidts, which he — performed *. In the Latin Tongue, 
- theſe Arms of the Sea are called Gleta and Bodotria ; which moſt 
of our Writers render the Friths of Dunbritton and Edinburgh ; 
„ e greater Propriety ſtiled the Friths of Clyde and 
 HavinG thus ſecured the Raman Province from all anger 
be make the neceſſary Diſpoſitions for invading Ireland, 
as well as for examining and ſubduing the remaining Part of 
Britain. With this View he fitted out a conſiderable Fleet, and 
| ö ala 


its 
in 
mi 


„ Tacjt. in Agric. *A.C.72. dem, ibid. Vit. Hiſt. lib, 
iv 7 Tacit. in Agric. TRE 85. 2 Idem, ibid. 
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_ -ordered it to fail Northwards, looking into all: the 'Creeks and 
| Bays, in order to gain an exact Knowledge of the Ay; while 


himſelf and the Army marched: forward by Land. This ex- 
ceedingly alarmed the Northern Nations, who, as. the, Raman 
Writers obſerve, ve all for loſt, now the See e. their Seas 
was diſcovered. great 
Obſtinacy againſt Agricola, but with indifferent 3 and, 
in the mean _ — barrafſed by the 98 


put now into one Port, then into another, and at le 
rounded the Iſland, and, if we may believe the 
thors, ſubdued the Orcades, or Iftands of Orkney. *. Hot 
it is certain, that after having completed their this 
returned to the Portus Taube, or, as. it ought rather 
read, in, which is conceived to 1 — near 
Sandwich. This Expedition g — 2 

cola, and was looked upon in thoſe 3 
the Boundaries of — doing comes by bj — the 
utmoſt Limits of the World, as appears plainly from the Ac- 
counts we have in Tacitus e And if any Doubts remain as to his 
Impartiality, fince Agricola was his near Relation, we may put 


L 
ſame Topic. > 


—= Arms quidem ultra e e | 
Littora Juvernz promovimus, et noob a ; 
Orcadas, ac minima contentos nofte Britannos. 


We Fame ö REAP" Juverna 1 pur Ins 124, 
And cu n the diflant Orkney's'have 

Our Forces now remoteſt Britons as Pigs, 

In Northern Climates B ny. 8 d by Night, 


oer informs us, tot this Expedition of Agricola was in 
the Summer, which accounts for the laſt Line, fince in that Sea- 
fon the Romans certainly found the Days very long in. the Nor- 
thern Part of the Iſle ; whence they concluded, that the Inha- 


N 


fil 
Fr 


I'S - 
Bag 


my 
- 


bitants were content with a flender Portion 4 Reſt: which 


ſeems to be the true Meaning of A ſatished with a 

ſhort Night. The Tyrant Domitian Umbrage at the 

great Exploits of this excellent Perſon, — n 5 to Rome, 

and there took him off by Poiſon. “ 

 Unper the Reigns of the ſucceeding Emperor, Nerua and 
8 


— ibid. A D. 72. Þ Sat. u. 18 
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1 Conſequence in this Iland; L. 
14 Adrian, who fucceeded Trajan, underſtandi 
the Northern Nations made Rd into the ow 
Province, came over hither ; and, "after gaining fre: it Advan- 
n he reſolved to ke the Gow? 
cola had formerly done, of bounding the P 
Wall, Entrenchment ; which he accordin 


of thoſe'Times was, 
is Wall is ſaid fo haue extended Sen d 


1 jo 6545 and Pike W 6 33 Wall, and 
| Roman Province to, ity füll Extent. f About” this 
S 


ele many Alot we the matt that the Emper 
everus came over in Perſon, and with infinite Difficult | repulſed 
theſe Invaders, Yong n no 150 than Fifty Thoufand ' en in the 
War; and at laſt was content to re- edify Adriax's Wall, which 
he fortified with ſtrong Towers or Bulwarks, aſſuming there- 
upon, the Surname of Britamnicus Maximus *. He died at York, 
and his Body being burnt at Actham there is ſtill to be ſeen a 
hg Mount of Earth raiſed upon that * and called by 

Inhabitants Stver's Hill.» 

In the ſucceeding Diſtractions of the Roman IP Britaing 
like the reft of it's 1 fell into the Hands of various 


den a F 


— 
> 


18 
. 


a Die Hiſt. BB: Lxix Spartian. in vit. Atiian. 
. Jul. Capitolin. in vit. Anton. s 

f Pande gt. lib. xbvi. tit. ad Senatus-conſult. Trebellian. AD. 
* Herod. hb. ij in Severo. Dio. Histor. hb. Loci. 
lüb. v. — Lib, vü. cap. 17. Eutropius lib viii. 
* 5. Langhorn's n to the Hiſtory of Eng- 
3 4 


> 
4 


LTZss 5, f 
* F. 
THE 


BO NAVAL hisrorr 


of the Wand, T ts. Amongſt mon there is ons who de- 
ES ce, how bad ſoever 
itle 


is Ti he made a Pine un the Brite, and, 
ee 0. 4 Fase ee the Maritime Power 


„ as not only to vindicate his own In- 
to ſtrike a Terror No the whole Roman 
true, many Hiſtorians treat him as a notorious 
Tn ne hoe Kant ; ſince e le 
E mperors had no other Title than what they derived from: 

ing on Land, which bows (api him i ne Color of 5 


v of P n 
in RO, aq whey the Britons wn I FD Ryman P 


vinces were, at this Time, remarkable for their Skill in Naval 
affairs, and were able to ſet out ſuch Fleets as made them ter- 
„ ei 


r N 


ighbours. 
JOCLESTAN ant 2 ſhared the Fai 


Weſtern Parts, 


neg TER 
1 tr | 
expe; 5 ubs M 


. 1 Roman Hiſtorians ſay, 
as he ought: yet, if we conſider his future 
AAtions, and that. Writers, were the Creatures of the Em- 
perors againſt whom he fought, we may ſafely. doubt, whether 
the Character they give N . ought-to prejudice him in 
our Opinions. They tell us, inſtead of chaſtiſing the Py- 
rates, as he qught, he tog frequently admitted them to Compo- 
ſition, and finding this Policy diſcovered, he had Recourſe to 
rage] _ = | 8 92 ing "am 1 
 telves 5 itude of u ſeizing 

by th to 1 5 Die. Marimian bein being informed 


"£1. 4c * G1 4 5-4 


„A. D. 288. *!Nennius 1 in Rom. Britan. Aurel. 
Viftor, cap. 3 Fordun Scotichronicon, lib. ii. cap. 38. 
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TEIN he declared hirhſelf Emperor, and 
all the Power that his Rivals could 


this Iſland, he held the Port of Ge/ 
ME bn 
1 
- c owning t 
and there are — Yew 
1 with this Inſcription, 
79362 7 F. AUG. On the Revere, th 


588 Emperors alluding to this 
t with Maximian. Thi Gt is of —— and found 
no where but in Britain. l. 
N he acquired the 


Empire, i 

pp 1 
uſtic e ne Dominion of the Sea 
nit all 'C air, mh Bahn and, when the 
Nations, 


o = 
4 


„ 
be fo 


d ever held in Britons: and as ſome fay erected, 
left, that celetirated Monument of Anti- 
„ ald Arthur's Oven; though others affirm this to be .* 


8 e 

When he had thus fighalized his Conduct 
at their Expence, Ne N wiſely fore 
ſeeing that he ſhould, ſometime or other, ſtand in need of their 
Aﬀifance againſt the Reman Emperors, who he knew waited 
only for a favourable Opportunity of exerting their Hatred againſt 
him . He took Care likewiſe | by all Means poſſible to increaſe 
his Fleet ; and which ſhews him to be a very politic Prince, he 
tiegotiated a T ty with the Franks, and other Nations, who 
were ſeated on the Thracian Boſphorus, and who were become fa- 
mcs for their Power at Sea; whereby it was ſtipulated, that 
the "ſhould ſend a ftron Fleet into the Mediterranean, which 
paſting "through be Streights of Gibraltar, ſhould join his Navy 
in * and 28 in Conjundtion againſt the Romans. 
This, certainly, is a Tranſaction wonky of being recorded in our 
Naval Hiſtory ; utilefs we have ſo far loft the of our An- 
her 3s to be probe rater of being Raves to Rome than of 


conteſting 


1.00.8 Aurel. Vitor, in Cz- 
254. Brit. lib. v. cap. 3. Vit. 
Hundes, m. i. cap. 37, 38, 9 Eb. 


aff 1 


to this War. 


ed them of all ſafe 
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Time i 
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Time C 
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.Officer..in his 


he could 
2s his Boſom-Friend ; ſu 


Death + 


either the Ca 


80 
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in Poſlefion of all his P 


treated 
him, 
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wer, 


Tue . 
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ha 


Aleftus was far from 


pacity, or 
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all our H 
He 


wing 


his 


the Fortune, of his 
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x , {Fm 7 % 2 9989 * 5 
_ D 8 a * * 6 
lib. ix. Bed; lib. „ 1. 


kept 
5 pius 
Paulus Dlac. lib. x. cap. 41. 


that 
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Ti 
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Aurel. 


chronicon, lib. xi. cap. 40. 
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ity rather as a te than as a Prince, ſendin out his Squi- 
Sroms to ſpoil 2 hos Coaſts of Gaul, 295 M the 


Impatience ; but, at the ſame Time, tod all the neceſſary Fre- 
N for putting an End to it. At length, he found himſelf 
Are Se hght Alleus by Sea; and with this View, 

wg of Gau towards that of Britain. Alle&us, 


A inferior to his, la then at the Ile 
jag on Weg: Intelligence of Departure 4 Fl 


ns fl he ſtood to Sea, in order to intercept it; but it 
to , that roy 3 by Means of a Fog, palled him, 
and landed ſafely in Britain; which he had no ſooner done, 


han, from 2 Foreſight that the Britzh Fleet would infallibly 
eat his in a fair Sea-Figh Was be comm nn es teſts fe 00 
ire, that his Soldiers might have no Hopes of eſcaping, but 
by beating their Enemies. . Alleftus quickly - os to: Britain, 
eee Head of a ſmall Body of Troops ; but 
ving chat the -of the People _ entirely alienated 
him, and that be was thereby become inferior on Land to 
Wl. 9 e over whom he had a Superiori at Sea, he grew in a 
3 and, engaging raſhly with Aaepioobeus, who 

Kent a Party of Roman T 1 K were routed, 
and himſelf 1 4 . awa * urple-Robe, aſter a des 
. 4 4 Empire, or rather 
the Li le 4 Ea . three Vears; and there is yet 
extant a Gold Goin "of his with this Inſcription, IMP, C. 
ALECTUS P. F. AUG. On the Reverſe, SALUS 
AUG. He ſeems to have loſt himſelf by, the Raſhneſs ; for 
he certainly fought-before the main Body of his Troops came 
up. Theſe conkited of char; _ of kf Nations, drawn to 
his Service from the Hopes ; and who, as ſoon: as they 
knew of his © N 7 ſatisfy their Expectations, 
by ng thoſe they came to preſerve. With this View they 
ed 47S of London ; but, as they entered the City, 
a new Miſchance- befel them. Part of the Reman Army, 2 
vered from the Grand Fleet at Sea by the Miſt before poken 
of, landed at the Mouth of the Thames, and entered the City 
immediately after them. Upon this an Engagement enſued, 
wherein the Foreigners were defeated, and cut to Pieces ; their 
Commander, whoſe Name was Gallus, endeavouring to fave 
hunſelf by 2 was puſhed into and drowned in a little 


Brook 


= A. D. 296. 0 Aurel. Victor in Cæſarib. Eutropius ubi ſupra. 
Eumen Paneg. Conſtant. Cæſar. Speed's Chronicle, p. 255. Lewis's 
Hiſtory of Britain, p. 120. EE 


HI. n er in N 
armouth : 


83 Wars on . 


returned to the Obedience of the Roman MMF 
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Brook called from thence in the Britiſh Tongue, Nant-Gall, 

and by the Saxons, Walbrook . 
In ſucceeding Times, e 

Empire came to be better ſettled, 

e fp mo 


but above all, due Care was taken 
riſons were placed in various . and particularl 


3 ritain; 
aval Affaire, and G. 
y theſe which 


ſex : Dubris, which certainly was Dover : Lemmanis, which 
was either Hithe in Kent, ts Tone Plat mine i; Lin- 
oik, not far from the 


1 Ri Richborou 
ttuppss, or Rittude, Ric g : 
derida, Newenden in Kent, and the Port of the Adurni, now 
Aldrington or E on, near Shoreham in Suſſer 1. 
CONSTANTINE the Great, as he was born in this 


Iband, fo he _— careful of its Concerns". 


Cnflentivs and Conftan were both here, and 
them made General of Britain. The Em- 


Dre IT. 
Britiſh Youth, which was one 


fortune that befel his Country; for after a Reign of 
he was vanquiſhed, and put to Death i in /tah ; 


1 ne ſent over . who — here 
"PF 


| » Hiſt, Brian. bb. 5. Gip. bv. Vie. En M v. 9 Deſeript. 
Britan. in Trinobant. Speed's C— 265: . 
Britain, p. 120. Selden Mare Ok ap. 

” Sozomen, Europ. Vit. Hiſt. lib. vn. Paulus Diaconus, lib. & 
cap. 18. og in Valentin. Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xiv. Bed: 


lib. uo cap. Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xx. u Idem, lib. 
de Bello Getico, & in land. Theodol. A. D. 
361. » Zozim. Hiſt. lib. iv. Fordun. Scotichronicon. lib. is 


cap. 42. 


follow, viz. Othona, Shich nn took ro be fl Hoftings th Suf- 5g 
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; worthily all the Time of bis Reign . In the Nonage of 
* rr 


Invaders, refortified the Wall, and placed a 
in iſon to defend it; the fame worthy Perſon took Care 
alſo to reſtore the Maritime Force of the Iſland, whereby he 
ſecured it from the Inſults of thoſe Pyratical Nations, who now 
began to infeſt the Seas. Claudian in his Panegyrick on Stilico, 
attributes all this to him; becauſe done by his Order, and by 
an Officer acting under his Authority. For thus he introduces 
the Ille of Britain ſpeaking to his Patron, 


Me e vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit, 
12 22 quum * 1 
Movit, & infeſto ſpumavit remige 8. 
Illius effectum curis ne bella timerem F 
Scotica, nec Pictum tremerem, ne littore toto 
Proſpicerem dubiis venientem Saxona ventis 7. 


Me too, by Neighbours when almoſt devour'd, 
Thou, Stilico, ſiſtain d the Ireland pour d 
Her Scots abroad, and cover d all the Sea 
With Hoflile Fleets ——But now reftor'd by thee 
| Thoſe Scots, the join'd with Picts, I fear no more 
Nor dread each changing Wind ſbiuld bring the Saxons ver. 


Bur when Alarick the Goth made his firſt Irruption into 
Italy, Victorinus with his Legion was recalled out of Britain ; 
and the Affairs of the Empire falling continually from bad to 
worſe, the Roman Forces he left behind, thought themſelves | 
at Liberty to elect, in Conjunction with the Þritons, a Prince 
of their own, or (as the Phraſe was in thoſe Times) an Emperor. 
Accordingly they choſe, and murdered, two in leſs than fix 
Months : then they ſet up one Conflantine, merely for his 
Name's Sake, + who in a ſhort Time aſpired to greater Things 
than the Dominion of Britain. On this Account, he, like his 
Predeceſſor Maximus, aſſembled the utmoſt Force of the Iſland, 
and therewith paſſed over into Gaul; where, by the Help of 
theſe Forces and his Fleet, he performed many great Things, 


* Pomponius Lzt. in Theodoſio. * A. D. 396. 7 Paneg. 
Secund. de Laud. Stilic. z Camden Roman.  Britan. Gulielm. 
Malmeſbur. de Geſtis Reg. Angl. lib. i. cap. 1. + A. D. 407. 
* Zoſ. Hiſt. lib. vi. . lib. i. cap. . 
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till the Em Honorius made War againſt, and ſubdued; 
bim v. The Iren, in the mean Time, were brought to the 
laſt Extremity by the Scots and Pi##s, inſomuch that the Ne- 
mainder of the i ng, mr Country for loſt, at leaſt 
for the preſent ; buried their Treaſures, and tranſported them- 


ſelves to other Parts ©. However, even after this, on their 


humble Application to Honorius, Atius, General of the F 
in Gaul, had Orders to ſend over a Legion; or emer 
This aft 


then infeſted the Britiſh Seas, plainly told the People, that the 
Affairs of the Empire would not permit them to paſs over any 
more; but that for the future they muſt think of defending 
themſelves as well as they could: and after many Exhortations 
to behave with Conſtancy and Courage in the Cauſe of their 
Country, he embarked all the Roman Troops and left the 
Britons to their Fortunes. 8 

Tuus about four hundred and ei 
the Computation of the learned 8. 


the 
Vears, according to 
four hundred and 


ſeventy, as the Saxon Chronicle informs us, after the firſt I 
ſion of this Iſland by Julius 
all the Rights they could 

A 


„ the Romans quitted it 
7 N =» by 
un ication, nothing can b 1 A ; eft 
the Bw is he = they Hint ha And, as it is evident 
that this Nation exerciſed the Dominion over the circumjacent 
Seas, before the coming of the Remans, who likewiſe con- 
| tended, that the Poſſeſſion of this Iſland gave them a Title to 
the like Sovereignty ; nothing can be more apparent than that 
it now reverted to the Britons. I ſay, —_ can be more 
evident, if we admit that the Romans acquired any Right by 
Conqueſt ; which may ſeem doubtful, fince they never ſubdued 
the whole Iſland : and if ſo, the Britiſb Title to this Dominion, 
remained unim . We are next to enquire, what the 
Effects were of this Deſertion of the Iſle by the Romans, and 
in what Situation the Naval Affairs of the Britons remained, 
when they were thus left to themſelves. A difficult Tn 
deed, 


a 1. Sozom. Hift. lib. ix. cap 15. Oroſ. lib. vii. 
Chron. Saxon. ad Ann. 418. Pauli Diaconi Hiſt. 
® A. D. 430. © Bed. lib. i. cap. 12. Gildas 
Fordun Scotichronicon, lib. iii. cap. 12. Zozim. 
n bo Mare Clauſum, 
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77 dubious Authori of the Authors we 
_ er of; but a Taſk to be performed: 
ion of the Sea muſt have teſted ſomewhere, 
we flall do r 

Tux Scots and Piat no ſooner underſtood that the Britons 
' the Romans, than they began to form De- 
Pillaging, as they were wont to do, the 
the Iſland, but for making an abſolute Con- 
cog ak e, e ef ß 

. NN and with a 

The firſt Thing they did, was to demoliſh the 


right be ne Oak , future Incurſions ; ; en ding 


= Part of 
Ren. 

chat it 
ey io 

Numbers, that, relinquiſhed all Thoughts of Defence. 
Theſe melhor: deſtroyed the chief Cine and interrupted 
. a Famine * which, however grievous to the 
in one — of Service to them in aged} 
3 des © their Enemies, compelled the r 
and fo gave them Time. to recolle& themſelves. 
of their Deliberations, was, the ſending over the 
London into. Armorica, or Britany, in France, to de- 
Aſſiſtance of their Brethren ſettled there; and the Reaſon 
for this, in the Britif 3 is very juſt and reaſon- 
AJ Biſhop was charged to repreſent the chief Cauſe 
their Weakneſs, to be the planting of that Country, by the 
peror Maximus, and the leaving there the grea "Part of 

Br 2115 Navy. This R n had a proper Effet 
upon the King of Britany ; od, though he could not him- 
ſelf paſs over to the Affiſtance of his Countrymen, yet, he 
ſent over his Brother Conſtantine, with a- Squadron of tout 
Ships, and, two Thouſand Men. This Conffantine was crowned 
their King by the Britons, and by them ſurnamed the Deliverer, 
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I know very well, that many of our beſt Writers reject this 
Conflantine, and, would perſuade us, that there never was any ſuch 
Prince; but that the whole is a Fiction of the Author of the 

Britih Hiſtory. This Notion, however, is ſo thoroughly refuted 

by a very learned Writer, who long ſtudied and perfectly un- 

derſtood the Britifb — that I cannot conceive any * 
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| with their Followers; by whoſe Aſſiſtance, Vertigern repulſed 
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o, none of them profeſs to 
Britiſh Kings, ſay e 


MI 
12 


E 


Britiſh Nobleman, of great 


Monaſtry, and, to ſerve his own Purpoſes, made him King. 


in his Name ; and, when he thought him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough to rule without him, he cauſed him to 
put to death, then ſeized the Kingdom ; the Children 
Conſtantine flying to Britany t, This Yortigern it was, who, 
the Saxon Writers tell us, invited their Countrymen over in 
Britain. He was, as all Writers agree, a very bad Prince, 
Pi#s again, to invade the Southern Parts of t. 
alienated the Minds of his Subjects from him, that he durſt not 
rely on their Aſſiſtance, even for the Defence of their Country: 


This is ſo rational an Account of his ſtrong Inclination to Fo- 


reigners, for which he is unanimoufly upbraided by all our au- 
thentic Hiſtorians, that I cannot doubt its being Truth *. The 
firſt Saxons who arrived were Horſa and Hengi/t, two Brothers, 


the Scots and Picts, and ſettled himſelf effectually in the Ki 5 


1 See Lewis's Ancient Hiſt. of Great 
438. * Hiſt. Britan. lib. vi. cap. 9. 
. lib. i. Gildas de Excidio Bri 
Ang. lib. i. | | 


Britain, p. 157. A.D. 
Vie ER, 107 „ Ba. The 
G. Malmeſb. de geſtis Reg. 


dom. To fix them here, he gave them Lands in Kent, where 
they landed; as alſo in the North, aſter they had beaten his 


Enemies. "Theſe Saxons came over in three Ships; but, ha- 


ving thriven ſo well here, Hengift, who was a wiſe Man. pre- 
vailed upon the King, firſt to give him leave to build a Caſtle, 
and then to bring over a freſh Supply of his Countrymen, 
which he accordingly did, in a Squadron of eighteen Ships. 
With them, came over Rowen, the Daughter of Hengiſt, a 
very beautiful and artful Woman, whom Vortigern married, 

quitting, for her Sake, his former Queen, by whom he had three 
Sons; and, bringing over, by her Suggeſtion, a vaſt Number 
of Saxons, he thereby ſo irritated the Britons, that they re- 
ſolved to depoſe him; which accordingly they did, and ſet up 
his Son . LE. Bp 
Tux Name of this young Prince, was Vortimer, a brave and 
worthy Man 1. He immediately raiſed an Army, and, as faſt 
as he could, equipped a Fleet, while his degenerate Father 
meanly ſided with Strangers, againſt his Subjects. The Britiſb 
Writers ſay, That Vertimer defeated the Saxons in four Battels ; 
the firſt on the River Derwent ; the ſecond, at Ailesford, in 
Lem, where Herſa was ſlain. The third was on the Sea-Shore, 
on the Loſs of which, they fled to the Iſe of Thanet, where 
they thought they ſhould have been ſafe; but Yortimer having 
now raiſed the Spirits of his Subj and withal got together a 
conſiderable Fleet, the Saxons found themſelves ob iged to try 
their Fortune in a Naval Engagement, in which they were 
| beaten for the fourth Time, and obliged to fly Home, leaving 
their Wives and Children behind them in the /e of Thanet, 
nor had they ever returned, if Vortimer had lived; but he was 
ſhortly after poiſoned, by the Contrivance of his Mother-in- 
law w. It is true, the Saxon Chronicle takes no Notice of any 
of theſe Battels, except that of Alesford ; wherein they ſay, 
they were victorious ; but acknowledge that Horſa was there 
killed: which Conceſſion, with the Circumſtance of the Saxons 
never owning they were beat at all, ſeems to ſupport the 

Credit of the £r:t;f Hiſtory. 5 

AFTER the Death of Vortimer, the Britons unaccountably in- 
vited Vortigern again to the Throne. He, perſiſting in his old 
Sentiments, recalled Heng:/?, who ſoon brought _ ſuch 
. a rowds 


! Chronicon. Saxon. ad Ann. Dom. 449. Witichind. de rebus 
Saxon. lib. i. Hiſt. Brit. lib. iv. cap. 10, 11, 12. t A. D. 463. 
n Hiſt. Brit. lib. iv. cap. 13, 14. Vit. Hiſt, lib, vii, 
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Crowds of Saxons, that, when the King would have reſtrained 
him. it was not in his Power; inſomuch that, after ſome fruit- 
leſs Struggles, he at length fled into Wales, and left the beſt 
Part of the Iſland to their Mercy : And thus, as their own 
Writers agree, not more by their own Valour, than by the 
Weakneſs of an uxorious King, the Saxons firſt ſeated themſelves 
in Britain. 2, on es - 

In this Time, Aurelius Ambroſius, the ſecond Son of Con- 
flantine, was become a Man; and, being invited by the Britons 
to proſecute his Claim to the Crown, he got together a good 

Fleet, and embarking thereon ten Thouſand Men, landed at 

Totneſs *. The firſt Thing he did, was to purſue Vortigern, 
whom he defeated and killed ; and then turned his Arms againſt 
the Saxons, whom he defeated alſo in ſeveral Battels ; and, in 
one of them killed the famous Feng:i/?, either in fight, or, as 
the Britih Hiſtory reports, after he had taken him Priſoner *. 
It is true, there is no Notice taken of this in the Saxon Annals; 
but they fay nothing of what happened in that Year ; but tell 
us in the next, that Eſca ſucceeded Hengi/?, which is a Cir- 
cumſtance very favourable to the Account which we have given; 
fince as we before obſerved, there is no Inſtance of their com- 
memorating any Defeat, though in ſetting down their Victories 
h are very exact. After this Victory, Aurelius made a 

Peace with the Saxons, and was, not long after, poiſoned by 
their Procurement. It is very remarkable, that Paulus Diaco- 
nus o mentions this Britifh King, and tells us, that by his Valour 
he ſupported his ſinking Country. 

" UT HER, Sir-named Pendragon, that is, Dragon's Head, 
from his bearing the Head of a Dragon in his Enſigns , ſuc- 
ceeded his Brother, and carried on the War againſt the Saxons 
ſucceſsfully ſometimes, and at others was much diſtreſſed by 
them; ſo that he was conſtrained to treat them as the French 
_ afterwards did the Normans ; that is, to yield them Provinces, 
and to content himſelf with Homage inſtead of Sovereignty ; 
and therefore, under his Reign, we find ſeveral Saxon Princi- 
palities eſtabliſhed in this Iſland. It likewiſe appears from the 
Saxen Annals, that ſeveral Battels were fought againſt the Bri- 
tons in his Reign, though he is never mentioned; becauſe, in 
thoſe Annals, they ſpeak of no Britiſb Princes, except ſuch as 
were by them beaten or killed. In his Reign alſo the King- 
dom was invaded from [re/and; but by the Courage of this 
Prince the Enemy was repulſed, and the public Tranquillity re- 
ſtored ; to preſerve which, he equipped a very — 

| leet, - 


A D. 41 2 Hiſt, Britan. lib. viii. cap. 5, 6, 7. Vit. Hiſt. 
lib. vii © Hiſt, Miſcel. + A. D. 500. 
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Fleet, which, together with his Dominions, he left to his Son 
the famous Arthur Pp. | 7 | 
Tuis Prince whole Glory like that of many other Martial 
Monarchs, turned more to his Prejudice than Advantage, by 
iving an Air of Fable to his Hiſtory, and bringing his real 
Deeds in Queſtion, through the — Pains beſtowed on 
them by thoſe who recorded them. his worthy Prince, I 
ſay, atchieved great Things, and intended greater“. Our 
learned Antiquary Leland, long ago vindicated the Reputation 
of his Victories againſt the Cavi.s of the Critics; who, becauſe 
they do not find Things exactly written in barbarous Times, 
when indeed it is well they were written at all, will have them 
to be abſolute Fables; as if the Memory of Facts could not 
out-live their Circumſtances, which every ox demonſtrates to 


de a Truth. My Defign will not permit me to ſay more upon 


this Subject; nor indeed had I faid ſo much, if Arthur had not 
been one of the braveſt of our Naval Heroes. For he, as the 
Britiſh Hiſtory informs, which Mr. Selden did not diſdain to 
tranſcribe, annexed to his Kingdom of Britain the fix inſular 


| Provinces, viz. Ireland, Iceland, Gothland, the Orcades or Orł- 


neys, Norway and Denmark, a, which throwing off the Yoke 


under the Reign of his Succeſſor, were afterwards recovered by 
King Malgo, though held by the Britons after that but for a 


little Time. 
Tubs we have brought down the Naval Hiſtory of this an- 


_ cient Nation to the Time of its Declenſion, and being com- 


pelled by the Saxons to retire into Wales, and the Countries ad- 


jacent thereto, where, according to their own Hiſtorians, the 


Britons for ſeveral Ages preſcrved ſome Maritime Strength. If 


any ſhould eſteem this ſo much Time thrown away, and ſhould 


ſurmiſe that it had been better we had bogs our Hiſtory lower, 
that we might have written with more Certainty ; the Anſwer 


is ready, and I hope ſatisfactory. Many of our wiſeſt Anti- 


quaries are of Opinion, that we derive our excellent Conſtitu- 
tution from the Britons, their Laws being tranſlated by the 
Command of Saxon Princes, and incorporated with their own. 
If then their Conſtitution might be the Mode] o: ours, why not 
their Naval Dominion the Source of ours? We are the De- 


ſcendants of the Saxons ; but then, they were the Sueceſſors of 


the Britons, and did not think it beneath them to el im under 
them in this Reſpect. Thus the glorious King Edward I. in a 


Letter 
_ Þ Hift. Britan. lib. vii. cap. 24. Vit. Hiſt, lib. vii. 3 
D. 517. 1 Hiſt. Britan. lib. ix. cap. 10. Vit, Hiſt. lib. viii 
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Letter he wrote to the Pope, aſſerting his Sovereignty over 
Scotland, derives it from the Conqueſt of Arthur ; ſo that, it 
ſeems, his Acts were Matter of Record and Hiſtory then; 
though in the _ of ſome they paſs for Fables now. On 
the whole, therefore, if it be right to trace a Title as high as 
poſſible, that is, as high as Vouchers can be found to ſupport 
it ; we are well juſtified as to the Pains we have taken ; and, as 
to the Certainty of later Records, as we ſtate them in their 
proper Periods, we loſe nothing by ſhewing whence they were 
derived. | LE | N | 
Ir may not be amiſs to obſerve, that we follow ſome very 
great Authorities, in paying this Reſpect to the Britiſb Hiſtory. 
Camden himſelf though he ſuſpects it in the Groſs, yet ſupports 
many Hiftorical Paſſages in his great Work of the Deſcription 
of Britain from Nennius, and other Britiſh Writers. The 
Scottiſh Hiſtorian Buchanan, though he treats the Work of Jeoffry 
of Monmouth with great Contempt, yet he acknowledges the 
Hiſtory of Arthur, and gives more Light into ſome Parts of it, 
than any other Author. The profound Selden, who ſtudied our 
Antiquities with equal Application, and judgment proceeds in 
this Track. To conclude, the immortal Shakeſpcar, whoſe 
Works proclaim him as great a Patriot as he was a Poet, ſhewed 
a ſtrong Inclination to preſerve the Memory of our] Britiſh 
Worthies, by dedicating to their Honour ſeveral of his Plays, 
ſuch as, the Tragedy of King Lear, Cymbeline, Locrine, &c. 
and the ſublime Milton had Thoughts of doing the ſame ; 
though he ſecms to have altered his Mind when he wrote his 
Hiſtory. | 


e A 
The Naval Hiſtery of the SAXONS from their firſt 
ſeating themſelves in this Iſland, to their being ſubdued 


by the DANES; containing the Space of about five 
hundred Years. on Mn, 


E have very copious Accounts of the antient Saxons before 

they tranſported themſelves out of Germany, as well in 
other Authors, as their o,] a. They defended themſelves 

Noe againſt 


2 Witichindus de rebus Saxon. Tacit. de morib. German. Sidon. 
Apollinar. Ammian. Marcellin. Hiſt. lib. xxviii. Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 


i. cap. 15. 
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againſt the Romans with equal Firmneſs and Succeſs, manifeſting 


the Love of Liberty, not only by a generous Contempt of 


Death in the Field; but alſo by ſtudiouſly avoiding Luxury in 
Times of Peace; for which they are, and ought to be, de- 
ſervedly famous b. On the Declenſion of the Reman Empire, 
they became noted for their Piracies at Sea; inſomuch, that 
the Emperors were forced to create a new Officer here in Bri- 
tain, called the Count of the Saxon Coaſt, purely to repel ther 


Invaſions . In ſucceeding Times, they infeſted the Coaſts of 


France as well as Britain, and began to threaten greater Ex- 
ploits than they had hitherto undertaken . We muſt, how- 
ever, obſerve, that they were ſtiled Pyrates only by their Ene- 
mies, who felt the Effects of their Arms; for, as to themſelves, 


they looked on this Courſe of Life as a noble and neceſſary 


Employment, for Reaſons which will preſently appear. 


THE Saxon Writers ſay, that they were invited into Britain 


7 King Vortigern, in order to aſſiſt him againſt the Scots and 
1 


As ; but, as we before obſerved, the Britiſb Hiſtorians differ 
from them in this Particular, and aſſert, Hengi/# and Horſe 
landing with their Forces in Kent, King Vortigern, who was 
then at Canterbury ſent for them, and received them into his 
Service, without any previous Invitation. This Account is 
very natural, and the Circumſtances attending it highly deſerve 
the Reader's Notice. As ſoon as they were brought before 


- wow ſays my Author e, he caſt his Eyes upon the two Brothers, 


who excelled all the reſt both in Nobility and Gracefulneſs af 
Perſon ; and having taken a View of the whole Company, 


aſked them of what Country they were, and what was the Oc- 
caſion of their coming into his Kingdom? To whom Hengiſt 
(whoſe Years and Wiſdom entitled him to a Precedence) in 


the Name of the reſt, made the following Anſwer. Molt noble 


King, Saxony, which is one of the Countries of Germany, was 
the Place of our Birth, and the Occaſion of our coming, was 
to offer our Service to vou, or ſome other Prince. For we 
were driven out of our Native Country, for no other Reaſon, 
but that the Cuſtom of the Kingdom required it. It is the 


Cuſtom 


b Tacit. ubi ſupra. Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xiv. cap. 3, Notit. 
Ds. Occid. cap. 72. Joſeph Scaliger. ad Auſon. lib. ii. cap. 6. 
% | 


uliel. Camden. in Britan. p. 96. © Ethelwerd. Hiſt. lib. i. 
Henric. Huntingd. lib. ii. Sidon. Apollinar. lib. viii. Epiſt. ad Numan- 
tium. © Hiſt. Britan. lib. vi. cap. 10. Vit. Hiſt. lib. viii. Chron. 
Saxon. ad A. D. 443. 
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Cuſtom of that Place, that, when it comes to be overſtocked 


with People, our Princes from all Provinces meet together, and 
command all the Youth of the Kingdom to aſſemble before 
them: then caſting Lots they make Choice of the ſtrongeſt, 
and ableſt of them, to go into foreign Nations, to procure them 
a Subſiſtance, and free their Native Country from a ſuperfluous 
Multitude of People. Our Country therefore of late being actually 
over-ſtocked, our Princes met; and, after Lots aL made 
Choice of the Youth which you ſee in your Preſence, and have 
obliged us to obey the Cuſtom that has been eſtabliſhed of 
old. And Us two Brothers, Hengift and Horſa, they made 
Generals over them, out of Reſpe& to our Anceſtors who en- 
joyed the fame Honour. In Obedience, therefore, to the Laws 
ſo long eſtabliſhed, we put out to Sea, and under the good 
Gui lance of ¶ Moden) Mercury, have arrived into your Kingdom. 
THE Saxon Annals acknowledge, that Hengiſt and Hor ſa 
came with no more than three Ships; but that the Fertility of 
the Britiſh Soil, and the Vices of its inhabitants induced them 
to think of ſending for more of their Countrymen, in hopes of 
ſoating themſelves here J. Another of their Hiſtorians gives ſtill 
a fairer and a fuller Account of this Matter. The Saxons, ſays 
he, made for ſome Time a civil Return to the Britons for their 
Friendſhip; but by Degrees, perceiving the Country to be of 
a large Extent, the Soil fruitful, and the Inhabitants little in- 
clined to Feats of Arms: conſidering further, that themſelves 
and many of their Brethren were deſtitute of ſettled Habita- 
tions, they began to find Fault with their Pay, to murmur at 
the ſmall Quantity of Proviſions that were furniſhed them; and. 
daily encreaſing their Numbers, they at laſt, on theſe frivolous 
Pretexts, made Peace with the Scots and Picts, and, in conjunc- 
tion with them turned their Arms upon the poor Britons*. In 
order to have a juſt Notion of this Matter, the Reader muſt be 
informed, that two Saxon Chiefs, Ocha and Eliſſa, with forty 
ſtout Ships, had waſted the Orkneys, and afterwards ſeated tem- 
ſelves and their Followers, in the Weſtern Ifles and Coaſts of 
Scotland, which on the Invitation of Hengiſt, they quitted, in 
order to ſhare in his Fortunes b. Though moſt of our Writers 
call theſe Invaders by the common Name of Saxons ; yet, in 
Truth, there were three German Nations, whence iſſued thoſe 
Swarms of Foreigners, who now took Poſſeſſion of this Iſland, 
vi. the Saxons, Angles, and Futes. The Saxons erected here 
three Principalities, viz. the Eaſt, South, and Weſt- "oe: 5 
i & 


f Chron. Saxon. ad A. D. 449. 5 Witichindus de rebus Saxon. 
lib. ix. cap. 2. d Nennius, Hiſt. Britan. 
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The Angles were, for ſome Time, diſtinguiſhed into Ea/t- 
Angles, Mid- Angles, Mercians, and Northumbrians. As for the 
utes, they ſettled in Kent, and in the Iſie of Fight; and, in 
this laſt mentioned Place, their Poſterity remained fo long un- 
mixed, that, ſeveral Ages after, the Weit-Saxons called the In- 
| habitants of that Iſland Futes*, 
For, ſome Time after their firſt Settlement, they frequently 
encouraged freſh Supplies, and ſomctimes whole Colonies to 
come over; but, after they had ſecured their Poſſeſſions, and 
fixed their reſpective Principalities, they applied themſelves _—y 
to the Care of Things at Home, and very imprudently concluded, 
that keeping up great Armies would ſecure them from foreign 
Invaſi n. It was near three hundred Years before they became 
abſolute Lords of that Part of the Iſland, which they called 
England x; and in this Space, one Saxen Prince or other enter- 
taining all new Comers in his Service, with a View of deſending 
his own Dominions, or encroaching on thoſe of his Neighbours, 
there were few Rovers on the Coaſt. But, in Proceſs of Time, 
the Saxons changed their Policy, and, by ſtudying to keep the 
Iſland to themſelves, created a greater Miſchief than that which 
they endeavoured to avoid ; for, while they received and em- 
ployed Foreigners in their Wars, their inteſtine Diviſions did 
not depopulate their Kingdoms, one Evil balancing the other. 
Let the Conſequence of this Management drew upon them a 
greater Miſchief ; for it drew over ſuch Shoals of Strangers in 
hopes of Employment and Settlement, that the Saxons, in their 
own Defence, were obliged to fo:tify their Coaſt, Though they 
had the Example of the Britons beſore them, they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be diſtreſſed for want of a Naval Force; not having 
learned, as yet, that unerring Maxim in Policy, That Power 
is beſt preſerved by the Uſe of thife Means wherety it was ob- 
tained. „„ 3 
In one Thing, they either followed the old Britiſß Model, 
or brought the like Cuſtom with them from Germany, viz. Al- 
lowing a Pre-cminence to one of their Princes, who, while the 
reſt governed their reſpective Dominions, had the Superiority 
over the whole; and thence, by way of Diſtinction, was ſtiled 
King of the Engliſh Men l. This Office, in ſome Sort, re- 
pn g | ſembled 
i Chronicon. Saxon. p. 12, 13. Gul. Malmeſh. de geſtis Reg. Ang]. 
lib. 1. cap. 1. Henric. Huntingdon. Hiſt, lib. ii. Vit. Hiſt. lib. vii. 


k Chronicon. Saxon. ad Ann. Dom. 743. See Speed's Chronicle, 
in his Account of the Saxon Government. 
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ſembled that of a Di&ator, and, like it, was ſometimes uſeful, 
ſometimes detrimental ; and, at laſt, fatal to the People. Offa, 


the eleventh King of the Mercians, having attained this Dignity, | 


began to ſhew a Diſpoſition of ruling abſolutely over his Neigh- 
bours ; for which he was better qualified than any of his Pre- 
deceſiors, having Parts, as well as Power, ſuperior to moſt of 
his Contemporaries *. His Ambition, however, united the 
Britiſh Princes in Wales, and the Saxon Kings in England, in an 
Alliance againſt him; but he baffled their united Force, as much 

by his Wiſdom, as by the Force, and the Succeſs of his Arms. 
To ſecure himſelf againſt the Incurſions of the Britons, he 


threw up a ſtrong Entrenchment, which began near the 


Mouth of the River Dee, and, running along the Mountains, 


ended at the Fall of the //ye, near Briſtal. This ſtupendous 


Work, the Britons called in their own Language, Clawdh Offa, 


and the Remains of it are ſtill known by the Name of Ofa's 


Ditch en; and having thus ſecured himſelf on this Side, he turn- 
| ed his Forces againſt his Saxon Neighbours. They, in their 

Diſtreſs, applied themſelves to Charles the Great, King of France, 
for Protection, who wrote Letters in a high Stile to Offa, ex- 
horting, or rather commanding, him to deſiſt from his Enter- 
prizes. But theſe, inſtead of producing their defired Effect, 


engaged that magnanimous Prince to turn his Thoughts on the 


proper Means of ſecuring his Dominions from foreign At- 
tempts, which he ſoon ſaw could no other Way be done, 
than by keeping up a Naval Force. He therefore applied him- 


ſelf to the raiſing a conſiderable Fleet; which rendered him ſo 


formidable, that Charles, who was already very powerful, and 
| who became afterwards Emperor, and in a manner Lord of the 
Continent, was glad to embrace his Friendſhip ; and according- 
ly an Alliance was negotiated between them, by Alcuinus, or 
Albinus, a Perſon diſtinguiſhed for his great ing, and 
other Accompliſhments, of which we have authentic Teſtimo- 
nies”. This Step procured Offa both Peace and Reputation, 


during the Remainder of his Life; ſo that, in ſpite of the Ef- 


forts of his Enemies, he died quietly, after a glorious Reigh 


of thirty-aine Years 4, leaving to his Succeſſors this uſeful 
Leſſon; that he, who will be ſecure on Land, muſt be ſupreme 


at Sea o. 


Ir 


„ 2 „ Gulielm. Malmeſb. de Geſtis Reg. Angl. 

lib. ii. Ethelwerd. Chronic. lib. ii. cap. 19. Roger. Hovend. p. 409. 

n Gulielm. Malmeſb. de Geſtis Reg. Angl. lib. i. cap. 5. Alcuin. 

Oper. in Epiſt. p. 1669. + A. D. 795. Chronicon. Saxon. 
p. 05. | | 
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Ir muſt be obſerved, that it was under the Reign of this 
Prince, that the Danes firſt ſet Foot in England; and, if they 
had always met with ſuch a Reception as then they did, they 
had very probably abandoned all Hopes of fixing here; for 
they were immediately forced to put to Sea, and ſome of them 
were ſlain 7. A little after his Death, they began to infeſt the 
Coaſt of Northumberiand, where they did incredible Miſchief; 
ſpreading themſelves over the Country, like Locuſts; and when 
they had eaten up all they could meet with, hoiſted Sail for 
ſome new Place. It happened unfortunately, that the Remains 


of the Britons had ſtill ſo inveterate a Hatred againſt the Saxons, 


that, inſtead of joining with them to repreſs theſe new Invaders, 
which was certainly their Intereſt, they, on the contrary, afliſt- 
ed them againſt their old Oppreſſors. Ecgbryht, King of the 
Weſt-Saxons, having raiſed himſelf to the Sovereignty of Eng- 
land, equipped a Fleet, and defeated a Daniſb Squadron of 
thirty-five Ships, at Charmouth, in Dorſetſhire, with prodigious 


Slaughter; yet this did not hinder them two Years after, from 


landing with a vaſt Force in J/ales, where they 1 by 
their Confederates the Britons. King Ecgbryht oppoſed them, 
both with a Fleet and Army; and though he was not able to 


do much by Sea, yet coming to a general Engagement on Shore, 


he defeated the Enemy, compelling the Britons to fly to- the 
Mountains, and the Danes to their Ships 9. This kind of War 


was long continued, and exceedingly weakened the Saxons. 


Their authentic Chronicle informs us, that King Ethelſtan, in 


the Life-Time of his Father, commanded the Britiſb Fleet, and, 


off Sandwich, defeated the Danes in a bloody Battel, taking 


nine of their Ships, and obliging the reſt to leave the Coaſt ; yet, 


ſoon after, they returned with three hundred and fifty Sail, and 


landing, took Canterbury, and other Places; and afterwards 
London r. From this Time forward, the Saxons in a manner 
abandoned all thoughts of Naval Affairs, and ſought only how 
to fortify their Cities, and to defend themſelves as well as they 
could againſt their barbarous Enemies, after they were landed. 


This was a fatal Miſtake ; for, by thus permitting the Enemy 
to land without Interruption, ſmall Bodies of Danes, whom 


they might eaſily have cut off, had they attacked them ſeparately, 
united themſelves into irreſiſtible Armies; and, being by De- 


grees accuſtomed to Conqueſt, and driving the Inhabitants from 
the Coaſts, they at laſt thought of ſettling, and being them- 
ſelves equally proud and lazy, made a kind of Slaves of the 

Country 


v lbid ad Ann. Dom. 787. 9 Ibid. ad Ann. Dom. 833, 835. 
" Ibid. ad Ann. Dom. 85 1. | 
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Country People, obliging them to plow, ſow, and reap for them 
as their Maiters. N BT 

SUCH was the Situation of Things, during the Reigns of Ethel- 
wolf, Ethelbert, and Ethelre/ ; ſo that when Alfred, or Alfred, 
came to the Throne {, he had, properly ſpeaking, a Kingdom 


without Subjects. The Country was deſtroyed ; all the Cities 


and great T'owns demoliſhed, and the People worn out by con- 


tinual Fatigue, ſometimes fighting nine or ten battles in a Year. 


In ſhort, their Wealth, their Strength, their Spirits were ex- 


hauſted; and, inſtead of attempting to defend themſelves as 


ay were wont, they began every where to ſubmit. to the Danes, 
an 


to embrace rather a ſettled Slavery, than a precarious Free- 


dom, in 2 Country now become a Deſart, and Where it was a 
difficult Maiter to find Subſiſtance, even when releaſed from the 
Fear of Enemies. The King, though in this low Condition, 


did not deſpair of the public Safety; but with equal Vigour and 
Prudence applied himſelf to the Management of the War, and 


to the Conduct of public Affairs; ſo that, in a ſhort Time, en- 


1 8 couraged by his Example, the Saxons began to reſume their Spi- 


rits, and in many Battels defeated the Danes, compelling them, 
as often as it was in their Power, to quit their Country; and, 
when they found this impracticable, permitting them to live 
amongſt them upon Conditions, and in a regular Way. 
Tux were two Maxims which the King ſteadily purſued, 
and thereby extricated himſelf from his Troubles. The firſt 
was, fighting the Enemy, if poſſible at Sea; of which we have 
frequent Inſtances in the Saxon Chronicle, and almoſt always 


with Advantage; by which Method, he had conſtantly a Fleet, 


and conſiderable numbers of experienced Sailors. But, as it was 
impoſſible to guard all the Coaſts of his Dominions ; and, as 


the Enemies Squadrons were frequently ſuperior to his own, he 


was ſometimes obliged to fight on Shore ; and, in this Caſe, he 
likewiſe uſed all imaginable Expedition, that the Enemy might 
not have Time, either to gain Intelligence, or to get Refreſh- 


ment. His other Maxim was, to have always in his Court the 
ableſt Men not only in Sciences, but alſo in Arts; and to con- 


verſe with them frequently and familiarly. By this Means he 


came to the Knowledge of many Things, by a Compariſon of 


Informations, of which even thoſe, from whom he learned 


them, were ignorant; and by his ſuperior Judgment, ſo adaptd 
the 


1 A. D. 871. Aſſer. Meneven. in vit. Alfred. Mag. Gulielm. 
Malmeſb. de Geſtis Reg. Ang. lib. 11. cap. 4. Henric. Huntingdon. 
Hiſt. lib. v. p. 349. * Hoved. p. 416. Ethelwerdi Chronicon. lib. 
iv. cap. 3. Chronicon. Saxon. p. 82. ; 
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the Intelligence that he received, as to render his ſmall Force 

ſucceſsful, both at Sea and Land, againſt his numerous Ene- 

mies. | ES 
In Maritime Affairs, he was particularly f:ilful ; and, as we 


have authentic Memoirs of his Reign, one cannot but be 
| amazed at the Sagacity he diſcovered in providing a kind of 


Ships of a new Conſtruction, deviſed by himſelf ; which gave 
him infinite Advantages oyer People continually practiſed in na- 
val Armaments, and whoſe Experience, therefore, ought to 
have rendered them his Superiors in this Art, He contidered 


with himſelf, that, as the Fleets of theſe Invaders were fre- 


guently built in a — haſtily drawn together, meanly pro- 
vided, in Reſpect to Victuals and Rigging, and crouded with 
Men, a few Ships of a larger Size, wrought in a new Manner, 


of well ſeaſoned Materials, thoroughly ſupplied with Ammuni- : 


tion and Proviſion, and manned with expert Seamen, muſt at 


_ firſt Sight, ſurprize; and, in the Courſe of an Engagement, 


deſtroy Numbers without any great Hazard to themſelves, In 
purſuance of this Project, he cauſed a certain Number of Ships 
to be built, capable of holding, each, ſixty Rowers, and double, 


in all other Reſpects, to the largeſt Ships then in Uſe. Theſe 


he ſent to Sea, with Inſtructions, neither to receive nor give 
Quarter; but to put to Death all who fell into their Power *. 
Inſtructions perfectly ſuited to the Deſign on which theſe Ships 
were fitted out; and to the Circumſtances the King's Aﬀairs 
were then in. In faying this, we only copy ancient Authors; 
who, are loud in the Praiſes of Alfred, and take Abundance of 
Pains to poſſeſs their Readers with high Ideas of his Wiſdom, 
Courage, and other Virtues. But it will, perhaps, be more fa- 
tisfactory, the Nature of this Work, eſpecially conſidered, to 
examine this Matter a little more cloſely ; and thereby convince. 


_ Whoever will pay a proper Attention, that Things were really 


as theſe Writers have ſtated them ; and, that there was ſome- 
thing highly uſeful, and, at the fame Time, very extraordinary 


in this Invention; which, as we have ſcen, was entirely due to 
this Monarch's Sagacity and Penetration. 


Tas learned Sir John Spelman, who wrote an accurate Life 
of this famous Prince, ſeems to be in much Incertainty on this 
Subject; he is not able to determine, whether they were Ships, 
Gallas ; nor can he well reconcile the Heighth of the Veſ- 
3 ſels 

t Chronic. Saxon. pag. 98. Henric. Huntind. Hiſtor. lib. v. Gul. 
Malmeſbur. de geſtis Regum. Anglorum. lib. ii. cap. 4- Rog. Hoveden. 
P- 420. | 
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ſels to the Number of Rowers ; but, after 'having intimated 
many Doubts, and cleared none of them, he leaves the Reader 
in that Perplexity into which he brought him *. In the firſt 
Place, then, it appears from good Authority, that they were 
Gallies ; which takes away all Difficulty about the 13 
fince, in the Mediterranean, theſe Sort of Veſſels are common, 
becauſe they are convenient ; for the ſame Reaſon which in- 
clined King Alfred to make Uſe of them, the Facility of run- 
ning with them cloſe unto Shore, or up into Creeks. That 
they might be longer, higher, and yet ſwifter, than the Veſſels 
in common Uſe, in a duplicate Proportion, which is the true Senie 
of what ancient Writers ſay of them may be eaſily conceived ; 
and thence their great Utility aroſe. e have ſeen that, in 
Point of Numbers, the King had no Hope of equalling his 
Enemies; by this Contrivance, he removed that Difficult 
which ſeemed inſuperable. For, with a Squadron of theſe 
Ships, he was not afraid of attacking twice or thrice the ſame 
Number of the Enemy ; becauſe the Force of his Ships ren- 
dered thoſe on board them, able to deal with as many as they 
could grapple with; and, in Cafe of the Enemy's having either 
the Weather-Gage, or ſome other accidental Advantage, 
their Swiftneſs enabled them to bear away; as, on the other 
Hand, the Ports were all their own. As to their Inſtructions, 
we cannot call them cruel ; becauſe, whatever their Enemies 
might think of themſelves, they were certainly eſteemed by the 
Saxons, and with good Reaſon, Enemies to Mankind; incapa- 
ble, as Experience had convinced them, of keeping Faith, and, 
therefore, altogether unworthy of Mercy. On the other Hand, 
this Severity was neceſſary for two Reaſons ; firſt, in reſpect to 
Self-defence. "Theſe Ships, though large in Compariſon of other 
Veſſels, were however, not large enough to carry Prifoners 
with any Safety; for we cannot apprehend that they carried, 
_ excluſive of their Oars, above a hundred and twenty Men, if 
ſo many. Secondly, it was prudent for Example Sake, in order 
to ſtrike a Terror into theſe Rovers, whereby they might be 
hindered from infeſting this Iſlaiid, and inclined rather to proſe- 
cute their Deſigns on other Coaſts. Add to all this another 
Circumſtance, preſerved to us in the Saxon Chronicle, and Al- 
fred's Wiſdom will inconteſtably appear. Theſe Gallies were 
not built after the Model of the Friſian or Daniſh Ships  ; ſo that 
they were wholly ſtrange to the Enemy, who knew not how to 
board them, though their Courage might be great, and them- 
ſelves, for the Times in which they lived, able Seamen. 1 
Es DUT 


Life of King Alfred the Great, p. 150, 151. Chronic. Sax- 
en. A. D. 897. | 
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Bur it is now Time to deſcend to Facts, of which ſome 
are very well worth the Reader's Notice *. The fame Year 
theſe Ships were firſt built *, ſix Pirates of an unuſual Bigneſs, 


infeſted the Ie I igbt, and the Coaſts of Devonſhire. The 
| King immediately ordered nine of his new Ships in Queſt of 


them, with Inſtructions to get, if poſſible, between them and 


the Shore. Three of the Pirates, as ſoon as they perceived 
them, ran a-ground : but the other three ſtood out to Sea, and 


boldly engaged the King's Ships. Of theſe, two were taken, 
and all the Men killed : the third, indeed, eſcaped ; but with 
five Men only. They then attacked the Ships which ran a- 


ground, and killed a great Number of Men. At length the 
Tide took them off; but in ſo battered and leaky a Condition, 


that it was with much ado they reached the Coaſt of the South- 
Saxons, where, again running on Shore two of their Veſlels, 
the Men endeavoured to eſcape ; but were taken, and carried 
to Wincheſter, and there by Order of the King were hanged. 
The third Veſſel, though the Men in her were grievouſly 


wounded, eſcaped ; and, in this ſingle Year, not leſs than 


twenty Ships, with all the Men on Board them, were de- 


ſtroyed ; and this on the South Coaſt only: which ſufficiently 
_ demonſtrates, what mighty Advantages were derived from this 


happy Invention of the King's. If the Reader ſhould enquire 
how this Superiority at Sea was loſt, we muſt obſerve, that it 
was very late in the King's Life, before his Experience furniſhed 
him with Light ſufficient for this noble Deſign, which very pro- 


bably his Succeſſors wanted Skill to proſecute ; though, as will 


be hereafter ſhewn, they were moved, by his Example, to 
make great Efforts for maintaining the Sovereignty of the Sea. 
| Tnovca this Care of his Fleet was very commendable, yet 
the Concern he ſhewed for the Improvement of Navigation, the 
extending the Commerce of his Subjects, and the diſcovering 
and deſeribing far diſtant Countries, deſerves ſtill higher Com- 
mendation ; becauſe the firſt might be, in ſome Meaſure, afcribed 


to Neceſſity, and ended only in the Good of his own Kingdom; 


whereas the latter was inconteſtably the Fruit of an heroic Ge- 
nius, and might have been of Uſe to all the Nations of Europe. 
It was in order to further theſe Views, that he kept conſtantly 
in his Court, at a very great Expence, the moſt eminent Men 
for Worth and Knowledge of all Nations, ſuch as Gauls, Franks, 
Germans, Friſans, Armonic Britons, beſides the Inhabitants of 

every 


* Hen. Huntingdon. Hiſt. int. Script. poſt Bedam p. 350, 351. Rog. 
Hoveden. p. 420, 421. Chron. Saxon. p. 98. Chron. Joan. Brompton 
int. x, Hiſtor. ad A. D. 897. A. D. 897. | he 
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every Corner of the Britiſh Iſles ; of whom he enquired, and 
from whom he learnt, whatever was known in thoſe Da 

which the Sequel will ſhew, was more than any of the do 
derns imagine. Two Inſtances have been tranſmitted, with au- 
_ thentic Circumſtances, from his Time to ours. The firſt is, 
his ſending Perſons to diſcover the utmoſt Extent of the Artic 
Regions, and the Poſſibility of a Paſſage on that Side to the 
North-Eaſt. The other, his Correſpondence with the Indies. 
Facts ſo extraordinary in themſelves, of ſuch high Importance 
in reſpe& to the Subjects of which this Work treats, and hitherto 
left in ſuch Obſcurity, by thoſe who ought to have given us a 
better Account of them, that, I preſume my dwelling upon 
them, will be conſidered rather as a juſt Tribute to Alfred's 


_ glorious Memory, and to the Honour of this Nation, than as a 


tedious or unneceſlary Digreſſion. 


Sta John Spelman, who, as I before obſerved, conſidering the 


Time in which he wrote, hath left us an excellent Hiſtory of 
this Monarch, tells us v, that he had been informed, there was 
in the Cotton- Library, a Memorial of a Voyage of one Other 
a Dane, performed, by this King's Procurement, for the Diſco- 
very of a North-Eaſt Paſſage. This Paper, he ſays, he could 
never ſee; but he judged, and I think with Reaſon, that it 
contained nothing more, than the Relation of that Voyage, 
printed in the Collections of Hackluyt and Purchas, which are 
in every Body's Hands; and, if there had been no better Ac- 
count of the Matter, even that would have deſerved much At- 


tention. There is however, a much more perfect Copy of 
this Relation, inſerted in the Saxon Verſion of Oraſius, made 


by King Alfred himſelf , whereby it appears, that Ohcher, for 
ſo he is ca led in this authentic Manuſcript, was a Native of 


Halgoland, which lies in 66 of North Latitude: a Man of 
great Subſtance, of more than ordinary Skill in Navigation, 
and perfectly | 22 with the Commerce of the North. He 


ſurvey'd the of Norway and Lapland, by the Direction 
of King Alfred, and preſented him not only with a clear De- 


ſcription of thoſe Countries, and their Inhabitants, but had alſo 


brought him ſome of the Horſe-Whales Teeth, which were then 


eſteemed more valuable than Ivory, and gave him a good ac- 
count of the Whale-Fiſhing. This, probably, encouraged the 


King 


Life of King Zlfred the Great, p. 151. There is a fair Copy 
of this among Junius's MSS. in the Bodleian Library. The Narrative 
here mentioned is, together with a Latin "Tranſlation, inſerted in the 
Saxon Original, in the Appendix to the Latin Verſion of Sir Joan 
Spelman's Life of Alfred, publiſhed by Walker, whence thoſe Facts 
are taken, 
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King to ſend JYulfftan, an Engliſþ Man, to view theſe Nor- 
thern Countries, of which he alſo gave him a Relation. Both 
theſe Narratives are written with ſuch Accuracy, in point of 
Geography, ſo much Plainneſs and Probability in reſpect to 
Facts, and are intermixed with ſuch juſt and prudent Obſerva- 
tions, that whoever ſhall take the Trouble of comparing them 


with what the famous Olaus Magnus, Archbiſhop of Up/al, 


wrote many hundred Years afterwards of the ſame Countries *, 


will ſtand amazed, and readily confeſs, that the Age of Alfred | 


was an Age of good Senſe, and far ſuperior in Knowledge to 
thoſe which ſucceeded it, there being nothing of Fable or Im- 
probability in what Ohther or W/alfjtan deliver; but all exactly 
conformable to what the Diſcoveries of the laſt and preſent Age 


have taught us. Hence, I muſt beg leave to infer, that what 
we read of the Fleets ſent ſo far North by the Britons, is far 
from being ſo incredible, as ſome Critics would make us believe ; 


for we can hardly imagine, that Alfred ſhould ever think of 


ſuch an Expedition, without ſome previous Informations; and 
| that he might have theſe from the Britons, will appear very pro- 


bable, if we conſider what is related in their Hiſtories ; and that 
Aﬀſer of St. David's, a learned Briton, was one of this King's 


moſt intimate Friends, and wrote the Memoirs of his Reign d, 


addreſſed to himſelf, which are yet extant. 2 


As to the Indian Voyage, it was occaſioned chiefly by the 


King's Charity, who, hearing of the Diſtreſs of the Chriſtians 
of St. Thomas, reſolved to ſend them Relief. The Perſon he 
made Choice of, was one Suithelm, called in Latin Sigelmus, a 


Prieſt, who honeſtly executed his Commiſſion, and was ſo for- 


tunate as to return back, bringing with him an immenſe Trea- 
ſure of India Goods, and amongſt them precious Stones, Per- 


| fumes, and other Curioſities, of which the King made Preſents 


to foreign Princes: As the Reward of fo acceptable a Service, 
Sige/mus was made Biſhop of Sherburn ; and William of Mal- 


meſbury, in his pur ga Hiftory, gives us a diſtin Account of 
ls 


this Voyage, and tells us, it not only ſtruck with Wonder ſuch 


as lived in the Time when it was performed, but was conſi- 
dered with Admiration, even in the Age in which he lived; 
adding, that Sigelmus had left to his Church ſeveral of theſe In- 


dian Curioſities, as unqueſtionable Evidences of ſo extraordinary 
a Thing ©. It is true, that Aer of St. Dawid's, whom we be- 


fore 


The Title of this Book is, Hiſtoria de Gentibus Septentrionalibus, 


c. It was grinned originally at Rome, in 1555, in Folio ; and there 


is an Engliſh Tranſlation in 1658. > The laſt Edition of this ve- 
nerable Work was printed at Oxford, A D. 1722. 8'. Gul. Mab 
meſbur. de geſtis Pontific. Anglorum: lib. ii. p. 247, 248. 
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fore mentioned, ſays nothing of this Indian Voyage, though he 
is very particular in what relates to the Power, Splendour, or 
| ion of that Monarch. But it would be a raſh and un- 
juſt Concluſion, to argue from his Silence, that no ſuch Voyage 


was performed. fer, as appears from a Paſſage in his Me- 
moirs, wrote them in the Year 893, at which Time Sigelmus 


was not returned. But it is very very remarkable, that under 
the Year 887, which was that wherein Sigelmus ſet out, Aſſer 


celebrates the King's extenſive Correſpondence, and the great 
mi- 


Court that was paid him by Princes, and other Perſons of 

nence, in all Parts of the World, and he particularly mentions 
Letters from Abel Patriarch of Jeruſalem, which he ſaw and 
read *; and theſe very probably, were the very Letters which 


occaſioned the King's ſending Sigelmus. Add to this, that Aer 


died ſoon after the Return of this great Traveller, who ſucceeded 
him in the Biſhoprick of Sherburn © ; ſo that the whole of this 
Narration is perfectly clear, and well connected. It may not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that theſe Chriſtians of St. Thomas, inhabit 
the Peninſula of India, and, that the Commodities which Sige/- 


mus is ſaid to have brought back, are preciſely thoſe of their 


Sir John Spelman obſerves further upon this Subject, 
that the Value and Uſe of theſe Curioſities being little known 
here, the King ſought out for Artiſts of all Sorts, particularly 


Goldſmiths and Jewellers, for the working of them ; and ſuch 


were the Defeats of thoſe Times, and ſo excelling was the Fa- 


culty of the __ in every Thing he turned his unto, as 


that even in thoſe Works alſo, the Artificers themſelves, and 
their Arts, received Improvement from his Invention and Di- 


rection, while they followed his Genius and manufactured that 


he deſigned to them . And, as if there was ſomething peculiar 
in the Fortune of this Prince, we have ſtill remaining a Proof 
of what is here advanced ; I mean, a Jewel richly wrought, 
dug up in the Iſland of Athelney, which was the King's Retreat 
when he fled from the Danes, in the Beginning of his Reign, 
and where he afterwards founded a Monaſtery. This curious 


| Relick is yet preſerved in the A/bhmolean Collection of Curioſi- 


ties, and, beſides its excellent Workmanſhip, hath a Saxon In- 


ſcription to this Purpoſe, ALFREDUS ME JUSSIT 


FABRICARI, te. ALFRED directed this to be madet. 
Having thus, to the utmoſt of my Ability, cleared nd juſtified 
theſe naval Expeditions performed near a thouſand Years ago 

2 I 


4 Annal. rer. geſtar. Zlfredi magni, p. 58. Chron. Joan. Brompton. 
ad A. D. 887. © Gul. Malmeſbur. ubi ſupra. + Spelman's Life 
of Alfred. p. 204. $ Annal. Alfred. Magn. 170, 171. 
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I return now to the Thread of my Hiſtory, and to an Account 
of what the Saxons, performed at Sea, after this wife Monarch 
had ſhewn them the Uſe and Importance of a naval Force. 
* E DW ARD ſucceeded to his Father Alfred, and proved a 
very great Prince; however, his Reign was diſturbed, both by 
inteſtine Diviſions, his Couſin Ethelwald, pretending to the 
Kingdom, and by foreign Invaſions of the Danes, who, 
at the Requeſt of this Ethekwald, came in the fourth Veat 
of the King's Reign, in vaſt numbers into England. King 
Edward finding it impoſſible to hinder their landing, drew to- 
gether an Army as ſoon as he could, and followed them into 


| Kent, where he engaged them, and in a bloody Battel killed Eric 


the Daniſh King, and Ethehwald who had ſtirred up this War. 
But, finding that he was till diſturbed with new Swarms' of 
theſe Northern Rovers, he had Recourſe to his Fleet ; and, 


having drawn together a hundred Ships upon the Coaſt of Kent, 


he ſucceſsfully engaged the Enemy, and forced the greateſt Part 
of their Fleet on Shore ; and then landing himſelf, defeated them 


in a bloody Battel, wherein, though he loſt abundance of Men, 


yet he entirely defeated his Enemies, killing moſt of their chief 
Commanders upon the Spot. By degrees he raiſed his'Reputation 
ſo high, not only by his Military Exploits, but by his gentle 
Government and wile Proviſion for his Subjects Safety, that all 
the petty Princes throughout Britain, congratulated him' of their 
own Accord on his Succeſs, willingly owned him for their Lord, 


and humbly deſired his Protection. The very Danes who were 
| ſe.tled in the Iſland, took the fame Method of ſecuring them- 
ſelves againſt his Arms: but a very little Time after this extra- 
ordinary Mark of good Fortune he died ; and in a ſhort Space 


after his younger Brother died, who had ſucceeded him f. 

$ ETHELSTAN ſucceeded his Brother, and gave early 
Proofs of his being the Grandſon of the great Alfred. He dif. 
covered, from his firſt aſcending the "Throne, a great Diſlike 
to that Policy, which his Predeceſſors had uſed, of ſuffering 
the Danes, and other Strangers, who, by Force, had ſeated 
themſelves in the Iſland, to become legal Pofleffors, in confide- 


ration of ſome ſmall Acknowledgment, and a feigned Subjection, 
| which was ſure to laſt no longer, than till they had a fair Op- 


portunity of revolting. This was, certainly, a right Maxim; 
and one may fafely affirm, that this Monarch was the greateſt 


| Politician, and, at leaſt, as great a Captain as any of the Saxon 
Kings. He wiſely judged, that there was no executing his 


Scheme 
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Scheme without a conſiderable Force; and therefore he kept his 
Army, and his Fleet in conftant Readineſs *. At the beginning 


ot his Reign, he made, or rather renewed, the Alliance ſub- 


fiſting between. his Brethren ; and Conſtantine, then King of 
Scots, conceiving that, as their Inte were the ſame, this 
would bind him to a due Performance of the Treaty: in which, 


however, he was miſtaken ; for Conſtantine ſuddenly broke it, 


either out of Caprice, or from an Apprehenſion of Ethel/tan's 
Immediately upon this, the Saxon invaded Scotland 
with a Royal Army, and waſted its Coaſts with a mighty Fleet; 


which brought Conſtantine to a Submiſſion, much againſt his 
Will, as he diſcovered: fome Years after. As ſoon as Ethelflan 
was retired, the Scot began to intrigue with the Britons on one 
Side, and with Anlaß, whom moſt of our Hiſtorians ſtile King 
of [reland, but who in reality was a Daniſh Prince, ſettled 
there by Conqueſt, on the other. In conſequence of theſe Ne- 


gotiations, the Britons marched Northwards, with a great army ; 


| Where they were joined by the whole Force of the Scots : Anlaff 
coming at the ſame Time to their Aſſiſtance, with a more nu- 
merous Fleet than had ever been ſeen in thoſe Seas. Ethel- 
fan, inſtead of being dejected at the Sight of fo many and fo 


powertul Enemies, reſolved to decide the Quarrel, by attacking 


them both at Sea and at Land, at the ſame Time z which he ac- 
cordingly performed with equal Valour and Succeſs, In this 


Battle there fell five Kings, and ſeven Daniſh Chiefs t. It was 
the bloodieſt Engagement that, till then, had ever happened in 


Account of it. By this grand Defeat, King Eibelſtan effectu- 


ally carried his Point, and rendered himſelf the moſt abſolute 


Monarch that ever had re: in Britain i. The Uſe he made 


of his Victory, was, eff y to ſecure his Dominions, by 


taking from the petty Princes, ſuch Places as he judged to be 
dangerous in their Hands ; and in all Probability he would effec- 


tually have eſtabliſhed the Saxon Power, if he had long ſur- 
 vived ; but he died about a Year after, having ſwayed the 
Scepter, ſome fay, fourteen, others, ſixteen Years 


' +EDMUND, his Brother, ſucceeded him in the Throne, 
and found himfelf under a Neceſſity of conteſting with his old 


Enemy Aalaff, and his Aſſociates ; whom he defeated, and 


with whom he afterwards made Peace ; but, finding that there 
was no Dependance upon the Faith, either of the Daniſh or 
= Britiſh 


b Chron. Saxon. p. 3- Gul. Malmeſbur. de geſtis. Reg. Anglor. lib; 


ii. c. 6. Hen. Huntingdon. lib. v. p. 351. Roger. Hoveden. p. 422. 
4 A. D. 938. * Chron, Saxon. p. 112, 113, 114, 1 A. D. 941. 


this Iſland ; and in the Saxon Chronicle, there is a moſt elegant 
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_ Britiſh Princes ſeated on the North, he ſeized on the Kingdom 


of Northumberland, and added it to his own Dominions, giving 
Cumberland to the King of Scots as his Feudatory. He had no 


| | wer Occafion for naval Armaments, the Fame of his Bro- 
r's 


Power preſerving him from 2 Invaſions; ſo that, aſter 
a ſhort Reign, he left his Crown to his Brother Edred *. This 
Prince had ſcarce aſſumed the Regal Dignity, before he was aſ- 
failed by his old Enemies, the Scots and Danes ; againſt whom 
he had not ſo great Succeſs as his Brethren ; not through any 
Fault of his, but rather by reaſon of ſome treaſonable Practices 
of ſome of his powerful Subjects. His Nephew, Eduy, ſtept 


alter him into the Throne; and diſobliging the Monks, they 


have tranſmitted to Poſterity an Account of nothing but his 
Vices !. It ſhould ſeem, however, that, during the Reign of 
all theſe Kings, the naval Power of the Saxons was continually 
increaſing, of which we ſhall fee immediate Proofs ; and to 
this we may aſcribe their not being plagued with any of thoſe 


Iavaſions from the North, which had ſo much diſturbed their 


Prodeceibes. -. ns, 35 
t EDGAR, very juſtly ſtiled the Great, ſucceeded his Bro- 


ther Edioy; and from his firſt aſcending the Throne, demon- 


ſtrated himſelf worthy of being the Heir of Alfred and Ethelſtan. 


He thoroughly underſtood, and ſucceſsfully purſued their Max- 
ims; for he applied himſelf, from the Beginning of his Reign, 


to the raiſing a mighty Maritime Force ; and to the keeping in 
due Subjection all the Petty Princes. In one Thing only he 
was blameable ; that he gave too much into foreign Cuſtoms, 
and indulged the Danes in living promiſcuouſly with his own 
People ; which gave them an Opportunity of knowing tho- 
roughly the State of all Parts of the Nation, of which they made 
a very bad Uſe in ſucceeding Times. In all probability, he was 


led into this Error by his Love to Peace, which indeed he en- 


joyed, much more than any of his Anceſtors had done. But 
he enjoyed it, as a King of this Iſland ought to enjoy it; not 
in a lazy Fruition of Pleaſure, unworthy a Prince; but by aſſi- 
duouſly applying himſelf to Affairs of State; and by an Acti- 


vity which few other Kings are capable of, even in Times of 


the greateſt Danger. But it is neceſſary to enter into particu- 


lars, ſince we are now come to the Reign of that King, who 


moſt clearly vindicated this Right to the Dominion of the Sea, 
and who valued himſelf on his having juſtly acquired the Title 


As 


of Protector of Commerce. 


* Gul. Malmeſbur. de geſt. Reg. Ang. bb. ii. c. 7. 1 Specd's 
Chronicle, p. 369. Þ A. D. 5 _ 1 
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As to his Fleet, all Writers agree, that it was far ſuperior to 
any of his Predeceſſors, as well as much more powertul than 
that of all the other European Princes put togeiher ; but they 
are by no Means of the ſame Mind, as to the Number of Ships 
of which it was compoſed. Some hx it at three Thouſand fix 
Hundred ® ; others, at four Thouſand s; and there wants not 
Authority to carry it fo high, as four Thouſand eight Hundred o. 
However, the firit ſeems to be the moſt probable Number; and 
therefore to it we ſhall keep. Theſe Ships he divided into three 


Flects; each of twelve Hundred Sail, and kept them conſtantly 
ſtationed ; one on the Eaſt, another on the Weſt, and the third, 


on the North Coaſt of the Kingdom: neither was he ſatisfied 
with barely making ſuch a Proviſion z he would likewiſe ſee that 


it anſwered the Ends for which he intended it. In order to this, 


every Year after Eaſter, he went on hoard the Fleet, ſtationed 
on the Eaſtern Coaſt; and failing Weſt, he ſcoured all the 
Channels, looked into every Creek and Bay, from the Thames 
Mouth to the Lands End in Cornwall. en quitting theſe 
Ships, he went on board the Weſtern Fleet, with which, ſteer- 


ing his Courſe to the Northward, he did the like, not only on 


the Engliſb and Scotch Coaſt, but alſo on thoſe of Ireland, and 
among the Hebrides, which lie between them and Britain; 


then meeting the Northern Fleet, he ſailed in it to the Thames 
Mouth p. Thus ſurrounding the Iſland every Summer he ren- 


dered any Invaſion impracticable, kept his Sailors in continual 
Exerciſe, and effectually aſſerted his Sovereignty over the Sea. 


As a further Proof of this, he once held his Court at Chefter ; 


where, when all his Feudatory Princes had aſſembled, in order 
to do him Homage, he cauſed ti em to enter a Barge ; and, ſit- 
ting four on one Side, and four on the other, they rowed, 
while he ſteered the Helm; paſſing thus in Triumph on the 


River Dee, from his Palace, to the Monaſtery of St. Jahn, 


Where he landed, and received their Oaths to be his faithful 
Vaſlals, and to defend his Rights by Land and by Sea: and then, 
having made a ſpeech to them, he returned to his Barge, and 
paſſed in the ſame manner back to his Palace. The Names of 
theſe Princes were, Kenneth King of Scotland, Malcolm King of 
Cumberland, Maccuſius King of the Iſles; and five petty Kings 


of the Britons. When the Ceremony was over, the King was 


pleaſed to ſay, that his Succeſſors might juſtly glory in the Title 
8 of 


m Roger Hoveden. p. 426. Florent. Wigorn. ad. A. D. 975. 
„ Chron. Joan. Brompton. Matthæus Florileg. Henr. 
Huntingdon. Hiſt. lib. v. Rog. Hoveden. Annal. p. 426, 227. Alured 
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of Kings of the Exgliſb; fince, by this folemn Act, he had ſet 


their Prerogative above all Diſputes 9. 2 Fox blames this 


Speech, as an Inſtance of the King's Pride and Vanity * ; which 
was owing to a Narrowneſs of Mind; for ſurely the King in- 
| tended no more than to ſecure his juſt Rights, as his Speech de- 


clared, and to diſtinguiſh between a wife Act of Policy, and a 


mere pompous Parade. 


In the Winter, he travelled by Land through all Parts of his 


Dominions, to ſee that Juſtice was duly adminiftred ; to prevent 


his Nobles from becoming Oppreſſors; and to ſecure the meaneſt 


of his People from ſuffering wrong. Theſe were the Arts by 
which he ſecured "Tranquillity to himſelf ; while he kept 

Foreigners in Awe, and his Subjects in Quiet. By being al- 
ways ready for War, he avoided it; fo that, in his whole 


Reign, there happened but one Diſturbance ; and that, through 
the intemperate Fury of the Britons, who, while he was in the 
North, committed great Diſorders in the Weſt. On his Re- 


turn, he entered their Country with a great Army; and, that 


they might feel the Effects of Plundering, ſuffered his Soldiers 


to take whatever they could find: but when he ſaw the People 
reduced to extreme Miſery, he rewarded his Army out of his 
own Coffers, and obliged them to reſtore the Spoil ; by which 


he left thoſe, whom he found Rebels, the moſt affectionate of 
all his Subjects . Well, therefore, might our ancient Hiſto- 


Tians boaſt as they did of this Prince; and ſay, that he was 
comparable to any of the Heroes of Antiquity. In Truth, he 
far ſurpaſſed them; for, whereas many of them became famous 
by Acts of Rapine and Robbery, he eſtabliſhed his Reputation 
on a Nobler Foundation; that of reigning ſixteen Years, with- 


out a Thief's being found on Land, or a Pyrate heard of at Sea*. 
One Thing more I muſt mention, as being much to my Pur- 
poſe, though unnoticed by any of our modern Writers. It is 


the Preamble of a Decree of his, made in the fourteenth Year 


of his Reign; wherein his Stile runs thus. Ego Edgarus fotius 
Albionis Jaſileus, necnon Maritimorum ſeu Inſulanorum Regum 


circumbabitantium, &c. That is, I Edgar, Monarch of all A- 


bien, and Sovereign over all the Princes of the adjacent Ifles, 


&c. which plainly aſſerts his Naval Dominion . As he lived, 
I ſo 
Gul. Malmeſbur. Hiſt. b. il. cap. 8. p. 50. Florent. Wigan, ad 


An. Dom. 347. Henr. Huntingd. Hift. lib. v. Roger Hoved. Annal. 


p. 426. Alured. Beverl. Annal. lib. viii. In his Acts and Monu- 


ments. * Ranulph. Higden. in Polychron. lib. vi. Roger. 
Hoved. p. 426. Flores Wigorn. ad A. D. 947. Alured. Beverl. 
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ſo he died, in Peace, and full of Glory +. Happy had it been 
for his Succeſſors, if, with his Dominions, they had inherited 
any Portion of his Spirit. But, alas! governed by Women and 
ridden by Prieſts, they quickly broke to pieces that mighty Power 
which he bequeathed them. 1 = 

His Son Edward, a Child, ſucceeded him ; but, by that 


Time he had reigned three Years, he was, by the Contrivance 


of his Mother-in-law, baſely murdered, to make Way for her 


Son Ethelred, who mounted the Throne after his Deceaſe ; but 


who was entirely governed by this Dowager-Queen, his Mo- 
ther *. In ſix Years after the Death of Edgar, the 

of the Nation was fo far ſunk, that a Daniſh Squadron, con- 
fiſting but of ſeven Ships, infeſted the Coaſt, and plundered 
Southampton ; and, in a few Years after, they ravaged and 


burned all the Coaſt ; inſomuch that, in 991, the King by the 


Advice of Siricus, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, made a T reaty 
with the Danes, and endeavoured to bribe them by a Subſidy 
of ten Thouſand Pounds, to forbear plundering ; which gave the 
firſt Riſe to that infamous Tribute, called Danegeld . is pro- 
duced an Effect which might have been eaſily foreſeen, though 


quite contrary to what was intended ; for the Danes committed 


greater Rapines than ever; ſuppoſing, that the worſe they treated 


the King's Subjects, the larger Sums they ſhould extort, for a 
| Promiſe to be gone. Thus the King was compelled to take 
that Method at laſt, to which he ſhould at firſt have had Re- 
courſe, vg. raiſing an Army and fitting out a Fleet. And now, 


when he had done this, his General betrayed him ; whereby the 
Danes for that Time eſcaped, though a little after they returned, 
and were defeated . Theſe, however, were but flight Mif- 
_ chiefs, to thoſe which followed; for, when it is once known, 
that a Kingdom is weakly governed, new Enemies will daily 
riſe. In 993, came Unlaf,, a famous Pyrate, with a Fleet of 
ninety-three Ships, to Stanes, and having waſted the Country 


on both Sides the Thames, they went down the River again, and 


committed new Outrages on the Coaſt of Kent. The King 


ſent an Army to oppoſe them, which they beat, and killed the 


General who commanded it. Afterwards, they landed in the 


Mouth of the Humber, and committed new Devaſtations. The 


next Year, A»loff, Duke of Norway, came before London, with 
a Fleet of ninety-four Sail, and endeavoured to burn it ; but 
the Citizens defended themſelves ſo well, that, at length, he was 

forced 


+ A.D.g77, *A.D.g78.  * Chron. Saxon. ad A. D. 
981. *Ibid. 991. Gul. Malmeſbur. de geſt. Reg. Anglor. lib. ii. 
e. 10. Alured. Beverl. lib. viii. ? Chron. Saxon. A. D. 992. 
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forced to deſiſt; then, marching into Kent and Hampſtire, he 
compelled the Country People to furniſh Horſes for his Army; 
which enabled them to commit ſuch horrid Devaſtations, that 
the King, being unable to protect his Subjects, had Recourſe 
to a Compoſition ; and, having ſent Commiffioners to treat 


with Anlaff, it was agreed to give him ſixteen Thouſand Pounds, 


on Condition that he ſhould never again ſet Foot in England: 


and, which was rare amongſt Men of his Profeffion, he religi- 


_ ouſly kept his Word. In 997, a great Fleet of Strangers en- 
| tered the Mouth of the Severn; ſpoiled all the adjacent Coun- 


tries with Fire and Sword, and afterwards deftroyed Cormuall, 
and Devonſhire ; and, having collected an immenſe Booty, car- 
ried it off to their Ships. The next Year they committed the 
like Ou in Dor ſetſhire; where an Army was fent to oppoſe 
them; which did little. In 999, they came into the Thames, 
and, marching through Kent, the King met them at Canterbury, 
with his Forces, ſo that a Battel enſued; wherein, through ſome ill 
Management, the King was defeated with great Loſs ; which 


ſeemed to have rouſed the Nobility : for, immediately thereupon, 
it was determined, in a great Council, to raiſe a numerous Army, 


and to fit out a Fleet ; which was accordingly done : but t 
anagement continuing, theſe mighty Preparations, ſays my 
Author, ended in nothing more than exhauſting the Purſes, and 


breaking the Spirits of the People; whereby their Enemies were 
encouraged to trample on them more and more. The next 
Year, the Fleet were hindred from acting all the Summer, by 
. Winds, to the great Loſs and Diſſatisfaction of the 


eople. In 1001, new Diſorders of the ſame Kind happened; 


and one of the King's Admirals deſerting with great Part of the 
Fleet, he was conſtrained again to think of Treating; which ac- 
 cordingly he did, and purchaſed Peace for twenty-four Thouſand 
Pounds; and yet the next Year, he found himſelf fo ſtreightened, 
_ that he had no other Way of ſetting his People at Liberty, than 


by a general Maſſacre of the Danes, throughout England. This, 
however, proved but a Temporary Expedient ; for, in a few 
Years, they were in as bad a Condition as ever; inſomuch, that 


through the Fury of the Danes, and the Treachery of his No- 
bility, the King was able to do nothing, but * his Subjects, 


by raiſing vaſt Sums, to be given to their Enemies; for, in 


TRESRE 
Chron Saxon. p. 127.---136. Gulielm. Malmeſb. de geſt. Reg. Ang- 
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 Taxse Oppreffions convinced all the honeſt, and loyal Part 


of the Nation, of the Neceſſity of arming themſelves, and of 


exerting their utmoſt Force to rid them of theſe barbarous 
Gueſts. In order thereto, a new, and general Tax was laid, 


for railing and ſupporting a Fleet and Army. According to this 


Scheme, every three Hundred and ten Hides of Land were to 
find a ſtout Ship; and every eight Hides a Coat of Mail, and 
Helmet ; whereby a great Force indeed was raiſed ; which, 
through Treachery, however, had little Effect . It is plain, 
that this Tax, or Subſidy, was impoſed with Judgment, and by 
common Conſent ; it grew, therefore, thenceforward, an An- 


nual Charge upon the People; and is that Tax we fo often 
mect with, in ancient Writers, under the Name of Danegeld ; 


and from which Edward, the Confeſſor, is ſaid to have freed his 


Subjects. The Reader muſt diſtinguiſh this Subſidy, raiſed upon 


the Engl Nation, from the Money 2 to the 
Danes; though they both go under the ſame Denomination. 


The firſt was raiſed at ſuch Times, and in ſuch Proportions, as 


Neceſſity required; and was, properly 8 called Danegeld; 
as it was given to pacify thoſe Invaders. The ſecond was, a 


regular, ſettled Impoſition, not much unlike our Land-Tax; 


and was properly called, in the Saxon Tongue, Heregyld, i. e. 


Soldier's HAaney; and received the Name of Danegeld, becauſe 


it was originally given to raiſe a Force to fight the Danes. It 
| muſt have amounted to a vaſt Sum in thoſe Days; ſince the 
Saxon Chronicle informs us, that by it, when firſt impoſed, 


there was a prodigious Fleet ſet on foot, ſuch a One as, till then, 


had not been ſeen: Now, if we take this in a very limited 
Senſe, and allow it to ſignify not a greater Fleet than Edgar's, 
but ſuperior to any of his Stationary Squadrons; even this 


would be a very great Thing. The Conſequence of clearing 
this Point, will appear in the ſucceeding Part of the Work: 


in the mean Time, let it be obſerved, that the Nation ſubmitted 


to this grievous Tax, in order to maintain a Naval Force, ſuf- 
ficient. to have preſerved - the Dominion of the Sea; which, 


queſtionleſs, . might have been effected, had the Money they 


gave been faithfully applied. But ſuch were the Delays, ſuch 
the Diſorder in all their Military Preparations, that the People 


were fleeced, the Service neglected, and the unfortunate King 
Ethelred, who, for any Thing that appears in Hiſtory, was a very 
brave, well-meaning Prince, acquired the Sur-name, or rather 
was ſtigmatized with the opprobrious Nickname of The Un- 


ready. 
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ready. This is a diſagreeable Subject; and nothing but the Love 
of Truth, and the Deſire of preventing ſuch Miſchiefs, by 
fairly expoſing their Cauſes, could have prevailed upon me to 
have dwelt on it ſo long. It was my Duty, as an Hiſtorian ; 
and, how unwillingly ſoever, I have performed it. | 
IT would, however, be to no Purpoſe to ſwell this Work, 
with a long Detail of the Misfortunes which befel this Prince, 
and his Son, the valiant Edmund, Sur-named, for his many 
hardy Acts in the Service of his Country, Jronſides; ſince theſe 
are fully related in all our Hiſtories : and indeed, there is great 
Reaſon to ſuſpect, that the Stories we therein meet with, are 
rather amplified than abridged. Two things, however, deſerve 
the Readers Notice in this great Revolution. The firſt, that, 
after once the Spirits of the People had been ſunk, by raifing 
on them a great Sum of Money to purchace Peace, they never 
afterwards could be revived ; but Things daily declined, and the 
chief Perſons in the Realm ſought to ſecure an Intereſt in the 
Conquerors, by betraying thoſe whom they ought to have de- 
fended : fo that the Reduction of England was not ſo much owing 
to the Number and Force of the Enemy, though theſe were 
very great, as to the Treachery of the few, the Dejection of the 
many, and the Diſputes of both among themſelves : their Naval 
Force, even when they were at the loweſt, being more than 
ſufficient to have defended their Coaſts, had it been properly 
conducted. But being ſometimes betrayed by their Admirals, at 
others diſtreſſed for want of Proviſions, every little Accident 
diſcouraged them, and any conſiderable Loſs diſheartened them 
quite. The Conqueſt of ſuch Men could not be hard. The 
ſecond Obſervation I have to make is this; that no ſooner Stuain, 
King of Denmark, found himſelf ſuperior at Sea, than he ſet up 
a Title to the Kingdom ; which ſufficiently ſhews, that this 
Iſland is never ſaſe longer than it is the firſt Maritime Power: 
whence the Importance of our Navy is made too manifeſt to be 
denied, and by which we may be convinced, that as our Free- 
dom flows only from our Conſtitution, ſo both muſt be de- 
fended by our Fleets. e e 8 
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The Naval Hiſtory of the DANES, from the peaceable 
Settlement of CANUTUS on the Throne, to the 


Reſtoration of the SAXON Line; and from thence 


to the Death of King H AROLD: * the 
Space of about forty-eight A 


1 Writers of our ancient Hiſtory, being many of them 


Monks, did not well diftinguiſh between foreign Nations, 
but called all the Invaders of this » from whatever Quarter 
they came, Danes; becauſe the firſt who troubled the Race of the 
Saxons in this Way, were of that Nation, In like manner Fo- 

rs called them Normans ; which ſeems to be a Contraction 
' of Northern Men. Their Practice of the Northern 


Seas, and plundering wherever they came, made them infamous 


in the Eyes of others, it paſſed 
an honourable Way of making War. 


tions were always extremely populous ; and, when they found 


themſelves crouded, their Cuſtom was to equip a Squadron 


owned, Me deb yg 
thefe Sort of Enterpiizes, 


_— 
Heroiſm, than as Acts of Robbery. In Proceſs of Time, as 
5 hue þ 22 * 


Settlements, whenever they found themſelves ſtrong 


into their Hiſtory, ſince it is evident „ that they attained 
their Dominion here by their Power at which is the only 


Thing thee delngs than, ama. apr. Fant But, if it were, 
there has been lately publiſhed at Copenhagen,. a very compleat 


Hiſtory of the Acts of * the Danes in foreign Countries, 

Hrly in England, Scotland, and Ireland; all of which they long 

haraſſed, made Settlements in all, and were expelled from them 

all, through their making an ill Uſe of their Power ©. * 
HEN 


© The Tide of this curious — Geſta & Veſtigia Da- 


norum extra Daniam ; præcipue in Oriente, Italia, Hiſpania, Gallia, 
Angla, Scotia, Hibernia, Belgio, Germania, & Sclavonia. Maximam 


partem Scriptorum, non Exoticorum minus, uam Domeſticorum, 
— _— N 


enough to make them. It is not our Buſineſs to enter deeply 


1 
( 
| 


Wurm Swain, King of Denmark, invaded this Country, 
about the Year 1013, it was in Revenge of the Death of his 
Countrymen ; and there were, at that Time, ſo many great 
Men here of Daniſh Extraction, and the reſt were fo much 
diſaffected to their Natural Prince, that he ſoon found Encou- 
ragenent to ſet up a Title by Election, as is, though ſomewhat 
_ obſcurely, intimated by ſome of our Hiſtorians ; but plainly 
and fully by the Daniſh Writers. Indeed, the Defection at 
that Time was fo general, that Ethelred abandoned his King- 
dom, and retired into Normandy ; and, if Swain had lived, it 
is doubtful, whether he might not have kept the Poſſeſſor 
But, he dying in the Beginning of the next Year, the Hanes 
in England declared for Canutus his Son, and the Saxons re- 
called King Etheired*. However, after the Death of the laſt 
mentioned Prince, Canutus had a ſtrong Party, who adhered to 
him, eſpecially among the Clergy ; ſo that, at length, King 
Edmund Ironſide, by the Perſuaſion of one Eadric, who had 
| betrayed his Father during his whole Reign, entered into a 
Treaty with Canutus, whereby it was agreed, that they ſhould 
reign jointly : after which King Edmund did not live long, and 
ſo the whole fell to Canutus by Survivorſhip. Some of our 
Authors indeed write, Edmund was murdered by the Contri- 
vance of Eadric; but for this there ſeems to be no good Foun- 
dation. The Saxon Annals ſay plainly, that he deceaſed on 
the Feaſt of St. Andrew, in the Year 1016, and that he was 
buried with his Grandfather King Edgar, at Glaſtonbury e. 
* CANUTUS aſcended the Throne by the general Con- 
ſent of the Nation, and, in the ſecond Year of his Reign, 
raiſed an extraordinary Subſidy, or Danegeld, in order to pay off 
his Fleet. This amounted to ſeventy-two thouſand. Pounds for 
the reſt of the Kingdom, and eleven thouſand Pounds for the 
City of London: after which he ſent back his Fleet and Forces 
to Denmark, excepting forty Ships which he kept to guard the 
Coaſt. He was a very wiſe 
Time he aſſumed the Crown, did all that was in his Power to 
conciliate the Affection of his new Subjects; which he ſo hap- 
pily effected, that they ſerved him faithfully in his Wars, for 
the Recovery of ſome Part of his foreign Dominions, which 
were loſt during his Stay here. Thus, in 1027, he ſailed with 
a Fleet of fifty Ships with Engliſp Forces on board into Norway, 
out of which having driven Olaf, who had ſet himſelf up for 
King, he the next Year returned into England. Two Years 
afterwards, 


0 Chron, Saxon. p. 144, 145. © Ibid. A. D. 1016, „A. D. 
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e and brave Prince, and, from the 
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afterwards, he invaded Scotland both by Land and Sea, and ob- 
liged that King to ſubmit to his Terms f, and, throughout his 
whole Reign, this Prince carried his Prerogative in Naval Af- 
fairs as high as, or rather higher than, any of his Predeceſſors, 
as the learned Mr. Selden juſtly obſerves, and very fully proves 
from Records and Hiſtory *. Indeed it was very eaſy for him 
ſo to do, being King of Denmark and Norway, as well as 
England. 3 1 . 
He intended to have made his Son Harditnute, whom he 
had by Emma, the Widow of his Predeceſſor Ethelred, the Heir 
of his Kingdoms; but, he being in Denmark at the Time of 
his Deceaſe, his eldeſt Son Harold Sur-named, from his Swift- 
neſs, Harefoot, found a Party amongſt the Nobility, and poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the Kingdom. Some Writers tell us, that his 
Brother Hardiknute prepared a great Fleet with an Intent to have 
invaded his Dominions; but, as to this, the Saxon Chronicle is 
filent ; nor is there any Thing memorable recorded in his Reign. 
It is ſaid, that he raiſed the Danegeld, or Subſidy, for the 
Maintenance of ſixteen Ships, which was, it ſeems, the ſtated 
Tax in the latter Part of his Father's Reign ; and, from what 
follows, it will appear, that this was a very reaſonable Impo- 
ſition : but then it muſt be conſidered, that, in the Days of 
King Canutus, his Engliſh Subjects had nothing to fear; and, 
from this Circumſtance it is probable, that the Caſe was the 
ſame under Harald. He died after a Reign of little more than 
four Years, and was ſucceeded by his Brother Hardiknute t, 
who coming with a large Fleet to take Poſſeſſion of the King- 
com, he that "_ Year raiſed the Danegeld to ſixty-two Ships. 
The following Year he levied twenty-one thouſand and ninety- 
nine Pounds, and fixed the Subſidy for the future, at thirty-two 
Ships. His Uncle Swain being in Danger of loſing the King- 
dom of Norway, he ſent a Fleet from England to his Aſſiſtance; 
which did not, however, anſwer the End he propoſed : and, a 
little after, he died ſuddenly at a Wedding, and with him ended 
tne Dominion of the Danes in England, in leſs than twenty- 
eight Years after the 2 of Canutus to the Crown l. 
EDWARD the Confeſſor, the Son of King Ethelbert and 
Queen Emma, ſucceeded his half-Brother Hardiknute t, and 
” | proved 
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proved a very great Prince in the Opinion of the Monks, and a 
very weak one in the Sentiments of better Judges. In the Be- 
ginning of his Reign, he kept up a Fleet of thirty-five Sail; 

but, afterwards falling out with the Earl Godwin and his Sons, 
their Quarrels threw the whole Kingdom into DiſtraCtion ; in- 
ſomuch, that in the Year 1046, a pyratical Squadron, conſiſt- 


ing of no more than twenty-five Ships, commanded by Lothen, 
and Yrling, came to Sandwich, where they landed the Forces 
on board them, who immediately ſpoiled all the adjacent Coun- 


ty, and carried off the Prey to their Ships. Afterwards, they 
retired to the Iſland of Thanet, intending from thence to have 


plundered the Coaſt at their Leiſure ; but, by this Time, the 


Militia roſe, and not only prevented them from landing, but 
ſtreightned them ſo much where they were, that with great 
Difficulty they eſcaped. Then, falling on the Coaſts of Suf- 
felt and Norfolk, they committed the ſame Outrages there; 
and, at laſt, failed away to Flanders, with the Wealth they had 
gots without meeting with any Interruption from the King's 
hips. The next Year the King was himſelf at Sea with a Fleet, 
and was able to do little; Earl Godwin and his Sons, having al- 
moſt all the Power, while the King had an empty Title, with 


which he was little contented. Swain, Earl Godwrn's eldeſt 


Son, falling out with his Family, as well as the King, commit- 
ted great Outrages on all the Coaſt. His Father too, being 
diſobliged, had Recourſe to a Naval Armament, to oppoſe 


which, the King fitted out a Fleet of fifty Sail ; but, whether 
it was through the Intrigues of the Earl, or the weak Manage- 


ment of the King, ſo it fell out, that, after all theſe Preparations, 
a Treaty enſued, in conſequence of which, the Earl re-entered 
the King's Favour, and with his Sons was declared the King's 
beſt Subjects. Such was the Doctrine of thoſe Times ! After the 
Death of this great Nobleman, his Sons Harold, and Toftigo, ſue- 
ceeded him in his Dignities, and uſed them rather for their own 
Conveniency, than with any Reſpect to the Royal Authority. 
It muſt, however, be owned, that thev reduced the Britons, 


who had taken up Arms under their King Griffith, who was 


killed in the Action: yet Teige made ſo bad a Governor in 


Northumberland, where the King had placed him, that the 


People expelled him ; nor could he be reftored, though his Bro- 
ther Harold was ſent with an Army for that Purpoſe : which 
ſo diſguſted him, that he ſailed with a Squadron of Ships into 
Flanders; where, like his eldeſt Brother Stain, he turned Py- 
rate, and began to think of pillaging, by Sea, that Country, 
the Inhabitants of which would not ſufler him to plunder them 
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on Land. In the midſt of theſe Confuſions, King Edward 
died *, as w and irreſolutely as he lived, without ſecuring the 
Succeſſion to Edgar Atheling, his intended Heir, and who had 
indeed a better Title than himſelf ; which threw the Nation in- 
we 1 and gave Harold, the Son of Earl Godwin, 
rtunity of ſeizing the Crown, to which he had no 
Title at all *. An Act equally fatal to himſelf, and to the People, 
ſince it occaſioned the — Invaſion, and the abſolute Exclu- 
ſion of the Saxon Line, the Monarchs of which had deſerved fo 
well of their Country, by making good Laws, encouraging 
Arts, and defending it by their Arms. But, before we pro- 
ceed to this Revolution, it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomewhat of 
the Character of Harold, as well as of his Adminiſtration ; for 
though he was a very ambitious, and conſequently a bad Man, 
yet he wanted not ſome Qualities worthy of a Prince. 
Tu x principal Perſons about King Edward at his Death 
were ſuch as had been of Earl Godwir's Faction, and therefore 
_ countenanced a Report ſpread by Harold, that the King had ap- 
pointed him his Succeſſor, which we find in the Saxon Chronicle ! : 
and yet, in that very Book, there are many Things which are 
inconſiſtent with this Account; ſuch as the owning that the 
| King ſent for his Couſin Edward, the Father of Edgar Athe- 
ling ®, and, after the Death of Harold, 141 bent have been 
King *, thou os page Bag. by that Circum- 
ſtance ; but juſt as it did 363 
Edward's Death. Such as ſay, that Harold took the Crown, 
as being more fit to wear it than an unexperienced Boy, like 
Edgar, ſeem to ſpeak the Truth . Harold had all the Qualities 
neceſſary to have rendered him popular in an elective Kingdom. 
He was of a great Family, equally allied to the Saxons and 
Danes, very brave in his whe, = well verſed in the Art of 
War; but, above all, jealous of the Honour of the Nation, 
and very deſirous of od wer his Independency at Land and 
Sea . He had, however, great Difficulties to Were with. 


A great Part of the Nation were diſſatisfied with * itle, and 
paid 
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paid him an unwilling Obedience. William Duke of Norman- 
5 laid Claim to his Crown, and. began to. raiſe an Army to 
ſupport that Claim. Add to this, that his Brother 7 %ige, 
who had quarelled with: the late King, and with his own 2 
ther, a on the Coaſts of Yorkſhire and Northumberland, 
with a Fleet of fifty Sail. Earl Edwin encountered him on his 
landing, defeated his Army, and afterwards deſtroyed a great 
Part of his Fleet; fo that, with no more than twelve Ships, he 
_ eſcaped to Scotland 1. ” 5 . I 
On the firſt News of his Brother's Invaſion, Harold pre- 
| pared to march Northwards, in order to prevent, if poſſible, the 
fatal Conſequences of a Man's Malice, whom he knew to have 
both Courage and Ability, conſiderable Intereſt at Home, and 
Allies abroad: nor did he deſiſt from his Deſign on the 
ews of the Check he had received by his late Defeat. knows- 
ing that his reſtleſs Temper would not let him be long before he 
endeavoured to revenge this Aﬀront. Indeed, he found an 
Opportunity ſooner than he could have expected; for he was 
ſcarce arrived in Scotland, before he heard of a new Pretender 
to the Crown which his Brother wore. This was Harold Har- 


fager, that is, Fair-haired, King of Norway, who ſet up a Title 


by Deſcent, and, to ſupport it, put to Sea with a Fleet of 
three hundred Sail, and a numerous Army on Board. With 
him To/tigo joined, and both, failing up the Humber, landed 
their Forces, and began to direct their March towards York. 
The two great Earls, Edward and Morker, inſtantly aſſembled 
all the Forces they could raiſe, in order to oppoſe them. A 
Battel quickly enſued, in which the Earls were totally routed, 
and, in conſequence whereof, the King of Norway poſſeſſed 
himſelf of York. King Harold, no Way diſcouraged at this ill 
News, ordered a Fleet to be fitted out, and in the mean Time 
marched in Perſon againſt the Enemy, who lay in an intrenched 
Camp, which they imagined to be impregnable. But the King 
having firſt forced Stanford-Bridge, ever ſince ſtiled Battel-Bridge, 
attacked them with ſuch Vigour, that, after a long and blood 
Diſpute, he forced their Intrenchments, killed both Harold 
Harfager and Taſtigo upon the Spot; and his Admirals at Sea 
having like Succeſs in beating the Nortueigian Fleet, Olaf the 
Son of Harold Harfager, was glad to capitulate, and to agree 
to embark the ſcattered Remains of his Army on board 
twenty Veſlels, and to give up all the vaſt Spoil they had taken, 
with 
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with the reſt of his Father's Navy, to the Conqueror, which 
was preſently put in Execution !. 
| Tris was one of the greateſt Victories that we find recorded 
by our Hiſtorians ; for, in the beginning of this Expedition, 


the King of Denmark had ſubdued the Orkneys : and, indeed, 
conſidering the Force with which he invaded it, there was no 
ſmall Probability of his ſubjecting England. By this Defeat, 
the King entirely fruſtrated this Deſign, and, beſides ridding him- 


ſelf of ſo formidable an Enemy, acquired a vaſt Treaſure, and 


Fan 


y augmented his Fleet; but, as Succeſs generally ſhews a 

in the trueſt point of Light; ſo, the King on this Occa- 
ſion diſcovered ſome ill Qualities which he hitherto con- 
cealed ; for, inſtead of dividing the rich Booty he had taken, 


or ſo much as a Part of it, amongſt his Army, he laid Hands 
upon the Whole, which greatly damped their Affection to him, 
and made his Soldiers leſs willing to hazard their Lives in the 


Service of ſo hard a Maſter. On the other Hand, the Duke 
of Normandy had been labouring, by a Variety of Methods, to 
draw together ſuch an Army, and ſuch a Fleet, as might en- 
able him to proſecute the Title he had ſet up to the ZEnghb 
Crown ; which, at laſt, by dint of mighty Promiſes to Foreigners, 


as well as his own Subj he accompliſhed. His Forces con- 


ſiſting of Normans, Flemings, Frenchmen, and Britons, he im- 


| barked on Board a prodigious Number of Ships, few of which 
were of any great Force, though all fit enough for Tranſports. 
Upon the 28 of September 1066, he landed ſafely at Pevenſey 
in Suſſex ; and no ſooner ſaw his Troops on Shore, than he burned 
| his uſeleſs Fleet, which he knew was no Way able to engage 
that of the Engliſh: and having done this, and raiſed a ſtrong 
Fortification, he began to march farther into the Country *. 
Harold had the News of this Expedition quickly tranſmitted to 


him in the North, whence he marched with great Diligence 
with his Forces, fluſhed indeed with their late Victory; but, 


by fo rude a Service, much diminiſhed in their Numbers, their 


Spirits alſo damped by Diſcontent. The King, however, taking 
Council from the preſent Situation of his Affairs, behaved towards 
them more graciouſly than he had lately done; and, by ſending 
for the Nobility, and repreſenting to them the Danger to which 
themſelves and their Country, as well as he and his Title, were 
expoſed to, gained conſiderable Recruits : ſo that, by the Time 
he arrived at London, his Army was again become very _— 

| | rable, 
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rable ; only his Soldiers ſtood in need of Refreſhment. But 
Harold, fearing the ill Effects of Delays, and rejecting the Pro- 
poſitions made him by an Ambaſſador, ſent from Duke William 
to meet him at London, continued to move on towards Suſſex, 
in order to determine the Fate of the Kingdom, by a deciſive 
Battel; notwithſtanding his Brother Grithus uſed many prudent 
Arguments to diſſuade him, adviſing him to entruſt the Army 


to his Care, and to remain at London, in order to take proper 


Meaſures, in caſe Things went not ſo well as they wiſhed. 


On the 13th of Oclober, the King arrived near Haſtings, 


where the Enemy lay encamped ; and, though ſome Propoſals 
of Peace were again made him, he remained firm to his firſt 
Opinion of * all to the Sword. The next Day, being 
Saturday, he diſpoſed his Forces in order of Battel, giving the 


Van to the Kentiſh Troops, and nv the Londoners for the 


Centre, where he fought in Perſon with his two Brothers. The 
Duke of Normandy, on his Side, did all that could be expected 
from a great Captain, and one inured to Arms from his Youth. 


The Conteſt was long and bloody, agreeable to the Value of 


the Prize which was to be the Reward of the Victor. But the 
Normans, making Uſe of long Bows, as yet not well known to 
the Engliſh, had thereby a great Advantage, which turned the 
Fortune of the Day, and gave them a Victory my Way com- 
_ pleat. King Harold drawing the choiceſt of his Troops about 
his Royal Standard, fought it out bravely to the laſt, falling b 


a Shot he received under the left Eye, which pierced to his L 
Brain. With him fell his Brothers Grithus and Leofrick, and 


of private Men 67,974. We need not wonder, that this En- 
ement alone ſecured the Kingdom to Duke William; eſpe- 


cially, if we reflect on the hard-fought Battel in York/ire but a 


few Months before: for two ſuch Actions might well exhauſt 
the Strength of a Nation, harraſſed for ſome hundred Years 
before by the Danes. Yet the Saxons, if they had been . well- 
united, might have had, at leaſt, another Struggle, but their in- 
teſtine Factions contributed as much to their Ruin, as the Force 
of the Invader. For, one Part of the Nation adhering to Ed- 
gar Atheling, the undoubted Heir of the Crown, and another 
inclining to the great Earls Edibin and Morker, this Diviſion diſ- 
abled both. Thus ended that Monarchy which, from the Time of 
Hengiſt, had endured about fix hundred Years; and, as it began 
through 


t Chron. Saxon. p. 172. Gulielm. Malmeſb. de geſt, Reg. Ang. lib. 
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66 NAVAL HISTORY 
through Perſonal Valour, fo the ſame Spirit was preſerved even 
in its Termination ; for, as a learned Writer of thoſe Times 
informs us, the laſt King Harold was a Man in Gentleneſs of 
Nature equalled by few, in Martial Virtue ſurpaſſed by none, 
having moſt of tizoſe great Qualives which render Princes glo- 
rious, and who, if the Event had correſponded with Probability, 
ſeemed born to repair the decayed State of his Country *. He 
left behind him four Sons, It is very remarkable, that three of 
theſe, Godwin, Edmund, and Magnus, had Intereſt enough after 
the Death of their Father, to carry off the greateſt Part of his 
Fleet ; which enabled them to make many Attempts, as 
we ſhall ſec hereafter, againſt the Power of the Normans : but, 
proving always unſucceÞ>ful, they at length retired to Denmark, 
where they were kindly received, and where they languiſhed out 
the Remainder of their Lives. I ſhould not have taken Notice 
of this Circumſtance, but that it ſerves to explain the ſucceeding 
Part of our Hiſtory, and ſhews how the Norman power at Sea 
came to be ſo gf a conſiderable ſpace after the Conqueſt ; as 
well as why the Northern Princes were fo ready to give Aſſiſtance 
to ſuch as undertook to diſturb this new Poſſeſſor of the Engliſb 
Crown: in which Scheme we ſhall find Perſons, who had very 
different Intereſts, concurred upon the old Maxim in Politics, 
that, in acting againſt a common Enemy, the Principles of par- 
ticular Parties may be ſuſpended ®. | 
We ought, now, to take a View of the Commerce of the 
Saxons, and to enquire into the Uſe they made of that Domi- 
nion of the Sea, to which they made fo loud a Pretence. It fo 
happens, indeed, that we have in this Refpe but very indiffe- 
rent Materials as to direct Facts. But whoever will con- 
ſider what kind of Men the Writers of theſe Times were, and 
how little likely they were to underſtand Traffic, he will not ſo 
readily miſconſtruct their Silence, as ſome critical Writers have 
done: by which I mean, he will not conclude from thence, that 
the Saxons had little or no foreign Trade; ſince, if they had ever 
ſo much, Monks and Eccleſiaſtics were not like to be acquainted 
with it. However, it may be truly aſſerted, that the Trade of 
the Saxons was very conſiderable before the Norman Conqueſt, 
perhaps more conſiderable than for ſome Time afterwards ; and 
that this is not either a bold Aſſertion, or a groundleſs Con- 
jecture, we ſhall be able to make out by a Variety of Arguments, 
which, for the Honour of our Country, deſerve to be duly 
conſidered. 2 : 
| N 
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Ix the firſt Place, then, let us obſerve, that the Correſpon- 
dence between our Princes, and thoſe of the Continent, is one 
good Argument in Favour of the Nation's Commerce : for it 
cannot be believed, that the greateſt Princes of Europe, would 
either enter into Treaties with obſcure and barbarous Na- 
tions, beſtow their Daughters on the Princes of ſuch People, or 
receive from them their Daughters to be Partners in their Beds 
and Thrones. Yet we ſee, that Charles the Great of France 


entered into an Alliance with King Offa, as he alſo did with 
the King of Scots; and, as to Marriages, Ethelwolf the Father 
of King Alfred, married the Daughter of the Emperor Charles 


the Bald; King Ethelred married Emma, Daughter to the Duke 
of Normandy ; and as to the Princeſſes of England, they were 
married all over Europe, to the moſt illuſtrious Sovereigns : nay, 
even in their Diſtreſs, when the Sons of Edmund Ironſide fled 


abroad for Protection, one married the Emperor's Daughter, the 


other the Daughter of the King of Hungary. Now, it is im- 

flible for us to conceive, how the Worth and Quality of ſuch 
2erſons ſhould be known in theſe diſtant Places, if there had 
not been an extenſive Commerce between the Subjects of the 
Engliſh Kings, and thoſe of theſe Princes. Add to this, that 
Aſerius Menevenſis informs us, that King Alfred's Court was 
conſtantly crowded with Perſons of Diſtinction; and, that he 
was extremely careful in procuring the beſt Artiſts of all Kinds, 


from different Parts. Again, the public, and private Buildings 


of the Saxons, demonſtrate, that they were not either a rude, 


or unſociable People; but rather the contrary : ſince they were 


exceedingly elegant, for the Time in which they were raiſed; 


and we know, by Experience, that this kind of Taſte is the 
pure Effect of Commerce and Traffic. We may likewiſe ob- 


| ſerve, that the very claiming the Sovereignty of the Sea, is a 
plain Indication of our driving a great Trade upon it; ſince 
thoſe only defire this Dignity, who know the Iniportance of it ; 


and, as our Claims in this Reſpect, are elder, and more ex- 


plicit than thoſe of any other European Nation, we muſt con- 


clude, that the Value of this Right was earlier underſtood here, 


than elſewhere. "Theſe are general Reaſons only: I will now 
offer ſome, that are more Particular. bY | 


— 


We had greater Opportunities, of underſtanding Naval Af- 


fairs in this Iſland, than perhaps any other Nation ever had ; 
for, before the Roman Invaſion, the Britons had ſome Skill in 
Navigation, and had fitted out conſiderable Fleets : They, after- 
wards, improved in this, as in all other Arts, by adding the 
Latin Learning to their own ; whence we find them, under 
Carauſius, Maximus, and . IP able to bear up againſt Fu 
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the Maritime Force of the Reman Empire. The Saxons were 
not deſtitute of Skill in Naval Affairs, before their Arrival here; 
for we read, that they diſtinguiſhed Time, by the ebbing and 
flowing of Tides*; a kind of Knowledge, which notwith- 
ſtanding all the Boaſts of the Greeks, Alexander's Seamen had 
not acquired, even when he made his Indian Expedition ?; and 
in which it appears, neither Cæſar nor any of his Soldiers, were 
well verſed at the Time of his invading this Iſland . It was 
_ therciore highly natural, when theſe Nations were in ſome 
Meaſure mixed together; and, by degrees alſo, were blended 
with the Danes : | ſay, it was highly natural for them, to puſh 
their Genius for Maritime Affairs, as far as it would go. And 
this leads me to another Argument ; which, is drawn from the 
vaſt Number of Ships, that it is apparent, we had at all Times, 
from the Fleets fitted out by the Roman Governors, and by 
the Saxon Princes, eſpecially 4; red, Edgar, and Ethelred : ſince 
Navies cannot be built in a Seaſon or two; or, if they could, 
would prove of little Uſe in a Country deſtitute of Seamen. 
Laſtly, our Coin is a Proof of our Commerce. There were 
under the Saxon Kings Variety of Mints, no leſs than ſeven in 
London; and the Laws relating to Coinage are very numerous. 
Now, fince Silver was never a Commodity of our own, it fol- 
lows that this Coinage, muſt have ariſen from the Profits, or, 
to uſe a Modern Phraſe, from the Balance of Trade, in our 
Favour. I preſume, I may add to this, a Law made by King 
Eagar, for reducing all Weights, Meaſures, &c. to one Stan- 
dard. Now, this was to remedy an Inconvenience, that muſt 
have crept in, 1232 with different Nations; and, ſo in- 
troducing their Meaſures: and the Scope of the Law on the 
other Hand, proves that the Legiſlature in thoſe Days, bad a 
juſt Reſpect to Commerce; and was inclined to do any Thing 
which might facilitate it ; all which, taken together, in my Opi- 
nion, does abundantly make good my Aſſertion; and demon- 
ſtrates, as far as the Brevity of this Deſign will permit, the 
Commercial Genius of our Anceſtors, the Saxons, to whom 


we ſtand indebted for the chief Prerogatives of our Crown, I 


mean, in Compariſon with the other Powers of Europe ; and 
that generous Spirit of Freedom, which is the Soul of our ex- 
cellent Conſtitution, and which the Princes of the Norman Line, 
endeavoured, but in vain, to extinguiſh. rs 

| Mo HiTHERTO 


Sidon. Apollinar. lib. viii. Ol. Worm. in Faſtis Danicis, lib. i. 
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HiTHERTO, I have treated Things more largely than I pro- 
poſe to do in my Accounts of the ſubſequent Reigns, down to 
that of Henry VII. becauſe this Period hath been much neg- 
lected; and from an Unwillingneſs to ſearch into the Records 
of Antiquity, we have been made to believe, that, before the 
| Reman Conqueſt, the Inhabitants of Britain, were an inconſi- 
derable People; which we have ſhewn to be very falſe. But, 
from the Time of William, Sir-named the Conqueror, our mo- 
dern Hiſtories are more fruitful ; and therefore, we may indulge 
a greater Brevity here. However, we ſhall take Notice of 
every Thing that is material, or that may contribute to the 
Reader's having a juſt Notion of the State our Naval Affairs 
were in, under the Reign of our Monarchs, reſpectively, as 
well as the remarkable Expeditions in their I imes. _— 


be Naval Hiſtory of ENGLAND, during the Reigns 


of the Princes of the Norman Race, viz. William, 


ſtiled the Conqueror , William Rufus; Henry Beau- 


| clerk; and Stephen: containing the Space of about 


eighty-eight Years. 


- XF all the foreign Princes, who in a Courſe of Ages have 


aſcended the Engliſb Throne, William, Duke of Normandy, 


ſeemed to promiſe the beſt, in Regard to the Maintainance of 
the Honour and Dignity of the Crown which he aſſumed. He 


was in the Prime of his Life, if we conſider him as a Prince, 
being about forty-three Years of Age, when he came hither ; 


had been a Sovereign from his very Childhood, and maintained 
his Rights, in the Duchy of Normandy, againſt the King of 
France, and other troubleſome Neighbours, with ſuch Conſtancy 


him in the full Enjoyment of the Dominions left him by his Fa- 


ther . He had great Opportunities of being acquainted with 


the Engliſh, before his coming hither ; by reaſon of the near 
Relation between King Edward, the Contelor, and his Father, 
Duke Robert: and the long Stay that King made in Nermandy, 
while the Power of the Danes ſubſiſted in England. This oc- 
caſioned a great Intercourſe between the Engliſb and Normans, 

| 5 during, 


Oder. Vital. GulieL . Les Chroniques de Normandie: 
3 | | 


and Courage, as, at length procured him Succeſs, and fixed 
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during the Reign of that King; who rendered himſelf ſuſpected 
to the former, by his extraordinary Kindneſs to the latter: 
which might poſſibly grow from a Mixture of Fear, as well as 
Love ; fince he had no other Support againſt the Power of Earl 
Godwin ; which induced him to invite Duke Milliam hither, in 
his Life-time ; and accordingly he did make him a Viſit ® ; and 
was undoubtedly, the chief Motive to his feeding him with 
Hopes of being his Heir. As to the Title of King William, it 
is not requiſite, that we ſhould enter into a minute Diſcuſſion 
of it ; and therefore it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that he 
claimed three different Ways. Firſt, by Donation from King 
Edward ; ſecondly by Right of Arms; whence, in ſucceeding 
Times, he was Sir-named The Conqueror ; and, thirdly, by Elec- 
tion : to which ſome have added a fourth Title, by Grant from 
the Pope; though this was no more than an Approbation of 
the firſt. However he came by the Crown, he certainly con- 
_ deſcended to have his Right recognized by the People; and pro- 
miſed ſolemnly at his Coronation, to govern as his Saxon Pre- 
deceſſors had done; though he afterwaads did not act quite ſo 
conformable to his Oath, as his Subjects expected. To ſay the 
Truth, he was of a ſtern and arbitrary Diſpoſition ; which did 
not very well agree with the 'Temper of this Nation ; and 
from this Diſcordancy, between the King's Humour and his 
Subjects Sentiments, as to their own Rights, ſprung thoſe many 
Diſorders which happened during his Reign, and the Miſeries 
brought thereby upon the People; of which, we have ample 
Accounts in the Hiſtories of thoſe Times e. - 
Hz was too wiſe a King, not to diſcern the Importance of 
a Naval Power; and too high-ſpirited a Prince, to ſuffer any 
of the Prerogatives, claimed by his Predeceflors, to be at all 
prejudiced by his Conduct. But, in the Beginning of his Reign, 
| he found himſelf, as we have before obſerved, under great diffi- 
culties in this Point. He had, at his coming from Normandy, 
drawn together all the Shipping that could be had, as appears, 
by his delaying his Expedition for ſome Time, for Want of 
Veſlels ; as alio from the Number employed, which was not 
leſs than nine Hundred; and all theſe, we have ſeen, he burned. 
The greateſt Part of the Engliſh Navy, was carried away by the 
Sons of Harold, and other Malcontents, ſo that he could hardly 
draw together even an inconſiderable Fleet: and yet the King 
| reſolved to take ſome Care of a Matter of ſo great Importance, 


> Chroniques de Normandie, fol. 54. © Chronic: Saxon. Ingulph. 
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fore his Return into Normandy. With this View, he paſſed into 
Kent ; where the Natives having firſt procured a Recognition of 
their Rights, delivered up to hun, the Caftle and Port of 
Dover, which was what he principally wanted. Here, he placed 
a ſtrong Garriſon ; and, having by this Time got together 
| ſome Ships, appointed a Squadron for a Guard of the Coaſts ; 
and embarked a Part of his Army, with the chief Perſons in 
England, whom he carried with him, as Hoſtages, for Nor- 
mandy; intending to return, as he did, with a greater Force, 
in order to ſecure himſelf againſt any Deſection of his new 
Subjects, as well as from foreign Invaſions, with both which 
he was threatened 4. | Os 5 
In the third Year of his Reign *, that Storm, which he 
had foreſeen, burſt upon his Dominions; and, under any 
other Prince but himſelf, would, in all probability, have been 
fatal. Our modern Hiſtorians, eſpecially, relate this fo Jamely, 
that their Readers can ſcarce form any juſt Idea of the Dan- 
ger the Nation was in; which is one Reaſon for our giving 
a Detail of it: and beſides this, it is of ſo great Conſequence 
to the Subject of which we are treating, and ſo fully proves 
the Impoſhbility of keeping Britain, without having a ſuperior 
Force at Sea, that it would be incxcuſable in us, either to 
omit, or to curtail it. Immediately after his Return from 
Normandy, the King began to treat the Engliſh pretty ſeverely ; 
whereupon, many of the moſt conliderable Perſons retired out 
of the Kingdom ; ſome one Way, ſome another. The two 
reat Earls, Edwin and Morker, with many others of the No- 
Fairy, and not a few of the Clergy, went into Scotland; 
where Edzar Atheling, and his Family, took Shelter ; and from 
whence, they very ſoon invaded the North Part of England®. 
Other Lords fled to Denmark, to King Swain II. who had 
always kept up a Claim to the Engliſß Crown; and who, 
therefore, readily yielded Credit to their Aſſurances, that, if 
he would but ſend a Force ſufficient to give them Encou- 
ragement, the Engliſh, eſpecially in the Northern Parts, would 
throw off the Norman Yoke, and declare for him. He, there- 
fore, equipped a conſiderable Fleet; ſome Copies of the Sax- 
on Chronicles ſay 240; others make them 3oo Sail; and ſent 
them under the Command of his Brother-in-law Oſborn, his 
Sons Haroid and Canutus, and ſome of the Engliſh Fugitives ; 
| | well 


4 Chron. Saxon. ad A. D. 1067. Gul Malmeſb. de peſtis Reg 
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well provided with all Things neceſſary, and with a confi- 
Jerable Body of Forces on Board : ſo that nothing leſs than 
the ſubduing the whole Kingdom, was the Intent of this 
Expedition *. HE EE 
Feu Expeditions of ſuch Conſequence, and wherein fo 
many Perſons of different Intereſts were concerned, had, in 
the Beginning, ſo good Succeſs, as that of which we are 
ſpeaking ; for the Daniſh Fleet having favourable Winds, and 
fair Weather, came ſafely into the Mouth of the Humber; 
and there debarked the F orces, about the Middle of Augu/? 
1069, as we are told by Matthew Pariss. They were im- 
mediately joined by Edgar Atheling, the Earls Edward and 
Mor ler, the famous Earl Waltheof, and abundance of other 
Perſons of Diſtinction, with a great Army, compoſed of Eng- 
liſb and Scots; and then moved directly towards York, which , 
King /7am had cauſed to be ſtrongly fortified. The Go- 
vernor, whoſe Name was Mallet, reſolved to make an Obſti- 
Nate Defence. with this View, he ordered Part of the Sub- 
urbs to be ſct on Fire, that the Danes might not lodge in them 
on their Approach; but, through ſome Negligence, the Fire 
caught the City, and burnt a great Part of it before it could be 
extinguiſhed ; which gave the Danes an Opportunity of taking 
it almoſt without a Stroke : aſter which, they attacked the Citadel, 
took it, and put three Thouſand Normans to the Sword; on this 
Succeſs, as the Daniſh Writers ſay, Earl J/altheof was left 
there with a ſtrong Garriſon, and the Army marched towards 
London d. The King, however, moved towards them with 
a conſiderable Army, waſting and ſpoiling the Northern 
Countries, which he conceived well-affeted to the Enemy, 
and, as ſome alledge, fought with, and gave a Check to the 
Invaders; but our graveſt Hiſtorians report the Fact quite other- 
wiſe. They ſay, that, finding his Troops much inferior to the 
Enemy; he entered into a private Treaty with Oſborn, the Daniſh 
General, and offered him an immenſe Sum of Money for 
himſelf, with free Leave to plunder the Northern Coaſts, if 
he would be content to retire with his Forces in the Spring ; 
which he accordingly accepted: ſo the King ſpoiling one Way to 
revenge the Infidelity of his Northern Subjects, and the Danes 
ee = | plunder- 


Chron. Saxon. A. D. 1068. Pontanus Hiſt. Dan. A. D. 1068. 
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plundering the other, they, in the Beginning of the next Year, 
returned to their Fleet in the Humber, and, embarking their 
Forces, returned Home . But Swain, King of Denmark, being 
quickly informed, that his Hopes were fruſtrated, by the Co- 
vetouſneſs and Treachery of his Brother, rather than by the 
Force of the Normans, he baniſhed him, as he well deſerved ł. 
Thus ended an Expedition which might have produced another 
Revolution in our, Aﬀairs, if the King's Prudence had not been 
as great as his Courage. The next Year, the Saxon Chronicles 
tell us, the Danes landed again in the Iſe of Eh, to which 
abundance of Malecontents had reſorted ; but, being able to do 
little, King Swain made a Treaty with the King of England - 
but his Fleet failing homewards, laden with ty, Was, a 
great Part of it, forced into Ireland, and many of the Ships, 
With all their Treaſure on board them, foundered at Sea!. But 
as to this, the Daniſþ Writers are ſilentt. 
ABouT the ſame Time “, the Sons of the late King Harold 
came out of Ireland, with a Fleet of ſixty five Sail, and landed 
in Somerſetſhire, where they committed great Depredations, un- 
til Ednoth, who had been an old Servant of their Father's, 
marched againſt them, beat their Forces, and obliged them to 
retire ®. They made a ſecond Attempt the Year following +, 
with a Fleet of ſixty Sail, landed near Exeter, plundered and 
burnt the Country ; but Earl Brien raifing Forces, and fightin 
them twice in one Day, forced them again to fly, with the Lo 


of ſeven hundred Men, and ſome of the principal Nobility of 


Treland, which ſo broke the Spirits of that Nation, as to diſ- 
courage them from aſſiſting the Engliſb Fugitives any moren; 


ſo that the Sons of Harold, Godwin and Edmund, retired into 


Denmark, where they were kindly received. | 
Tuksk Accidents convinced the King of the Neceſſity of 
having a Fleet always ready; and, therefore, to this he turned 


his Thoughts, and having collected as many Ships as he was 


able, he employed them to hinder Succours from coming to the 
Rebels in the Je Ely, which gave him an Opportunity of en- 
tering it by Land, and reducing to his Obedience, or deſtroying 


all who had taken Shelter there J. In the ſeventh Year of his 


Reign, he attacked Scotland by Sea as well: as Land, in order 
to be avenged of King Malcolm, who had conſtantly aſſiſted all 


the | 


i Chron. Saxon. p. 174- Pontan. rerum Dan. Hiſt. * Adam. 
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the Diſturbers of his Government, and quickly brought him to 
accept a Peace, on the Terms he preſcribed ©. * In the tenth 
Year of his Reign it appears, that his Affairs were in better 
Order than they had been at any Time before. A great Con- 
ſpiracy was formed in England ; and the Lords concerned in 
it, invited the V elſb to enter the Kingdom one Side, while the 
Danes invaded it on the other. The Ling was at this Time in 
Normandy ; but, having juſt Intelligence of what paſſed in his 
Abſence, he quickly returned into England, ſeized many of the 
Conſpirators, and diſappointed them in their intended Riſing. 
The Danes, however, under the Command of Canutus, the Son 
of King Swain, came with a Fleet of two hundred Sail upon 
the Coaſt, and even entered the Mouth of the Thames ; but, not 
finding their Confederates in the Poſture they expected, and 
perceiving that the King had now a Navy, as well as an Ar- 
my, they retired to Flanders, without undertaking any Thing 7. 
Pon nine Years after, the King remained quiet, with reſpe& 
to the Danes, who were involved in ſo many Troubles at 
Home, that they had no Leiſure to vex their Neighbours. 
This Time the King employed in ſecuring his foreign Do- 
minions, againſt the Attempts of the King of France, in taming 
the //21h, and in new-modelling Affairs in England, fo as to 
ſuit them to his own Intereſt and Inclination ; as alſo to the 
raiſing a better Force, than hitherto he had had at Sea, which 
in ſome Meaſure he effected. + In the twentieth Year of his 
| Reign, when he thought to have taken ſome Reſt from his La- 
bours, and was employed in ſettling his Aﬀairs in Normandy, 
he was alarmed with a new Danger, by receiving Intelligence, 
that the Danes were 5.4 igious Preparations for the 
Conqueſt of England. Our Writers are far from giving a good 
Account of this Matter; for, though ey tell us, in general, 
that mighty Things were intended, and a vaſt Fleet drawn 
together, yet they give us no rational Motives for this Attempt : 
nor are they leſs deficient, in what they ** of the Iſſue of this 
Deſign, viz. that the Fleet was detained two Vears in the 
Harbour by contrary Winds; and, at laſt, the Enterprize was 
given over, when they underſtood, the mighty Preparations 
made in England to receive them. But we meet with a much 
clearer, and more probable Story in the Dauiſb Authors. 
Tuk fay, that King Canutus IV. as ſoon as he was tho- 
roughly ſettled in his Throne, began to form a Deſign of aſſert- 


ing 
» Chron. Saxon. A. D. 1072. Alured. Beverl. Annal. lib. ix. * A. 
D. 1073, *® Chron. Saxon. p. 183. Henr. Huntingd. Hiſt, lib, 
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ing the Title which he believed his Father Swain had left him to 
the Crown of England; to which he was M r by 


the Perſuaſions of his Brother- in- Law, Robert Earl of Flanders, 
who promiſed him his Aſſiſtance, and by the Incitements of the 
Engliſh Refugees, who aſſured him, that their Countrymen were 
quite tired out with the intolerable Oppreſſions of the Normans, 
and would certainly join him, if he landed with a Force ſufficient 
to protect them. Before he abſolutely determined to make 


this Expedition, he aſked the Opinion of his Brother Olaus 


Duke of Slefwick, who adviſed him to undertake it; as did alſo 
the States of the Kingdom: upon which he drew together a 
rodigious Fleet, little ſhort of a thouſand Sail, and put on 
Bens them all forts of Ammunition and Proviſion for the 
great Body of 'Troops he intended to embark therein. When 
all Things were ready, he waited ſome Time for his Brother 
Olaus, and, at laſt, growing impatient, he went to fetch him 
out of his Duchy, where he found him plotting his Ruin, in- 
ſtead of preparing for the Voyage to England ; upon which, 
he ſeized, and ſent him Priſoner into Flanders. During the 
Abſence of King Canutus, the Conſpirators on Board the Fleet 
gave out, that the Proviſions were not wholeſome ; that ſeveral 
of the Veſſels were leaky ; that the King's Mind was changed 
and, that the beſt Thing they could do was, to go every Man 
to his own Home; ſo that, when Canutus returned, he found 
both his Fleet and Army diſperſed 1. Which is certainly a better 
Account of the Miſcarriage of this Undertaking, than the long 
Continuance of croſs Winds, to which ſome, or the Effect, of 
magical Enchantments, to which others aſcribe it. 
ERTAIN it is, that King William brought over from Nor- 


mandy, ſuch an Army as his Subjects till then had never ſeen ; 


for the Maintenance of which, he not only oppreſſed the Na- 
tion for the preſent, but, laying hold of the general Conſterna- 
tion the People were in, ordered the famous Doomſday- Bool to 
be made, wherein taking an Account of every Foot of Land 
in the Kingdom, he knew, to the laſt Shilling, how low they 
might be drained. I know ſome Hiſtorians place this Fact in 
another Light; but I follow the Saxon Chronicle, written in 


his own Time, but with a truly Engliſb Spirit; and, therefore, 


in this Re'pect the beſt Guide". To ſay the Truth, this King 


William 


4 Pontan. rerum Danic. Hiſt. lib. v. p. 197. Gul. Malmeſbur. de 
Reg. Ang]. lib. iii. = Chron. Saxon. p. 186. Ingulph. Hiſt. 
Malmeſbur. Matth. Paris. An excellent Account of mſday- 

Book, the Reaſon why it was made, and its Contents, in Robert of 
—- -—q_ghx Chronicle, Vol. u. p. 373. in Mr. Hearne's accurate 
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William, knew how to make Advantages of all Things ; but, 
particularly, of Misfortunes : for, in all the Rebellions and In- 
vaſions which happened during his Reign, he conſtantly ſpared 
his Normans, and ſubdued the Engliſß by the Arms of the 
Engliſh. So, on the Rumour of this Invaſion, he firſt took 
Occaſion to fill the Country with his foreign Soldiers, and 
and then pillaged the People for their Subſiſtence, and to fill 
his own Coffers. When the Danger was over, he firſt failed 
to the Iſle of IVight, that it might appear he was not deſtitute 
of a Naval Force, in caſe his Enemies reſumed their Projects; 
and then paſled over into Normandy . The next Year he en- 
in a War with France, in which, though he was ſucceſs- 
|, yet it coſt him hi; Life; for, advancing too near the 
Flames of a City which he cauſed to be burnt, he thereby 
caught a Fever, of which he died, on the qi of September, 
1087, in the twenty-firſt Year of his Reign, and the ſixty-fourth 
of his Age The Saxon Chronicle tells us, that he was a dili- 
gent and active Prince, and extremely jealous of his Sovereign- 
y, as King of England. M ales he ſubdued, and bridled it with 
arriſons, awed Scotland, preſerved Normandy in its full Extent 
againſt all the Attempts of the French; and if he had lived two 
Youn longer, would have reduced [reland, without employing 
Arms. In a Word, he was, in England, a great King; and 
to his Normans, a good Duke. 8 
WILLIAM II. Sur-named Rufus, i. e. the Red, from 
the Colour of his Hair, ſucceeded his Father, though without 
ſo much as a plauſible Title; his Brother Robert, having not 
only the Pretence of Birth, but likewiſe a Plea of Merit much 
ſuperior to his. William, however, thought he might well at- 
| tain by Fraud, what his Father had both taken, and kept, by 
Force; and therefore, having the Good-will of ſome of the 
Clergy, he wiſely determined, to procure that of the Nation, 
by diſtributing among them his Father's Treaſures. To this 
End, he e haſte to England; and going to Wincheſter, 
where his Father's Wealth lay, he ſcattered it abroad in ſuch 
a Manner, that the pooreit of the People, in every Pariſh in 
England, felt the Effects of it; ſo that, on his coming to 
London, at Chriſtmas, he was received with all imaginable 
Tokens of Loyalty and Affection . He eaſily diſcerned, that 
his Brother, Duke Robert, would not fail to give him Diſturb- 


2 
r * Chron. Saxon. p. 190, 191. Alured. 


Beverl. „ ib. i. * Chron Saxon. p. 192. Gul. Mal- 
meſbur. de geſt. Reg. Anglor. lib. iv. Henric. Huntingdon. Hiſt. 
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ance, and that, whenever he inclined to do it, a Party would 
not be wanting to aſſiſt him in England. He therefore, to ſecure 
himſelf in the firſt Place, careſſed all the Engliſh Nobility ; 
and, contrary to his Father's Maxims, preferred them to the 
Normans ; not out of any. Love, but becauſe the Normans were 
better affected to his Brother; but, whatever the Motive was, 
the Thing itſelf was very beneficial to the People; for it once 
again put Arms into their Hands, and thereby gave them a Power 
of obliging their Princes to keep their Promiſes longer than 
they intended. Another Expedient of his, was of no leſs Ad- 
vantage; he permitted the Engliſb to fit out Ships of Force, to 
act againſt his Enemies; and we ſhall quickly ſee what Profit 
the King reaped from this Indulgence *. 35 5 
ROBERT, the eldeſt Son of the Conqueror, was in Ger- 
many, when his Father died; whence he quickly returned, to 
take Poſſeſſion of the Duchy of Normandy, in which, he met 
with no Oppoſition F When he was ſettled there, he turned 
his Thoughts upon England, where his Uncle Odo, Earl of 

| Kent, had formed a ſtrong Party in ſupport of his Title. They 
ſurprized, and fortified ſeveral Caſtles ; and, if Robert, who 
had a good Army in Normandy, and Ships enough to tranſport 
them, had been as diligent in his own Affair, as thoſe, who 
abetted his Intereſt here, he had certainly carried his Point, and 
transferred the Crown, to his own, from his Brother's Head; 
but he contented himſelf, with ſending a few Troops hither ; 
which, however, landed without Oppoſition, the King having 
no Navy to oppoſe them. But, the Engliſb, obſerving that, 
after this, began to paſs the Seas careleſly, attacked them, 
as Occaſion offered, took their Ships, and deſtroyed Multitudes 
of Men; ſo that, in a little Time, Robert was glad to deſiſt 
from his Pretenſions to the Kingdom; and the King, in the 4% 
Year of his Reign, invaded Normandy, both by Sea and Land; 
but, by the Interpoſition of Friends, their ä — were 
compoſed, and, the Brothers reconciled f. 5 
THe Year following, the King reſolving to be revenged on 
the King of the Scots *, who had invaded his Donuinions, while 
he was in Normandy ; prepared to attack them, with a con- 
ſiderable Land-Force, and, at the ſame Time, fitted out a great 
Fleet. Duke Robert, who was then in England, was intruſted 
with the Management of this Expedition, which was far from 
anſwering the 3 raiſed thereby; for, the Fleet not 
being ready till towards Michaelmas, there — ſuch 
| | Storms 


* Roger. Hoveden. p. 461, 462. Johan. Brompton. Chron. int. x. 
Scriptor. + A. D. 1088. 74 D. 1090. A. D. 1091. 
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Storms on the Scotti/h Coaſt, that Abundance of Ships were 
loſt, and many more diſabled ; the Army too ſuffered exceed- 
ingly, by the Severity of the Weather; and, after all, Duke 
Robert was glad, by the Interpoſition of Edgar Atheling to make 
Peace with Malcolm, King of Scots; which the King ratified, 
| without intending to keep it . After this, there is little occurs 
in his Reign, as to Naval Expeditions ; except frequent Inva- 
fions in mms : which ſhews, he was ſuperior at Sea, and 
that he might have made a great Figure by his Maritime Power, 
if he had been fo inclined. But he had other Views, and was 
particularly diſpoſed to bring the Yeh under Subjection; in or- 
der to which, he allowed the Nobility on the Borders, to un- 
dertake Expeditions at their own Expence and for their own Ad- 
vantage. „ 
we 4 Accident happened in one of theſe Expeditions , which 
ſhews how much Maritime Affairs were then neglected; and 
| how imprudent a Thing it is, to depend on Armies without 
|  Fleets. Hugh Earl of Shrewſbury, and Hugh Earl of Cheſter, 
| invaded the Iſle of Angleſey, and eaſily ſubdued the Inhabitants, 


whom they plundered, and uſed very cruelly. But, in the midſt 


of their Succeſs, one Magnus, a Norwegian Pyrate, came from 
the Orkhneys, which were then ſubject to the Danes, with a ſmall 
Squadron of Ships, and, landing in Angleſey unexpectedly, de- 
feated theſe Inſolent Invaders; killed the Earl of Shrewſbury 
upon the Spot, and carried off all the Spoil, that he, and his 
Aſſociates had taken. Not long after this, King Milliam being 
informed, that the City of Mans was beſieged, he reſolved to 
go to its Relief; and, though his Nobility adviſed him to ſtay, 
till a Squadron at leaſt could be drawn together, yet he abſo- 
lutely refuſed to make any Delay ; but, going on Board a ſmall 

Veiel, obliged the Maſter to put to Sea in foul Weather, for 
this wiſe Reaſon, that he never heard a King of England was 
drowned ; and ſo landing at Barfleur, with the Troops he had 
in Normandy, relieved the Place. However ſome may commend 
this Action, it was certainly neither prudent, nor honourable, as 
expreſſing rather an intemperate Courage, than any ſober Reſolution 
of maintaining his Dignity, which would have been better pro- 
vided for, by keeping a Navy in conſtant Readineſs *. This 
appears alſo to have been the King's own Sentiments ; for, on 
his Return to England the next Year, his firſt Care was to put his 
Marine in a better Condition; and, having formed ſome new 

| Projects, 


. Chron. Sax p. 197. Alured. Beverl. ib. ix. + A. D. 2099 
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Projects, he drew together a very conſiderable Fleet, at the ſame 
Time raiſed a very great Army: but before all Things could be 

ot ready, he was taken off by a ſudden and violent Death. 
For going to hunt in New-Fore/t, he was ſhot accidentally by an 
Arrow's glancing againſt a Tree; ſo that, after fetching one 
Groan, he died upon the Spot. The Current of our modern 


Hiſtories have fixed this Fact on one Sir Walter Tyrrel; but ſe- 


veral ancient Writers ſpeaking of the King's Death, do not men- 
tion this Gentleman; and a contemporary Author affirms, that 


he had often heard Sir Valter declare, that he was in another 
Part of the Foreſt at the Time of the King's Death, and that he 
knew not how it happened. Thus the Rumours of one Age 

e ſe- 


become Hiſtory in the next. This Accident fell out on th 


cond of Auguſl, in the Year 1100, when the King had reigned 


| almoſt thirteen, and lived ſomewhat more than forty-two Years. 
He was certainly a Prince of high Spirit, and quick Parts ; but 
had little Tenderneſs for his Subjects; and, though he made a 


better King, than his Father, to the Engliſh, yet it was meerly be- 
cauſe he had more need of them, as appeared by the Difference 


of his Conduct, in Time of Diſtreſs ; and when the Situation of his 


Affairs were mended, through their Aſſiſtance; for he was then 


as careleſs in performing, as he had been before ready in promiſ- 
ing; fo that his Death was looked on as a Deliverance, though 
he left the Succeſſion unſettled, and all Things in Confuſion. 
HENRY, the youngeſt Son of the Conqueror, from his be- 
ing bred to Learning, Sur- named Beauclerk, ſtept into the vacant 


Throne, while his Brother Robert was in the Hely-Land F He 


had a bad Title, yet varniſhed with many fair Pretences ; ſuch 
as his being born after his Father became a King; drawing his 


firſt Breath in England, and having ever ſhewn a great Aﬀection 


for his Countrymen. Yet, the Favour of the Clergy, and par- 
ticularly the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was the chief Cauſe of 
his peaceable Acceſſion ; as his being very rich, and knowing well 


ow to part with his —_ gained him, after his Acceſſion, 


many Friends. In the very Dawning of his Reign, he diſcovered 
an admirable Talent for Government, doing more good Things 
than his Brother had ever promiſed. He reſtored in a great mea- 
| ſure, the Saxon Laws; promoted virtuous and able Men; eaſed 


the People of their Taxes, and provided for the Security of the 


Seas; promoting alſo, to the utmoſt of his Power, the Trade and 
Navigation of his Subjects. Still more to ingratiate himſelf with 
the Commons, he eſpouſed Matilda, the Siſter of Edgar, Ring 


A quodam ex ſuis ſagitta occiſus, ſays the Saxon Chronicle, p. 277. 
Suger. in vita Ledi aft + Ann. Dom. 1100. 
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of Scots, who was Niece to Edgar Atheling, the true Heir of the 
Saxon Line. All this he did with great Sincerity of Heart, and 
not from thoſe Principles of Norman Cunning, wherein conſiſted 
the ſeeming Wiſdom of his Brother. He carried his Affection 
for the Englih farther ſtill, by doing them Juſtice upon their Op- 
preſſors; impriſoning the Biſhop of Cheſter in the Tower ; who 
had been the principal Adviſer of William Rufus, in all his arbi- 
trary ExaQtions 2. In Conſequence of all this, he either had, or 
- ought to have had, the entire Affection of his Subjects. But his 
Wiſdom would not allow him to truſt entirely to that; and 
therefore, as ſoon as he underſtood his Brother Robert was re- 
turned into Normandy, and received there in Triumph, he 
vided for the Security of his Dominions in the moſt natural 
'thod; that of increaſing his Strength at Sea; and giving Direc- 
tions to his Officers, who had the Cuſtody of the called 
in the Language of thoſe Times, Butſecarles, to be vigilant in 
preventing all Perſons from coming out of Normandy, into Eng- 
Tiux plainly diſcovered the Juſtice of the King's Precau- 
tion ; for Duke „who was returned with a great Reputa- 
tion, and who was a Prince endowed with many amiable Qua- 
lities, quickly renewed his Pretenſions to the Engliſh Crown; 
preparing both a Fleet, and an Army, in order to paſs over into 
England with better Succeſs than formerly. All our Hiſtorians, 
however, a that, if King Henry's Commanders at Sea had 
done their Duty, he would never have ſet his Foot in this Iſland 
by Force. But it ſo happened, that, either out of Hopes of. Pro- 
fit, or from the natural Levity of their Diſpoſitions, ſeveral of 
them inclined to the Duke; and, as ſoon as knew his Fleet 
was at Sea, went over with their Ships, into his Service ; by 
which Means, he landed ſafely, at - Portſmouth, with a gallant 
Army . King Henry, however, had not been idle; but had a 
conſiderable Force about him, when he received this News; 
upon which he marched directly to Haſtings, where he was 


joined by many of the Nobility ; though ſome of theſe too after- 
wards went over to his Brother. When Things were on the 


Point of being determined by Arms, and a ſecond Battle of 
Haſtings ſeemed to be the only Method of clearing the Royal 

Title, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſome other great Men, 
interpoſed, and brought about an Accommodation; by which, 


© Chron. Saxon. A. D. 1100. Gul. Malmeſbur. de geſt. Reg. Ang. 
lib. v. Matth. Paris, p. 55. Eadmer. Hiſtor. Novor. lib. iii. Alured. 
Pzverl. Annal. lib. ix. Roger. Hoved. p. 468, 469. Florent. 
Wigorn. ad A. D. 1100. A. D. 1101. 0 
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the Kingdom was left to Henry, and a Penſion of three thouſand 
reſerved to Robert d; who, after a Stay of fix 


HA 
Months in u his Brother's Court returned into Normandy, 
well ſatisfied : he did not continue ſo long ; . 


of his Dominions. Full of d gem l 
Brother Battel, wherein he ſhewed all the 


n 11 4 ying 


n Robe that was too for Kimble 
they are bat very doubtul at leaf, and therefore not haſtily to 
be credited. © o © 


As Normandy could not have been conquered without a con- 
ſiderable Fleet, ſo it would quickly have been loſt again, if 
King had not been ſuperior to his Neighbours at Sea; for 
5 rr deſirous of ſetting up William, the Son 
wn and Nephew to the King, inſtead of his Son, 


> Chron. Saxon. p. 209. Matth. Paris, p. 98. Gul. Malmeſbur. de 
geſt. Reg. Angl. lib. v. Alured. Beverl. Annal. ib. ix. A. D. 1106. 
Chronic. Saxon. p. 213. 214. Mat. Paris, Hiſt. p. 62. Gul. Malmeſ. 
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for Duke of ' Normandy. This obliged King Hay to make fre- 
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of his Time . bis re- 
a Soul not to 


H received, however, in the twenty-firſt Vear of his Reign 
2 conſiderable Check. For having ſettled every Thi 
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hundred Perſons; which enables us to give ſome Gueſa at 
Bulk and Burthen of Ships in thoſe Days . by 
I and none, of 
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to Commerce, and his Care of Maritime Affairs >. To this 
we may add, that the Daniſb Prince of the Orkneys, made him 
Preſents, as Teſtimonies of his Veneration and Reſpect; 

and, though Mferchad King of Ireland, whom the Writers of 
chat Country ſtile Murchertus O' Brian, in the Beginning of his 
Reign, treated the Eng/;/h but indifferently, yet, on King Henry's 
re prohibit all Commerce with that Iſland, he came 
a juft Senſe of his Folly, and ever after behaved as became 
nn It is in ſome 
Meaſure wonderful, that, conſidering the many and great Fa- 
tigues this Prince underwent, he was not ſooner worn out; but, 
as he was fortunate in all other Things, ſo in this alſo he was 
happy, that he enjoyed a longer Life and Rule than his Prede- 
cetiors ; | deceaſing on the — 1 =o, 1 22 
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TEP HEN Earl of Blas, Nephew by the Father's Side, 
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Probable had made an excellent King, i 
Throne with a better Title, and had ſecured a more 
peaceable Poſſeſſion: but, being involved in Wars and Diſputes, 
almoſt through his whole Reign, and, having likewiſe given up 
or relinquiſhed that Tax, by which he ſhould' have ſecured the 
Sovereignty of the Sea, which Promiſe he exactly kept, we need 
not wonder, that we have leſs to fay of him than of the other 
Norman Princes l. — 
In the third Year of his Reign, he, with a great Fleet and con- 
ſiderable Army on board, invaded Normandy ; and, though 
Niem Earl of Anjou ; the Huſband of — 


b Selden. Jan. Angl. int. FIG Tom. iv. p. 1009. Gul. Mal 
meſbur. de geſt. Reg. Angl. lib. v. * Chron. Saxon. p. 237. 
Matth. Paris. Gul. Malmeſbur. &c. | I Chron. Saxon. p. 238. 
— Gul. Malmeſbur. Hiſt. Novel. 
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all that in him lay to defend it, yet he rej that Dukedom 

to the Cg Crown, —◻⏑ᷓ¹ᷓ - woot on his Son 

Euſlace. Long, however, his Affairs had not this proſperous 

Current ; for, after many Domeſtic Troubles, his itor 

| Mand landed in England, and laid Claim to the Crown . 

Slibah ks Roles we. NT Rs 
quick 


in Number, yet ſhe ſt r 
Ar A Trouble; | « 1 

fo OM Bs Os took him R e = ſent him "I 
r 
„ Ae Robert Earl of Glou- 

This potent Lord, crofling over into Normandy, recovered 

it for his Sifter and her Son Henry, and then returning, is re- 
corded to have invaded the Northern Parts of the Kingdom, 


es, 
Stagnation of Trade, much counterfeit M „and no Secu- 


rity for Merchants ; Remedies for - 
preſly provided by the Treat of Peace made with Henry Duke 

of Normandy, by King Stephen, in the eighteenth Year of his 
Reign, which was confirmed by the King's Charter, whereof 
an authentic Copy is preſerved in Hol; s Chronicle, and 
no where elſe*. The King did not live long after this Settle- 
ment of his Affairs; otherwiſe, he would, in all Probability, 
have done his utmoſt to reſtore Things to a better State ; about 
which, when his Mind was employed, he was carried off by 
_ a Complication of Diſtempers, on the 25th of Ocfaber, 1154, 
when he had near nineteen Years. A great Captain, 
| ſays Matt. Paris, and moſt of our other Hiftorians agree, as to 
ks rota ualifications, a good King. Only that ancient 
and venerable the Saxon Chronicle, which ends with his 
Reign, ſpeaks of nothing but Calamities and Misfortunes which 


happened 


A. D. 1140. Gul. Neubrigen. kb. i. cap > 13. Nic. Trive:. 
Annal. Robert of Glouceſter's Chronicle, p — Vol. ii. * 62. 
Edit. 1 587. This was given to the Editor by Serjeant Fleetwood, then 
Recorder of London, a great Antiquary. 
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ha therein: and yet this Prince had a Reputation for Piety, 
and was remarkably kind to the Monks; which I mention, to 
ſhew the Impartiality of that authentic Hiſtory, which well de- 
ſerves to be tranſlated from the Tongue of our Anceſtors, into 
Modern Exgliſb. 
| AccoRDING to the Method I have hitherto followed, I ought 
to ſpeak now of ſuch Diſcoveries as were made within this 
Space of Time, or extraordinary Acts performed by private Per- 
ſons: in reſpect to which, however, I ſhall not detain the Rea- 
der long; becauſe, in the firſt Place, we have not much of this 
kind to note; and, ſecondly, what there is, hath been already 
examined by Halluyt, and other Collectors, and, therefore, ma 
be preſumed ſufficiently known already. Such are the Travels 
of Alured Biſhop of I orcſter, in the Year 1058, to Feruſa- 
um, the Journey of Inguiphus, Abbot of Crop land, to the fame 

„ in 1064” both of which are private Tranſactions, 
and only prove, that Engliſhmen were as forward as any in 
thoſe Days, in undertaking ſuch Journeys as might contribute 
to the Increaſe either of their Knowledge or Reputation. As to 
the Expeditions of Edgar Atheling, they are ſomewhat of a dif- 
ferent Kind, and are, in ſome Meaſure, of National Impor- 
tance. His high Quality, as the true Bcir of the Engliſb Crown, 
made all his Actions wy conſpicuous, during the Times in 
which he lived ; and, as he often found it troubleſome ſtaying 
at Home, under the Eye of ſuch as, to his Prejudice, were 
veſted with ſupreme Power, and bore him no good Will ; fo 
he choſe to fignalize his Courage abroad, in ſuch Expeditions 
as fell in his Way. Thus he commanded a Body of Normans, 
which were ſent into Apulia 1, and, returning out of [tsly with 
Honour, he then applied himſelf to Robert Duke of Normand,, 
who treated him with 4. _ Rene, and with whom he 
went to Jeruſalem; where ikewiſe gained fo great Reputa- 
tion, . 24. the Emperor of Conftantinople, — 44 the 
Emperor of Germany, would willingly have ſtaid him in their 
Courts ; but he returned in 1102, and was four Years after- 
wards, taken Priſoner with Duke Robert in Normandy . One 
of our moſt famous Hiſtorians. and who was his Contempo- 
rary, reproaches him ſeverely for his not accepting the Offers 
that were made him abroad, and for his fond Attachment to his 

; Own 


Roger. Hoved. in parte priore Annal. p. 445. Hakluyt, Vol. ii. p. 
M5 5 Ingulph. Hiſtor. ap. Script. poſt Bedam, P- 903, : 
r. 2 Gul. Malmeſ. de geſt. Reg. Angl. lib. i 
7 Chron. Saxon. A. D. 1106, 
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own Country; but, if we conſider that his Siſter was married 
to the King of Scots, and that her Daughter by that King was 
married to King Henry, in whoſe Reign he returned, one can- 
not think that Cenſure very reaſonable, or that his waſting the 
laſt Years of his Life in ſo obſcure a Retirement, that we nei- 
ther know where it was*, nor how he died, appears more diſ- 
honourable to his Memory, than to the Writers of that 
who were ſo devoted to Power, that they could not ſo much 
as do Juſtice to the Character of a Man obnoxious thereto. 
Athelard, a Monk of Bath, is faid by Bale, to have travelled 
through Et and Arabia, in queſt of Knowledge ; and that, 
on his Return Home, which was towards” the * End of 
the Reign of Henry I, he publiſhed many learned Works *. 
Leland, a more accurate Writer, tells us, he was a great Tra- 
veller ; but without any Mention either of Egypt or Arabia; 
though he tells us, that he tranſlated Euciid's Elements out of 
Arabic into Latin; and, that himſelf had ſcen another learned 
Work tranſlated by the ſame Monk, from an Arabic Treatiſe, 
entitled, Erith Elcharmi; which deſerves to be remarked, be- 
cauſe, very probably, theſe Books were then firſt brought to 
the Knowledge of learned Men here ; and, therefore, this Man 
— nt be ſaid to travel for public Advantage « William of 
„ and Robert Ketenſis are both mentioned in Halliyt from 
yo for learned Men and Travellers, as they were *. The 
former flouriſhed under King Henry, the latter under King 
Stephen ; but, as to any Thing farther capable of ee 
their Fame to Poſteriti, I find not. 
be appears from the renewed Charters of the Ci 
that, as they were firſt incorporated by Edward S : 
| ſo, during the Reigns of all the Princes mentioned in this 
Chapter, they were particularly ſcrviceable upon all Occaſions ; 
whence it is evident, that there was a flouriſhing Trade carried 
on from this Coaſt, even in theſe Times, and before them. 
As to the Commerce of the River of Thames, and of the 555 


of London, there is an ample Teſtimony in the Works of N 


liam of Malmeſbury, who flouriſhed under King Stephen; who 

aſſures us, it was then frequented by Merchants of all 
Nations, and fo ample a Storehouſe of all the Neceſſaries of 
Lite, that, upon any Dearth or Scarcity of Corn, the — 


ul Malmeſtur. de geſtis Reg. Angl. lib. ui 1 103. Hakluyt, 

Vol. it. p. 10. Baleusde Script. Britan. p. 1 45 Hakluyt, Vol. ii. 

p. 1. * Leland. Comment. de Script. Brit. Vol. i. p. 201. Bal. 

de Script. Britan. Vol. 1. p. 50, 150. Hakluyt, Vol. ii. p. 16. 
+ Bal. de Script. Britan. Vol. i. p. 191. Hakluyt, ubi ſupra. 
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the Nation was cheaply and conveniently ſupplied from thence v. 


! enriched *. Without Doubt, the 


reſpect to Trade; as was our former Intercourſe with the 
it enlarged our Correſpondence with the Northern 


CHAT. V. 


The Naval Hiſtory of ENGLAND, during the Reigns 
of Henry II. Richard I. John, Henry III. Edward J. 


Edward II. Edward III. Richard II. Contuiuing the 


Space of about two hundred thirty: ve Years. | 


on the Death of King Stephen; having beſides his King- 


dom, large Dominions on the Continent, by various Titles, 
viz. Normandy, Aquitain, Anjou, Main, and Tourain ; which 


rendered him extraordinary powerful. He was about twenty- 


eight Years old, at this Time, and eſteemed as wiſe, and brave 


a Prince, as that Age produced. His firſt Care, was to reſtore 
the Government to its former State, by rectifying the many 


Diſorders which had crept in, during the unſettled Reign of 


King Stephen *. —_— performed this, he projected the Con- 


yet he thought fit to obtain the Pope's Bull, the rather, becauſe 
the reigning Pontiff, Adrian IV. * was by Birth an Exgliſbman. 
This Favour he eaſily obtained, for the Propagating the Chriſtian 
Faith, together with the Power and Profits of the Holy See, 


as by that Inſtrument appears d. In order to this Expedition, 


the King conferred with his great Council at Winchefter ; but, 


his Mother diſliking the Project, it was for that Time, laid 
His 


aſide ©, Es 


v De geſt. Pontif. Anglor. lib. ii. 2 Thid, lib. v. ul, 
Neubrig. 'Hiſt. Rer. Ang]. lib. ii. c. 1. A. D. 1153. Nic: 
Trivet. Annal. Vol. i. p. 28. 1 © Thid. p. 31. 
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LIE Vr Il. aſcending the Throne, with univerſal Conſent, 


ſt of Ireland; for which, though he had many Pretences, 
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I reſolved to go over thither in Perſon, and, for 
that a conſiderable Army, which he em- 
barked on board a Fleet of four hundred Sail, and paſſed there - 


T 
oe 


aven to Waterford, where he landed, 25 
Appearance of ſo great a Force, and the 
had ſuch an Effect on this Country, then 


119 
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of the King, | 
Rig mad th of Con wich bh lng hs 
King made this _ ſought, 
and ſo vi a Peay > mmf $a. + Af- 


M 


fe, a Dubin he there received Ho- 


mage and the ſeveral petty Princes, and even of 
great O'Connor ; ſo that, if his Affairs had 
have n he 


FEEL 


Probability, have effectually reduced Ireland, and 
State*. But Diſcords in his own 

7 ho > Sow Aden nd File, ante 
Ser r — 9. 

— him, and being ſupported therein 
of France, King Henry was obli 
5 — 4 return into Wales; which 
ſuffering any Loſs, having before ſettled the 
Conquels in hat aud, as he thought proper b. Of 
diſtin Account, interlarded 

with many ſu ircumſtances by Gerald Barry, better 
known by the Name of Giraldus Cambrenfis, an Eye Witneſs i. 
Tas Ki » by the unlucky Accidents before- 

mentioned, in various ars for many Years together ; in all 
which, he ſupported himſelf with undaunted Cou _— 
mirable Conduct. In Normandy, ho defeated the King of France, 
Forces of his own Son Henry : the loyal Nobility of 
in the mean Time, not only repulſed the King 
who had invaded the Northern Provinces of 3 


Gage, 526, 527. Matth. Paris. Hiſt. 
cap. 26. Nic. Trivet. Annal, 
Newbrg, Bb cap. 57 i There is 
W in che firſt Volume of Holing- 
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all the 

of his 

in the 

to go thither at 

Sums of M 

there was of Piety in theſe Expeditio 

mine; yet, certainly, the King's Intent was good, and this 


Effect followed it; that his Fame, and the Reputati the 
Nation was 
World; infomuch, that the Crown of Jeruſalem was offered to 
the King ; who, conſidering the State of his Aﬀairs at Home, 
modeſtly declined it. Indeed, the Troubles he had fo happily 
| quelled ſome Years before, broke out again in the latter Part 
_ of his Reign, when he was as unfortunate, as, of old, he had 


: 


t Nic. Trivet. Annal. Vol. i. p. 67. i Roder. O Flaherty, in 


W. n Nic. Trivet. Annal. Vol. i. p. 68. + A. D. 1185. 
8 Britan. p. 5295. Roger. Hoved. Annal. p. 630. Net 
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Chronicle, p. 469. * Gul. Neubrig. lib. iii. cap. 1o. 
Annal. p. 641. ey , 
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cumſtances of Thi 
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happy ; inſomuch, that after experiencing a cruel Reverſe 
2 occaſioned chiefly by his being obliged to end theſe 


fighting by Land, where his French and Norman 


betrayed him; he was at compelled to 
of Peace, as France, and his Rebellious Son 
him ; which afſetted bim ſo ſenſibly, that 
to a it of Sickneſs, of which he died, on the 
near thirty-five Years, 
fi Prince of the Houſe of 
Plantagenet, and "of wp extenſive Dominions. 
—7 he held in a fuller and more ſettled Condition, than 
his Predeceſſors; reſtoring the antient Laws, and aboliſhing 
Scotland he humbled more than any of his Prede- 
ceſſors; 


kept Wales in ſtrict Subjection ; ſubdued Ireland ; and 
held all the Maritime Provinces of France, even to the 1 


tains, which divide it from Spain; ſo that, as a foreign Writer 
confeſſes, he —— and undeniabiy maintained his So- 
Pe ef ho Greer which he eſteemed the moſt honourable 
0 ative of his Crown. = 
RICHARD, ſucceeded his Father King Henry, in all his 
| Dominions , as well on the Continent, as in this Ifland ; and 
having adjuſted all his Affairs in France, amicably, with Philip . 
Auguſtus, who was then King, he came over hither, in order to 
| ſettle his Domeſtic Concerns ; that he might be at Liberty to 
undertake that great Expedition, on which he had ſet his Hos 
viz. of driving the Saracens out of the Holy Land, in which he 
was to have King Pbilip of France and other great Princes for 
his Aſſociates 4. "he Hiſtorians ſpeak of this, according to their 
own Notions, and without any Reſpect had to the then Cir- 
te, ſome treat of it with great So- 
Thing worthy of Immortal Honour ; while 
others again, conſider it as a pure Effect of Bigottry, and 
blame the King exceedingly, for being led by the Noſe by the 
Pope, and involving himſelf in ſo romantic a Scheme, to the 
great Danger of his Perſon, and to the almoſt entire Ruin of 
IE — Gan, to me, neither Opinion ſeems 
right; 
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» Gul. Neubrig. lib. iv. cap. 22. Matth. Paris. Roger. Hoved. 
Galf. de Vino Salvo. Mezeray. A. D. 1191. » Matth. 
Paris. Hiſt. Ang]. p. 165. Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i p. 124. Gul. 
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Time, he delivered, or rather fold, 
of the Emperor and, of the 

the Reach an]. 
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King 
4 
. & 
Appearance, is exceedingly material to my Subject, 


ever {light in 
I mean, the Marriage of Philip Auguſtus with Tſemberga, the 
Daughter of Camus the fifth, King of Denmark; which Match 
was made with no other View, than to engage the Danes in the 
Latereſt of King Philip, who intended to have W 
Nav 


A. D. 1192. Matth. Paris, Hiſt. Angl. p. 172. Roger. Ho- 

veden. Annal. p. 728. Gul. Neubrig. lib. iv. cap. 333. Math 
Paris, Hiſt. Angl. p. 173, 174. Nic. Friver. An ol i. p. 127. Gul. 
Neubrig. lib. iv. cap. 14. T. Walfingham, Hypodigm. Neu- 
friz. Paris. Roger. Hoveden. 
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would dog hmges 6 do ae Hecker, he tm ou bs ah 
Brother Jeoffry. From the Day of his ng Go Throne, he 
was perplexed with foreign Wars, and domeſtic Seditions ; and the 
latter hath had fuch an Effect upon our Hiſtorians, that there 
cannot be a more difficult Taſk, than even attempting to draw 
this King's true Character. Thoſe who allow him many Vir- 
tues, are at a Loſs how to account for ſeveral of his Actions; 
and thoſe, who deny him any good Qualities at all, are ſtill more 
at a Loſs to render their Relations conſiſtent. That he had very 
| juſt Notions as to Maritime Force, and was extremely tender 
of his Sovereignty over the Seas, is more authentically recorded 
of him, than of any of our preceeding Kings; for it 
that, very early in his Reign, he, with the t of the Peers at 
Haſtings, enacted, That if any of the Commanders of his Fleets, 
ſhould meet with Ships of a foreign Nation at Sea, the Maſters 
of which refuſed to ſtrike to the Royal Flag, then ſuch Ships, if 
taken, were to be deemed good Prize; even though it ſhould ap- 
pear afterwards, that the of which their Owners were 
Subjects, were in Amity with England t. It cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that this ſtriking to the Royal Flag was now firſt claimed; but 
rather, that, as an old Right, it was, for the preventing unne- 
ceſſary Diſputes, clearly aſſerted. If it had been otherwiſe ove 
would imagine that it would prove more ſtill; ſince no Prince, 
who was not confeſſedly ſuperior at Sea, could ever have ſet u 
and carried into Practice, ſo extraordinary a Pretenſion ®, We 
may, therefore, conclude, that this, together with his Warrant 
for preſſing all Ships into his Service, when he had Occaſion for 
Tranſports, with others Things of the like Nature, were, in 
Conſequence of ancient Uſage, founded on the indubitable Rights 
of his Predeceſlors. 1 
From his Entrance on the Government, the King of France 
ſhewed himſelf as much his Enemy, as ever he had been his Bro- 
ther's ; invading his Territories on the Continent , under Pre- 
tence of protecting Prince Arthur; but, in reality, in order to 
aggrandize himſelf, and to unite Normandy, and other Provinces, 


| to the French Crown. Theſe Stirs obliged King Fohn to paſs fre- 


quently into Normandy, with conſiderable Armies; where ſome- 
times he did great Things, and ſometimes little or nothing. Our 

Hiſtorians, generally ſpeaking, charge the 6”, roundly with 
Negligence, and want of Spirit i ; whereas the King, in his Days, 


attributed all his Loſſes, to the Waat of Fidelity in his Barons *. 


5 in Mere C c 26; > bil: 4 A. D 1200. 
i: Roger. Hoveden. Polyd. Virgil. * Yee the Reign of this Prince 
in ere Chronicle. s 
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The beſt Way to learn Truth, is to conſult unprejudiced W 

ters; and, in this Caſe, it muſt be owned, that the French Hi- 
ſtorians deſcribe King John as a fierce and active Prince, and, 


— aſcribe the great Victory he gained at Mirabell ®, to 
is extraordinary Expedition, marching 2 t and Day with his 
Forces, to the Relief of his Mother '. It therefore, moſt 
probable, „ e in Times, were in fault; and 
that they ſuffered ves to be perſuaded, that the humbling 
of their Prince might prove the Means of their on Exaltation. 
This Conduct of theirs loſt the King the greateſt Part of his 
French Dominions, and was alſo the Cauſe of the Diſputes be- 
tween him and his Barons at Home; who always thought them- 
ſelves well entitled to their Privileges, and yet ſeldom faw it con- 
venient to yield the King their Obedience. When, by their 
Help, he might have his Territories on the Continent, 
they denied their Aſſſtance; and yet, when they were torn from 
him, they clamoured at the Loſs. This ſo exaſperated the King, 
who was certainly a Prince of a high Spirit, that he reſolved 
to reconquer them, and to make one iment more of the Fide- 
 lity of his Subjects +. In order to this he aſſembled a great Army, 
and provided a numerous Fleet, which he never wanted, in order 


to paſs into Normandy ; but, when all was ready, and the Nov 


bility ſeemed thoroughly difpoſed to behave as became them, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Wilkam Marſhall Earl of Pem- 
_ broke, came, and in the Neme of the Pope, forbad him to pro- 
ceed a. The King unwillingly obeyed, and yet repenting of 
this Step, he the next Day put to Sea, with a few faithful Sub- 
jects, hoping that the Reſt, either out of Fear or Shame, would 
have followed: but in this he was diſappointed ; for they not 
only remained where they were, but by ſending after the King's 
| fmall Squadron, prevailed on many to come back; ſo that the 
Expedition was entirely diſappointed ; which filled the Nation 
with Murmurs, and particularly diſtaſted the Seamen, of whom 
no leſs than fourteea Thouſand were come from different Parts 
of the Kingdom, in order to ſerve on board the Royal Fleet - 
This; at the fame Time that it ſhews King Jahn's Misfortune, 
demonſtrates alſo, how great our Maritime Force was in thoſe 
Days, and what wiſe Regulations ſubſiſted, ſince ſuch a Number 
of Seamen could be fo eaſily drawn together. Our beſt Writers 
agree, that the Condu of the Archbiſhop, and the Earl of 

embroke, was the Effects of their Engagements with France, 


and, 


* A. D. 1201. 1 Hiftoire de France, par Mezeray, vol. y. 611. 
+ A. D. 1206. * Matth. Paris, Hiſt. Angl. ® Roger Ho- 
veden. Annal. 
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and, in all Probability, the great View of France in this Tranſ- 
action, was, to diſtreſs the King in this tender Point, and to 
prevent his being able to aſſemble ſuch a Naval Force for the 
— But in this their Policy failed them; for the King 
always kept the Hearts of the Seamen, and, by doing ſo, de- 
feated the Attempts of his Enemies, though he had whole 
Force of France to ſtru with abroad, and was never free 
_ wy 5 wt oy their 8 This is an extraor- 
inary Fact, and of the higheſt Importance to my Subject; 
therefore, I ſhall endeavour to make it out in ſuch 4 — 
as to leave the Reader no Colour of Doubt; and, by ſo do- 
ing, ſhall effectually prove, that, though a N. be un- 


done by truſting his Army, he cannot but be he is ſe- 
cure of his Fleet. | 
Tae Kingdom, or, as it was then y ſtiled, the Do- 


minion of Ireland, belonged to King John, before he attained 
tne Realm of England, and had remained more obedient to 
him, than any other Part of his Dominions ; but now Troubles 
| there ®, and ſuch Accounts were tranſmitted of the In- 
ſolence of ſome of the Lords Proprietors, and of the Devaſta- 
tions committed by the Native Iriſb, hitherto unſubdued, that 
the King reſolved to go over in Perſon and reduce it'. For 
this Purpoſe, the King ordered a great Army to be levied, and 
drew together a — Fleet, little ſhort of five hundred 
Sail ; with which he paſſed, from Pembroke in Wales, into 
Ireland, where he landed the 25th of May, 1210. The 
Fame of his coming, and the Appearance of ſo great a Force 
as he brought with him, ſo terrified the Inhabitants of the 
Sea-Coaſt, and low Countries, that they immediately came and 
ſubmitted. On his Arrival at Dublin, twenty of the [ri 
Chiefs came in, and ſwore * as him ; and, having thus 
performed much in a peaceable Way, he, by Force of Arms, 
atchieved the reſt, reducing the King of Connaught, beſieging 
and taking the Caſtles of many rebellious Lords, and forcing 
them either to yield, or quit the Kingdom. When Things 
| were brought to this paſs, he thought of Civil Eſtabliſhments ; 
ordered the whole Realm to be governed by the Engliſh Laws, 
and appointed Sheriffs, and other legal Officers in every County. 
At his Departure, conſtituting John de Gray, the then Biſhop | 
of Norwich, Governor of Ireland, a very wiſe and prudent 
Man, who purſuing the King's Plan, brought that Nation is 
a ſettle 


. n,. Hiſt. Angl. p. 230. 
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a ſettled State . This certainly ſhewed not only the Spirit and 
Temper of the King, but the Utility of his Fleet, without 
which, he could not have entered on this Expedition with 
ſuch Honour, or have finiſhed it with ſo great Succeſs ; eſ- 
pecially at a Time, when at Home Things were in fo bad a2 
Situation. 1 3 

ON his Return Home, he found the eh in Rebellion, his 
Barons diſaffedted, and the King of France contriving an Inva- 
ſion. His Spirits were far from being broken by theſe Croſſes; 
for, as to the elſp, he hanged up their Hoſtages d, and with a 
| Royal Army, would have entered into, and ſubdued their 
Country, if he had not been well-informed, that ſome of his 
principal Lords intended either to deſtroy him themſelves in 
that Expedition, or elſe deliver him up to the Enemy *. He, 
thereupon, firſt diſmiſſed his Army, and then took Hoſtages of 
the Noblemen he moſt ſuſpected 1. Soon after, the French In- 
voaſion terrified the Nation; the Pope having abſolved the King's 
Subjects from their Allegiance, and given the Kingdom of Eng- 
land to Philip Auguſtus, of France. This Monarch, well 
pleaſed with ſo noble a Preſent, raiſed a prodigious Army, 
and brought together, ſome ſay, thirteen hundred Ships, in or- 
der to embark them for this Iſland * On the other Hand, 
King John was not ſlack in his Preparations ; he ſhewed his 
Diligence in collecting a Force equal to that of the Enemy, 
and his Magnanimity in diſmiſſing a Part of them, that the reſt 
might have the greater Plenty of Proviſions ; yet, after this was 


"D done, he encamped ſixty Thouſand Men on Barham-Downs, 


having a larger Fleet riding along the Coaſt, than had been ſeen 


in thoſe Times; and in this Poſture he waited for his Foes t. 


But, the Pope's Legate coming over, and promiſing to deli- 
ver him from this Danger, if he would ſubmit himſelf and his 
Kingdom to the See of Rome; he to prevent Effuſion of 
Blood, and, perhaps, fearing the Treachery of his Barons, con- 
ſented thereto, and the Pope immediately prohibited King Phi- 
lp to proceed . He too, notwithſtanding his great Power, 
_ obeyed, though with an ill-will, yet reſolved to make ſome Uſe 
of this mighty Armament, and therefore turned it againſt 2 


Annal. Hibern. ap. Camd. Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 154. 
Matth. Paris. Hiſt. Angl. vol. i. p. 230, 231. Thom. Walſingham. 
Hypodigm. Neuſt. Paris. Hiſt _ p. 231. R. Wendover. 
r Matth. Paris. Hiſt. Ang]. p. 231. Þ A. D. 1212. Mezeray, 
Vol. ii. p. 622. Matth. Paris. vol. i. p. 232. Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. 
i. p. 157. Match. Paris. Hiſt. Ang. p. 234. u Nic. Trivet. 
Annal. vol. i. p. 157, 158. Matth. Paris. Hiſt. Angl. p. 237. Robert 
of Glouceſter's Chronicle, p. 507, 
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Earl of Flanders ſending the beſt Part of his Fleet to waſte the 
Coaſts of that Country, while himſelf with a great Army en- 
tered it by Land. King John was no ſooner informed of this, 


than he ordered his Navy, under the Command of his Brother 


the Earl of Salliſbury, to ſail to the Aſfiſtance of his Ally *: He, 
finding the French Fleet, part riding in the Road, and part at 
Anchor, in the Haven of Dam in Flanders, firft attacked and 
deſtroyed thoſe without, and then, landing his Forces, attacked 
the French in the Harbour by Sea and Land, and after an obſti- 


nate Diſpute took them all, ſending Home three Hundred Sail, 


well laden with Proviſions, to carry the News of the Victory, 
and ſeting all the reſt on Fire. fortunate was this Prince 


at Sea, becauſe his Sailors were loyal, who was ſo unlucky on 


Shore through the Treachery of his great Men v. 

_ Trvs delivered from his preſent Apprehenſions of the French, 
the King began to think of paſſing unce again beyond the Seas, 
in order to recover his Rights ; but met with ſo many Difficul- 
ties and Diſappointments. that it was long before he could carry 


his Deſigns into Execution. At laſt in the Month of February 


1214, he, without the Aſſiſtance of his Barons, embarked a 


great Army on Board a powerful Fleet, and therewith ſailed | 
to Rochel, where he landed, and was well received, the greateſt 


Part of the Country ſubmitting to him immediately. For ſome 
Time he carried on the War againſt the French proſperouſly ; 


but his Fortune changing, and his Allies being beat in the fatal 


Battel of Bovins F, he was conſtrained, about Eafter, in the 


next Year, to = to a Truce; the rather, becauſe his Sub- 
N 


jects in England began to rebel. In the Month of November, 
he returned into England, where he found Things -in a much 
worſe Condition than he expected. The Barons in his Abſence 


had Time to confer together, an& had reduced their Demands 
into Form; ſo that the King quickly found, that either he muſt 


t what they aſked, or, if he ventured to refuſe them, muſt 


ave Recourſe to the Sword. At firſt, he choſe the latter; 


but he quickly found, that the Barons were like to be too ſtrong 
for him; and, therefore, in a Meadow betwacn Egham and Stanes, 
called Runnemede, i. e. the Mead of Council, he granted that 


| Charter in the Sight of both Armies, which, ſince, from the 
Importance of its Contents, and the Solemnity with which it 


was made, hath been ſtiled Magna Charta, or the Great 


Charter, 

* A. D. 1213. ic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 157. Mezeray, 

vol. ii. p. 623. Matt. Paris. Hiſt. Angl. p. 38. A. D. 1214. 

* Chronzques Abrege de * p. 79. Mezeray, vol. ii. p. 625. 
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Charter v. Yet, repenting of this ſoon after, he endeavoured 
to fruſtrate what he had done; but the Barons were too ſtrong 
for him, and reduced him to ſuch Streights, that at length he 
was conſtrained to fly to the Je f Wight, where he lived, in 

a manner, little 1 Any of his Predeceſſor King 
Elfred, when he fled from the Danes ; yet in all his Diftreſles 
dis Seamen remained faithful; and now, when he had not a 
Houſe in which he could fleep with Safety on Shore, he found 
a Sanctuary from all Dangers in his Ships, in which he fre- 
quently chaſed the Veſſels of his diſloyal Subjects, and by landing 
on the Coaſts, ſpoiled their Eſtates, and thus fbfiſted the few 
1328 Hoy ſuck to him, at the Expence of his and their 

emies * 

Is the mean Time, the Barons plainly perceiving their Want 
of a Head, reſolved to invite over Lewis, Son to the 4 To 
France , who had married King John's Niece, in order to 
ter themſelves againſt the Reſentment of that Monarch, by ſet- 
ting his Crewn on the Head of this young Prince. Not only 
_ Lewis, but King Philip his Father, reliſbed this Propoſal ex- 
ceedingly, and, aſſembling a Fleet of fix hundred ho os ten Sail 
at Calars, the Prince, with a numerous Army landed in Kent *. 
The City of London long alienated from the King in Affection, 
declared e for the Invader, received him Wan Joy, and 
2 egiance * 24 as their Sovereign . In the mean 
Time, King Joby wa by no means idle: he endeavoured to 
maintain himſelf in Kent, where he had a conſiderable Army; 
but, finding many of his Barons unfaithful, and his Forces not 
ſtrong enough to hazard a Battel, he garriſoned ſome Caſtles, 
and and panic y that of Dover, that he might be able to protect 

and then marched to inchęſter, where he ſoon 
2 together a much greater Force than his Enemies 
expected. Breaking out from thence like a Tempeſt, he laid 
waſte the Eſtates of his rebellious Barons, in Spight of the 
Foreign —_— they had received; and, having acquired a 
vaſt » he came of it to Lynn in Norfolk, which had 
ſignalized i 2 Loyalty to him in his Hole” Dit nk, as moſt of 
the Ports in 2 m did ; but, marching from thence 
into Liucolnſbire, his _—_ were loſt in the Waſhes, and 
h1mſelf and his Army narrowly eſcaped *®. At Swine's-Head 
Abby, he was attacked by a Diſtemper which proved fatal to 


him; 


Matth. Paris, Hiſt. Angl. p. 255, 2 6, &c. z R. de Wendover. 
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* him ; but what that Diſtemper was is difficult to fay : 
ſome affirm, that it was the Effects of Grief ©, others call it a 
Fever *, others a Flux *, and others a Surfeit ; but many of 


our beſt Writers, and the -moſt authentic foreign Hiſtorians, 


affirm that he was poiſoned by a Monk, which it is certain 


his Son 8 Henry believed. This End had the Troubles of King 
Tobn at Newark, to which Place he was carried in a Horſe-Lit- 
ter on the 180 of October 1216, when he had, reigned near 
eighteen Years". 885 
We have already ſhewn, how this King vigorouſly main- 
tained his Sovereignty of the Sea, and leſt more expreſs Tokens 
thereof to his Succeſſors, than any of the Kings who reigned 
before him. To this we muſt add, that he was a great En- 
couraged of whatever had a Tendency to the Support of Ma- 
ritime Strength, or to the Eaſe and Increaſe of Trade. He 
more, and larger, Charters to Cities and Boroughs, 
an any of his Predeceſlors ; and by thus ſtrengthening the Li- 
berties of the People, incurred the Hatred of his ambitious Ba- 
rons . He ſettled the Rates of Neceſſaries, and effectually pu- 
niſhed all kind of Fraud in Commerce *. To him likewiſe 
was owing many Regulations in reſpect to Money, and the firſt 
Coining of that Sort which is called Sterling. One cannot 
therefore help doubting, when we conſider that he was the Au- 
thor of our beſt Laws, whether thoſe Writers do him Juſtice, 
who declare that King Jahn was one of the worſt of our 
Kings. On bad Terms he ſtood with the Monks, and at that 
Time they penned our Hiſtories ; which is a ſufficient Reaſon 
againft his obtaining a good Character, even though he had de- 
ſerved it. So much of his Fame, however, as may reſult from 
the Reſpect he had to Naval Affairs, we have endeavoured to 
vindicate; and ſhall do the ſame good Office to G7 other 
Prince, in whoſe Favour Authorities may be produced againſt 
common Opinion. i 
_ HENRY IIl. a Child between nine and ten Years of Age, 
ſucceeded his Father immediately in his Dominions, and in 
Time became alſo the Heir of his Misfortunes. At firſt, through 
the Care of the Earl of Pembroke his Guardian, he was 2 
* —_ "oe 


© Johan de Wallingford. Polyd. Virgil. Thom. Otterborn. 
Matth. Weſtmonaſt. See this Point cleared in the Cloſo of King 

John's Reign, in 's Chronicle. Nic Trivet. Annal. vol. i. 
p. 166. Matth. Paris, Hiſt. Angl. p. 288. Robert of Glouceſter's 
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the Barons, that now 


104 
ſucceſsful ; that wiſe Nobleman 
they had nothing to fear from King 
by this Time 
Lewis, who pu 
taken by the Engliſh Lords, and gave glaring Proofs of his In- 
| tention to rule as 2 Conqueror, in caſe he could imſel 
of the Kingdom '. In a ſhort Time therefore, the Ro 
grew ſtrong enough to look in the Enemy in the Face; 
which the French ſo little apprehended, that with an Army 
of twenty Thouſand Men, they had marched Northwards, and 

Lincoln. Lo an fo fell into their Hands, but 
the _ ng for thoſe Times, made an obſtinate 
Defence; and whi — | 


French General to march out and fight ; but he ſuſpicious of 
their Inteprity, endeavoured to ſecure his Forces in. the City. 
The Royalifts firſt threw a conſiderable Reinforcement into the 
S the Enemy in the Town. hs a. 
very ſhort, the French and their Confederates being 

dr al almoſt without Bloodſhed, and the Victorious 1 many 

e their Plunder, that they ſtiled this Bat- 
2 n t, but to Market *. 
The Sn e of this Battel, French Prince and 
his Faction ſo low, that he was glad 2 which might 
afford him 2 tl back to France for Succours; and, this 
282 paſſed over accordingly to Calais, many of 
ll ne dee 5 cit the wma 

E did not a t, w 
ence a conſiderable R En 

2 Ships, beſides Tranſports, and immediately put to 
. Governor of Dover Caſtle, aſſiſted by 
Philip de Albanie, = Fobn Marſbal, reſolved to encounter him, 
with the Strength of the Cinque Ports; and, accordingly, met 
him at Sea with Sail. The Engliſh, perceiving that the 
French had the Advantage of them both in Ships and in Men, 
made uſe of their Superiority in Skull ; ſo that, taking Advan- 
tage of the Wind, they ran down many of the I ranſports, and 
funk them with all on Board; their long Bows alſo 1000 them 


notable Service: and to prevent the French from boarding them, 
they 


1 Mact. Paris, Hiſt. Ang]. p. 292. A. D. 1217. © Nic. 
Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 168. Matt. * Angl. p. 296. Mezeray, 
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they laid Heaps of Lime upon their Decks, which the Wind, 
blowing bake Seve tho Faces of Al i 
manner er blinded them; ſo that declining the Diſpute, they as faſt 
as poſſible bore away for the Shore ; and, landing at Sandwich, 
Lewis in Revenge for the Miſchief their Ships had done him, 
burat it to the nd". The Engliſh were every Way Gain- 
ers by this Engagement ; as on the other Hand, it entirely ruin- 
ed the Affairs of Lewis, who was now forced to ſhut him- 
ſelf up in London, where very ſoon after he was beſieged, the 
Engliſh Fleet in the mean Time, blocking up the outh of | 
the Thames. He quickly ſaw how his Dan ger was, and 
how little ne be he$ to aye elief. In this Situation he 
did all that was left for him to do; that is to ſay, he entered 
into a Treaty with the Earl of Pembroke, whereby he renounced 
all his pretended Ri to the Kingdom of England, and pro- 
vided the beſt he could for himſelf and his Adherents ; which 
freed the Kingdom from the Plague of Foreigners o, and re- 
mains an inconteſtable Proof, that as nothing but our inteſtine 
_ Diviſions can invite an Invaſion, ſo while we retain the Sove- 
ty at Sea, ſuch Attempts in the End muſt prove fatal to 
thoſe who undertake them. | 
. On Importance of this Engagement will excuſe our dwell- 
„ upon it ſo long, as well as our taking Notice here of ſome 
Circumſtances relating thereto. One Eufface, who had 
been in his Youth a Monk, but for many Years had exerciſed 
the Trade of a Pyrate, and had done the = cular 
much Miſchief, fell now into their Hands, and, 1 he of- 
fered a large Sum of Money for his Ranſom, yet it was re- 
fuſed, and-he put to Death. There are ſome Differences in 
our ancient Hiſtorians, as to the Year in which this happened, 
which it will be neceſſary to clear up, becauſe any Error therein 
would affe& moſt of the ſubſequent Dates. In the firſt Place, 
_ Matthew Paris fixes on the very Day, and aſſures us, that it 
was gained on the Feaſt of St. Bartholomew, 1217 7. Trivet 
places it in the ſame Year, and gives us the Reaſon why Euftace 
the Monk was ſo ſeverely dealt with. He like an Apoſtate as 
he was, ſays my Author, went from Side to Side, and of a 
wicked Monk, became a very Devil, full of Fraud and Miſchief. 
As ſoon, therefore, as he was taken, his Head was ſtruck off, 
and being put upon a Pole, was carried through a great Part 
of Englnd'. 1, Yet Fine places it under the Year 1218*, 


and 
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and the French Hiſtorian, Mezeray, in 1216*. Theſe Errors, 
however, are eaſily rectified, ſince it is certain, that the Treaty of 
Peace followed this Vidar, and we find it bore Date the 
eleventh of * LA ho kad fo happi 1 
IM fame wi ernors, managed the 
King's Affairs hitherto, and had fo wonderfully — him 
out of all his Difficulties, ſhewed a like Diligence —— 
the Tranquillity of the Realm, and cultivating a 
with foreign Mm, of which, various Teſtimonies occur in 
Mr. Rymer's Collection of Treaties z whence it "(I 
that they were extremely tender of Trade, and of * * 
minion of the Sea. In order, however, to keep up the 
Spirit of the Nobility, and, perhaps, to prevent their breaking 
out into Rebellions at Home, Leave was given them to take the 
Croſs, and to make Expeditions into the Holy Land. Thus the 
— of Oh er, IVinchefter, and Arundel,went at one Time f; the 
Tuche efter, and Exeter, at another, 20 many Fol- 
15 N "i ih by the Time they came into there were 

not fewer Engliſh there, than forty Thouſand * of whom, 
very probably, but few came Home =. The Defire King 

Henry had to recover the Provinces taken from him by the 
King of. hone, ani 06. Gn Title he thought derived to 
him from the T made with Lewis, who was now K 


1155 


induced him more once, to fallici that Prince to neden 


them, and to ſend over ſmall Supplies of Forces into the Places 
which he. ſtill held. All this produced nothing conſiderable ; fo 
that at laſt the King reſolved to go over, as his Predeceſſors had 
done, with a great Fleet and a numerous Army. With this View, 
bay Ramps r and given by Parliament, and ſuch 
aſſembled, as the Nation had ſcarce ever ſeen; but 
| when the Forces marched, about Michaelmas, to Portſmouth, in 
order to embark, the Fleet provided for that Purpoſe, * mg 
ſo inſignificant, that it became neceſſary to poſtpone the Expe- 


dition, till the next Spring ; a Thing highly prejudicial to the 


King's Affairs, and yet more fo to his Reputation 7. The next 


Year, the King nfs invaded — and might, if he had 
puſhed | 


de PHitoire de France, vol. i. p . 631 my 
Feedera, vol. i. p. 222. Edit. 2. The Reader may nd 
a Multitude of e of. this in the f Volume of 
the Fcedera, and not a few in the ſecond Volume of Hakluyt. 
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puſhed with Vigour, have recovered the Dominions of his An- 
ceſtors; but, being entirely governed by his Mother, and her 
ſecond Huſband, he conſumed both his Time and Money t, 
in pompous Entertainments; ſo that the French coming down 
with a conſiderable Body of Forces, compelled him, after he 
had been there from April to October, to fail Home again, with- 
out og coy Ing to his Dominions *. This Miſtake had 
terrible for it emboldened ſuch of the Lords as were 
diſaffected, and gave the common People a mean Opinion of 
their Prince ; which is, generally ſpeaking, the Conſequence of 
all ſuch Miſcarriages 2 
H1s Brother, Richard Earl of Cornwall, who was naturally 
an active Prince, and therefore little pleaſed with the King's 
M ment, reſolved, about the Year 1240, to take upon 
| him the Ces, and to lead a Body of Succours into the Holy 
Land. With him went the Earl of Saliſbury, and many other 
Perſons of Diſtinction; and not long after, Simon Earl of Lei- 
er, and John Earl of Albemarle, followed his Example *. 
hus, in Times of Supineſs, in the Adminiſtration here, 
the Honour of the abroad was ſupported by the Valour 
and Activity of private Perſons . Diſputes with the Barons, 
continued to embroil the Kingdom, and to hinder the King 
from thinking of foreign Affairs; but, in 1242, the King re- 
ſumed his Project of reducing Gaſcoigny under his Dominion. 
To this, he was chiefly excited by his Mother, a high-ſpirited, 
haughty Woman, who had contributed much to his Father's 
Misfortunes. Accordingly, having with much ado, obtained 
Money of his Parliament, for that Purpoſe, the King with a 
| ſmall Force paſſed over into France ; where, ſo long as his 
Money laſted, he kept up a kind of War more detrimental to 


himſelf than to the Enemy b. By this ſtrange Sort of Manage- 


ment, the Naval Force of the Kingdom was declined to ſuch a 
Degree, that the Normans and Britons were too hard for the 
Cinque Ports, and compelled them to ſeek Relief from the 
other Parts of the Kingdom, who, in the firſt Year of this 
King's Reign had performed ſuch extraordinary Things. One 
William Marſhall, of the noble Family of Pembroke, having 
ſome Way incurred the King's Diſpleaſure, became a Pyrate, 
and fortifying the little Iſland of 2 did ſo much Miſchief, 
at at length it became neceſſary to fit out a Squadron, to re- 

duce him; which was accordingly done, and he ſuffered <4 
the 


1 A. D. 1230. Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p.183. A. D. 
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the Hand of Juſtice at Londen ©: yet the Example did not 

=_ other diſcontented Perſons from Practices of the like 
ature. 

AN r 288 his Son Edmund King of Si- 
cily, drew into xpences z and uced no- 
I to the Nation, any more 9 
dition he made, for the ' Normandy in 1260, which 
ended in a diſhonourable Treaty ; whereby, for the Sake of 
certain Sums of Money, he renounced all Title to thoſe Coun- 
tries which had been the Poſſeſſion of his Anceftors ; and thence- 
forward left the Dukedoms of Normandy and Arjou out of his 
N 

ter ever 

of 2 King entirely directed by Foreigners, W of 
nothing but providing for his Favourites, at the Expence of his 
People. The Cinque Ports, ever ſteady in his Father's Intereft, 
revolted from him, ſided with the Barons, and fitted out - a 
_ conſiderable Fleet for their Service. But, as theſe were Times 
eat Licence, ſo in a very ſhort Space, the Inhabitants of 
tet Ports, forgot the Motives on which they took Arms, and 

ns ing but their private Intereſt ; taking, in- 
— CO OT Hands, and, exerciſing 
on Foreigners, as well as the King's Sub- 

jerks. e ſomething of the ſame Nature was 
practiſed on the Coaſt of Lincolnſpire; for certain Mal- contents, 
having ſeized the Ile of Eh, lundered all 'the t Coun- 
tries, and carried it to this of theirs. At 1 
however, by the Induſtry and Valour of Prince Edward +, 
they were reduced ; and the fame worthy Perſon, partly by 
Perſuaſion, and partly by Force, e of the 
Cinque Ports to return to their Du 

Tux Confuſion of the Times, . ans te 
King's Temper ſo little to be depended on, that the pallant 
Prince Edward, with his Brother Edmund, and many other 
Perſons of the firſt Diſtinction, took the Croſs, and went againſt 
the Saracens . A ſtronger Inſtance there could not be, of the 
Joe, and exhauſted State of the Kingdom, than the Equipage 
with which theſe Princes went; for their Squadron conſiſted of 
no more than thirteen Ships, on board of which there were em- 
barked above a Thouſand Men: and yet, on his coming 14 


© Matth. Paris, Hiſt. Ang]. p. 1 Gul. Riſhanger. in con- 
nant, Match. Faris. p. 589, nest Feeder. vol. 3. 668. + A. D. 
1266. Annal. Waverl. Gul. Riſhanger. contin. Hiſt. Ang. p 
1004. A. D. 1269. 
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the Eaſt, the very Fame of Prince Edward drew to him a con- 
ſiderable Force, with which, he performed many noble Acts, 
inſomuch, that the Infidels deſpairing of any Succeſs againſt him 
in the Field, had Recourſe to a baſe Aſſaſſination; which like- 
wiſe failed them.. On his Recovery, the Prince finding that 
he ſhould not be able to do any great Service to the Chriſtian 
Cauſe in thoſe Parts, ſettled his Aﬀairs in the beſt Manner 
| ar gar aint agg Home. In the mean Time, the 
King his Father, in the laſt Years of his Life enjoyed more 
Peace than he had formerly done, which was in ſome Meaſure 
owing to a Change in his Conduct; having learned by Expe- 
rience, that to govern a Kingdom was a painful Office, and 
required more Application than hitherto he had beſtowed ' 
upon it. But what ſcems to have been the chief Cauſe of 
this ſhort Calm, after ſo high a Storm, was, the Death of his 
principal Oppoſers, all of whom King Henry out-lived, and the 
uneaſy Circumſtances in which they left their Heirs; ſo that 
upon the whole, the Fire of Sedition might in this Caſe, be ſaid to 
de extinguiſhed for want of Fuel, and the King to die in Peace, 

| becauſe the Power of diſturbing him was exhauſted. He ended 
his Life on the 16th of November, 1271, when he had reigned 
ſomewhat more than fifty-ſix Years, and lived fixty-ſix*. He 
was a Prince of but moderate Endowments, which rendered 


+ him unable to govern without Aſſiſtance ; and made him too 


rone to an implicit Confidence in ſuch as were about him. 
In the firſt Years of his Reign, while the famous Hubert de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent, was at the Head of the Adminiſtration, 
there ſeems to have been great Care taken of Commerce, which 
muſt have been very conſiderable, to ſupply the prodigious 
Expences of his foreign Expeditions, or rather Journeys ; in 
one of which, he carried over no leſs than thirty large Caſks of 
Specie ; as alſo the mighty Sums employed by the ſeveral Ad- 
venturers in the Holy Wars, who conſtantly mortgaged their 
Lands, at ſetting out, and ſpent the Money they raiſed, beyond 
the Seas. Beſides all this, we find, that whenever any Reſpite 
from Troubles would allow it, this was a moſt luxurious Age, 
and the King's Kindneſs for Foreigners, eſpecially the Poictovins, 
enabled them to carry away vaſt Sums; and his Brother, Ri- 


chard Earl of Cornwall, is ſaid to have laviſhed much Treaſure 


in attaining the pompous Title of King of the Romas; 
which did not, however, hinder his living and dying a very 


rich 

Annal. Waverl. Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 232. Gul. Riſhanger, 

in cont. Hitt. _ p- 1007. Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 36. s Nic. 
Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 236. 
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rich Man; ſo that ſome Way or other, vaſt Sums muſt have 


of creating an A of Wealth, 
een See out. 
ments than theſe, to prove a Balance of Trade in Favour of 
| or Age, can hardly be produced; and therefore we muſt allow, 
that ſuch a Balance there was : though doubtleſs under a better 
Government in, and a more ſettled State of Things, it would 
have been much larger. But the Miſtakes of former, are Leſſons 
to latter A 
at his Fa- 


ges. 
_ EDWARD I. Sur- named Longſhanks, 
ther's Deceaſe in the Holy Land, was readily — he 
Succeſſor ; nor did there happen any Diſturbance, notwithſtand- 
ing he delayed his Return to the 25th of Fuly, 1274. In his 


Paſſage Home, he viſited Pope Gregory X. and King Philip of 


Bourdeaux, and, having 


France; ſtaid ſome Time at his Ci 
thoro y ſettled his Aﬀers abroad, 
liſhed tation, as well for Wiſdom as Courage ; which 
| haps, was the principal Reaſon that all antient Animoſities 


_ in „ had diſcovered Obſti in 
— ather. . we py he 
Spire Forgiveneſs, = himſclf to the Govern- 


gave a new 
Face to public Aﬀeirs The Delrehehas of ing the Realm 


Tranquillity, engaged him to ſpend ſome Time in 


making new Laws, and compoſing old Differences amongſt po- 


tent F * ＋ ; in regulating Affairs with the King of Scots, and 
in "9 for the Security of the Enghþ Frontiers towards 
Wakes, b Mowers the Grievances complained of by the 
Welſh, 
— gb ruled _ i Wales. Yet this Peace did not continue 
long, ral the Native of this Treatiſe leads us to ſhew, how it 
was broken, and what were the Conſequences b. 


LLEWELLIN was a wiſe and warlike Prince, more 


potent than any of his Predeceſſors; but withal, exceſ- 
ſively ambitious, filling his Mind with vain Hopes, founded 
in old A and furthered, in all Probability, by his 


Intrigues 


b Walter. Hemingford. Hiſtoria de Rebus geſtis, Edw. i. Edw. ii. 
et Edw. iii. vol. i. 
239. Chronicon. 
Dunelm. 


um. MS. p- 100. Nat. Wellm, Chron. 


r 


—_—— and, NN 


avours upon David, Brother to Lluellin, 


N Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 237, 238, 


PP 
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Intrigues with fome of the Engliſh Barons. Theſe Notions 


induced him to decline paying Homage to King Edward, 
and to endeavour to ſtrengthen his Intereſt, by marrying the 
Daughter of Simon Mountford, late Earl of Leiceſter, that 


determined Enemy of the Royal Family . This Lady coming 


to him by Sea, from France, (for when came Miſchief into 
this Iſland from another Quarter?) was taken at Sea by ſome 
Ships from the Port of Briſtol, and with her Brother, brought 


to the Ss who treated her very kindly. In order to put an 
End to theſe 
my, and, at the ſame Time, harafſed the Coaſt with 


Diſputes, Edward entered Hales with a you Ar- 
is Fl 
which brought the proud Llewellin ſo low, that he yielded to 2 


Peace on very hard Terms; in 8 of which, how- 
ever, the King ſent him his Wife l. 
cout again, and in Conjunction with his Brother David, com- 


ot long after he broke 


mitted ſuch Devaſtation in the Engli/h Marches, that the King 
was obliged to turn on him the whole Force of the Kingdom, 
and, having flain him in Battel, added Wales to his Dominions, 
and declaring his young Son Edward, juſt born at Caernarvon, 
Prince thereof, put an End to the Brinfſh Line *. His Policy in 


| ſecuring his Conqueſt is worthy of Obſervation ; for firſt, to 


awe the People, he diſtributed the inland Parts amongſt his 
Nobility ; and next, to prevent their giving in to the /Yþ 
Cuſtoms, he eſtabliſhed the Eng/;h Laws, and appointed Sheriffs, 


and other legal Officers in thoſe Parts ; and laſtly, for his own 


Security, which he judged depended on a Naval Force, he kept 
all the Ports of the Principality in his own Hands, encouraging 
the Inhabitants in their Application to inland and foreign Trade, 
more than any of their Native Princes had done k. - 

In the ſeventeenth Year of the King's Reign, fell out the 
Death of Alexander King of Scots, which afforded Edward 
another 2 of diſplaying his Wiſdom, and of extend- 
ing his Power +. his Prince had for his firſt Wife, Margaret 
the King's Siſter, by whom he had a Son, who died young, 
and a Daughter Margaret, who was married to the King of 
Norway, to whom alſo ſhe bore a Daughter, called Margaret 


| likewiſe, whom the Scorch Peers, with the Conſent of King Ed- 


ward, acknowledged for the Heireſs of their Crown. She, in 
her Paſſage from Norway, went on Shore in the Orkneys, and 
died there; whereupon many Competitors for the Scottiſh Diadem 

| appeared, 


A. 1276. Walt. Hemingford. vol. p. 5. Nic. Trivet. Annal. 
vol. i. p. 248. * A. D. 1282 & Walt. Hemingford, vol. i. 
p. 8,—13. Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 256,259, Chron. God- 
ftovian. ubi ſupra. + A. D. 1289. | 
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appeared, who a ZR 
Titles to King Edward. Theſe were, Eric King of Norway, 
Florence Earl of Holland, Robert le Brus Lord of Anandale, John 
de Balis! Lord of Galloway, ahm de Haſtings Lord of — 
„Jahn Comyn Lord of ugh, Patrick Dunbar of 
Marche, ahn de Veſci for his Father Nicholas de Soules, and 
William de Ros: and great King Edward drew 
from this Reference, which put the whole Iſland into his Power !, 
and gave him a Pretence for keeping a Squadron of Ships 
upon the Northern Coaſt, in Right of his Sovereignty over thoſe 
Seas, which, tho ways Claimed, had not been exerciſed by 
ſome of his Pred . After much Conſultation, and with great 
Solemnity, the King pronounced his Judgment in Favour of Baliel, 
as deſcended from the eldeſt 
2 notwithſtanding Robert le Brus was 2 r 
Deſcent, though by a younger Daughter; and, therefore, hold- 
ing himſelf al Ri 2 his Claim, which was 
not dif: le to Edward, who thought nouriſhing Diſſen- 
tions in that Kingdom, neceflary to preſerve Peace in his own =. 
 NoTwITHSTANDING theſe arduous Affairs at Home, King 
Edward was far from neglecting his Concerns on the Continent, 
where he ſtill preſerved the Duchy of Guienne, and ſome other 
Dominions, to which he paſſed over when Occaſion required, 
and, contrary to the Uſage of his Predeceſſors, —__ _—_— 
able Care to preſerve the Friendſhip. of France, which in the End 
he found impracticable; and, that his Rights were only to be 
_ defended by Force. An extraordinary Act of French Inſo- 


' lence gave Riſe to the bloody War which broke out in the twen- 


ty-firſt of King Edward's Reign t, and of which I ſhall give a 
_ diſtin Account from proper Authorities The firſt Grounds 
of the Quarrel are very differently reported both by our own, 
and by foreign Hiſtorians ; but the Relation given us by Walter 
of Hemingford, is more circumſtantial, and much more proba- 
ble than any of the reſt, and, therefore from him (eſpecially as 
it has never yet appeared in Engliſp) we ſhall give it. 

6 In the Year 1293, a fatal Contention happened between 
4 the Engliſh Mariners of the Cinque Ports, and the Mariners 
of the French King in Nermand); which began my. 2 

| | | | | * Eng 


1 Johan. de Fordun. Scotichron. vol iu. p. 782. Walter Hemingford, 
vol. i. p. 29. Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 267. * A. D. 1292. 
= Walter Hemingford, vol. i. p. 37, 38. Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. 1. 
p 273. 274. Hector. Boeth. Hiſt. Sgot. lib. xiv.'Tho. Walfingham, &c. 
» Mezeray, vol. ii. p. 777. Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. p. 274. Walſing- 
bam, &c. + A. D. 1293. | | 


of David Earl of Hunting- 
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« Engliſþ Ship putting into a Norman Port, remained there 
« ſome Days. While they lay at Anchor, two Seamen went 
« to get freſh Water, to a Place not far diſtant from the Shore, 
<« where they were inſulted by ſome Normans of their own Pro- 
c“ ſeſſion ; ſo that coming from Words to Blows, one of the 
„ Engliſhmen was killed, and the other flying to the Ship, re- 
& lated what had happened to his fellow Sailors, informing 
«© them, that the Normans were at his Heels. Upon this they 
ec hoiſted Sail, and put to Sea; and, though the Normans fol- 
< lowed them, they nevertheleſs eſcaped, but with ſome Diffi- 
« culty; whereupon, the Inhabitants of the Engliſh Ports ſought 
« Aſſiſtance from their Neighbours, and the Enemy on the 
C other Hand, retaining till the ſame Diſpoſition, increaſed their 
« Strength daily, and chaſed all Engliſß Ships. In theſe Excur- 
« fjons, having had the Fortune to met fix, and to take two 
« Engliſh V they killed the Sailors, and hung up their 
«< Bodies at the Yard-Arm, with as many Dogs; failing in this 
« manner ſome time on their Coaſts, and ſignifying to all 
„ the World „ that they made no Difference an 
« Engliſhman and a Dog. This, when it came to the Ears 
* of the Inhabitants of the Engliſh Ports by the Relation of 
<« thoſe that eſcaped, provoked them to take the beſt Meaſures 
"> could to revenge ſo ſignal an Affront; and having in vain 
4 cruized at Sea, in order to find out the Enemy, entered 
C the Port of Swyn, and having killed and drowned abundance 
„ of Men, carried off ſix Ships: many Acts of the like Nature 
t ſucceeding this on both Sides. At laſt, wearied by this pyra- 
&« tical War, they, by Meſſengers who paſſed between them, 
« fixed a certain Day to decide this Diſpute with their whole 
« Strength. This Day was the fourteenth of April: and a large 
empty Ship was fixed in the middle, between the Coaſts of 
„England and Normandy, to mark the Place of Engagement. 
« The Engliſh againſt the Time appointed, procured ſome Aids 
« from Ireland, Holland, and other Places; and the Normans 
drew to their Aſſiſtance, the French, Flemings, and Genoeſe. 
At the appointed Day both Parties met, full of Reſolution ; 
<« and, as their Minds boiled with Rage, ſo a like Spirit ſeemed 
<« to agi the Elements : Storms of Snow and Hail, and boi- 
« fterous Guſts of Wind, were the Preludes of an obſtinate 
« Battel, in which at length God gave the Victory to us, many 
& thouſands being ſlain, beſides thoſe who were drowned in a 
„ yaſt Number of Ships which periſhed, the victorious Engliſb 
oy ing off two hundred and forty Sail, with which they re- 
„ turned Home. | | a 

« WIN King Philip received this News, though his Bro- 
© ther Charles had been the Author of the Battel, yet he ſent 

TL -: 4 « Embaſiadors 


+. 
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« Embaſſadors to the King of England, demanding Reparation 
for the Wrong done him, by puniſhing ſuch as were con- 


« ccrned, and by the Payment of a vaſt Sum for the Loſſes 


ct 


dently anſwered, that he would enquire into the Matter, and 


return his Reſolution Meſſen gers of his own. Agree- ; 


« able to this Promiſe, he . nt to Jefire the French King, that 


&« a Time and Place might be fixed for Commiſſioners on both 


Sides to meet, and enquire into the Circumſtances of the Fact, 
« in order to its being amicably adjuſted. But this the French 


the King of England to appear, and anſwer for what had 
% paſſed, in his Court, on a Day aſſigned. The Day came, 
and the King not appearing, a new Summons was iſſued 


„ whercin the King was cited to appear on another Day, oder 
ain of forfeiting all his Dominions beyond the Seas. The 


King, before this Day. elapſed, ſent his Brother Edmund Earl 
of Lancaſter, and the Earl of Leiceſter, with Inſtructions for 


the making an End of this Buſineſs. Yet theſe Embaſladors, 


though they produced proper Credentials, were not heard, or 


even admitted; but Judgment was given, that the King ſhould 
_< bfe Aquitaine, and all his tranſmarine Dominions, for his 


Contempt in not appearing v. 
SUCH 1s the Account given by Hemingford, which is clear and 


exact, and very agreeable to what we find in the beſt French 


Authors; particularly Mezeray, who very wy contey on, and 
very honeſtly blames this violent Procedure? t what fol- 
lowed was fo very baſe, that, though I own it is ſomewhat be- 


ſide my Purpoſe, I cannot help relating it . By the Interpoſi- 


tion of the French Queen, a Treaty was ſet on F = with Prince 
| Edmund, for the accommodating all Differences. this Treaty 
it was agreed, that to ſave the Honour of Kin 15 

French I roops ſhould be admitted into certain Forts and Cities; ; 


and that, after this Mark of Submiſſion, they ſhould be with- 


drawn, and Letters of ſafe Conduct being 1e to King Ed- 
zward, he ſhould paſs the Seas, and ſettle all Things in a perſonal 
Conference with the French King, the Troops to be withdrawn, 


and the Sentence vacated in forty Days, in conſequence of the 


before · mentioned Submiſſion. All this being fairly executed by 
King Edward, when the Time was elapſed, and the French 


'I'roops were required to evacute the Towns, King Philip 
ruundly .declared, that he was unacquainted with the Treaty, 


and, that he would by no Means comply therewith 4. Such 


was 
„ II ſtoria derechos veftis Edveardi 1 ee. vol. i. p. 30, 40, 41. Ab. 


berg TH © France, vol. ü. p. 777. KX D. 1294. 


« which his Merchants had ſuſtained. . To them the King pru- 


King refuſed, and by the Advice of his Nobility, ſummoned 


hilip, a — 


| 
| 


F 


tthe latter 


J. de Serres, p 
the MS. of Trivet, in the Library of Merton-College in Oxford. * A. 
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was the Policy of France of old; and ſuch the honourable Means 
by which her Monarchy was extended 


Tu Reſentment of the King for this Treatment ſhewed it- 
ſelf in various Treaties with foreign Princes; as alſo, by ſending 
a ſpeedy Relief to Gaſcoigny, under his Nephew the Earl of Rich- 
mond, attended by Lord St. Jabn, and Admiral Tiptoff At 
the ſame Time, to ſecure the Seas, and prevent any Deſcents 


on his Coaſt, the King fitted out three Fleets, well provided 
with Men and Ammunition. One from Yurmouth, which was 
commanded by Fohn de Bitecourt ; another from Port/mouth, un- 
der the Direction of M illiam de Leibourne ; the third, which had 
the Care of the Weſtern Coaſt, under the Command of a valiant 


Knight of Ireland*. In ſome of the Copies of Trivet's Annals, 
he is ſaid to be of the illuſtrious Houſe of Ormonde *. All of theſe 
Fleets did good Service. That of Port/mouth, about Michaelmas, 
failed into the Mouth of Garonne, and having debarked the 
Troops on board, took ſeveral Places from the French. Yet 
the next Year, the French King having hired a great Fleet, ſome 


of our Writers ſay not leſs than three hundred Sail, they ſtood 
over to the Engliſh Coaſt, and landing ſuddenly near Dover, by 


the Aſſiſtance of Sir Thomas Turberville, a Traitor, took the 


Town +, and burnt it, but were quickly afterwards forced to 
fly to their Ships, with the Loſs of eight hundred Men», In 
the mean Time the Yarmeowh Fleet made a Deſcent in Normandy, 
and burnt the Town of Cherbourg, and ſpoiled a rich Abby *. 
The Portſmouth Squadron alſo on the Coaſt of Flanders, took 

fifteen Sail of Spaniſb Merchant-men richly laden, and brought 

them into Sandwichy., To balance this, there ned an un- 


lucky Accident at Berwick +, where the Engliſb Fleet raſhly en- 
ws the Harbour, the Scots deſtroyed four Ships, and the reſt, 


+ - with ſome Difficulty eſcaped =. 


In the twenty-fifth Year of his Reign, the King made great 


. Preparations for invading Flanders, and, notwithſtanding he met 
with —_ Interruptions from his Barons and Clergy, yet by 


nd of Auguſt, he ſailed from Winchelſea with a 2 


+ Walter. Hemingford, vol. i. p. 42, 43. Nic. Trivet. Ann. vol. . 
p. 276, 277. Holingſhead's Chronicle. Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. 
. 279. Walter. Hemingford, vol. i. p. 51. Hiſtoire de France, par 

SY Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 279. See 
3 Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i d 


D. 1294. Walter. Hemingford, vol. i. 2 56. Nic. Trivet. Ann. 
vol. i. p. 280. + A. D. 129g. * Walt. 2 vol. i. p. 59. 


Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 284, 283. Mezeray, vol. ii. p. 789. * Nic 


Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 284. J Id. ibid. + A. P. 1296. © Walt. 
H 2 


Flemingford, vol. i. p. go. 
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Fleet, having a Land Army of between and 
Men on ry. arp y Oy wage Ts >; Ar — 
| ſeventh of the ſame Month ||, where a very unlucky Accident 
fell out : the from the Cinque Ports, quarrelling with 
the ys On, I fell to Blows ; ſo that, not- 
withſtanding gs tion, a deſperate Engagement 
followed, wherein twenty Ships of the Yarmouth Squadron were 
| burnt, and moſt of the Men on board them loſt, wo; 4 
the largeſt Ships in the Navy, one of which had the 
: e -mirry pag 1 be Are wb and with much Dit- 
ulty eſcaped ® is was an ill beginning, and indeed no- 
ele therein was done through 
the whole Expedition: yet, in one „ they were fortunate; 
for the French having laid a Scheme for burning the whole Fr. 
4% Fleet in the Harbour of Dam, it was luckily diſcovered, and 
the Engl 4p Ie, to Sea, eſcaped . King's Confe- 
derates fell from their Promiſes, and the Flemings, 
to whoſe Aſſiſtance the Engliſh came, making a ſudden Defec- 
tion, the King was next Year to return to England, as 
. well on Account of theſe Miſcarriages, as to quit his Barons, and 
to repreſs the Scots, who, - -- — er French, took 
op Arms, and invaded the Ki obe A 5 . 
He King, according to his tion entertaining eace 
ä if poſſible, while he had Affairs of Moment to 
employ him nearer Home, was content, ee the In- 
juries he had received, Irre 6; which 
in the 2 Year of his Reign 4 
Mediation of Pope Boas, VI CONT LS - 
Treaty, bee is pled, hat the King of Bu land ſhould 
marry the French King's » and his Son, Prince Edward, the 
Daughter ofthe fd King and that the Duchy of Aquitaine, 
ſhou be put into the Hands of the Pope, until the Matters in Dif. 
ference between the two Kings, ſhould be enquired into, and ſet- 
tled ; with many other Articles, to be ſeen at large in Mr. mers 
Collection“ This Truce, indifferently performed on the Part 
of the French, ſubſiſted to the 30 Year of the King t, and then 
à Peace was concluded between the two Crowns, of which, the 
third Article contained a reciprocal Engagement, that neither of 
the contracting Parties ſhould afford any Manner of Aid, or Aſ- 


ſiſtance, 


14 D 1297- *: Nic. Trivet. Annal, vol. 


| Hemingford, vol. i. p. 146. Nic. Trivet. al. vl . . 
Walk Hemingford, vol. i. p. 148. +A. D. 1299. 

Hemingford, vol 1. p. 168, 1 Annal. Abingion. Nic. Trivet. 
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ſiſtance, to the Enemies of the other, nor ſuffer the ſame to be 
wen, in any Way whatſoever, in any of the Territories or 
laces under their Power ; and that they ſhould forbid the ſame 
to be done on Pain of Forfeiture of Body and Goods to the Of- 
fenders, c. I mention this Article particularly, becauſe in Con- 
ſequence of it, there fell out the cleareſt Proof of the King of 
England's abſolute Sovereignty of the Sea, that could be d 
or wiſhed. A clearer Proof, perhaps, than the whole. World 
can ſhew, in reſpect to the Prerogative of a Prince, with Regard 
to other Princes *. It thus: e 
Tu War ſtill continuing between Philip the Fair and tbe 
Flemings, that Prince thought fit to ſend a great Fleet to Sea, 
under the Command of a Genoeſe Nobleman, whoſe Name was 
Reyner Grimbaldi (moſt of our Writers call him Grimbaltz) to 
whom he gave the Title of Admiral ; and who, under Colour of 
this Commiſſion, took ſeveral Ships of different Nations, bound 
for the Ports of Flanders, laden with various Kinds of Goods. 
Upon this, Complaints were made to the Kings of England and 
France, who, jointly appointed Commiſſioners to hear and de- 
termine the Matters contained in them. To theſe Commiſſioners, 
| therefore, a Remonſtrance was preſented in the Name of the Pro- 


| curators of the Prelates and Nobles, and of the Admiral of 


the Engliſh Seas, and of the Communities of Cities and Towns; 
as alſo, of the Merchants, Mariners, Strangers reſident, and all 
others belonging to the Kingdom of England, and other Territo- 
ries, ſubject to the ſaid King of England; as alſo the Inhabitants 
of other Maritime Places. ſuch as Genoa, Catalonia, Spain, Ger- 
many, Zeland, Hullond, Frizeland, Denmark, Norway, &c. ſetting 
forth, That whereas the Kings of England, by Right of the ſaid 
Kingdom, have, from Time to Time, whereof there is no Me- 
| morial to the contrary, been in peaceable Poſſeſſion of the So- 
vereignty of the Engliſh Seas, and of the Iſlands ſituate within 
the ſame, with Power of ordaining and eſtabliſhing Laws, Sta- 
tutes, and Prohibitions of Arms, and of Ships otherwiſe furniſhed 
than Merchant-men uſed to be; and of taking Security, and giv- 
ing Protection in all Caſes, where Need ſhall require, and of or- 
dering all other Things neceſſary for the maintaining of Peace, 
Right, and Equity, among all manner of People, as well of 
other Dominions as their own, paſſing through the ſaid Seas, and 
the Sovereign Guard thereof; and alſo, of taking all manner of 
Cognizance in Cauſes, and of doing Right and Juſtice to high 
and low, according to the ſaid Laws, Statutes, Ordinances, and 
- Prohibitions, and all other Things, which to the Exerciſe of 


Sovereign 


e Rymer's Fadera, Tom. ii. p. gat: V [oſtit, lib. iy. e, . 
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Sovereign Juriſdiction in the Places aforeſaid, may appertain : 
and whereas, A. de B. (Lord Cale f ſays, his Name was de 
Baretort) Admiral of the ſaid Sea, deputed by the ſaid Kin 
of England, and all: other Admirals, deputed by the fad 
King of England, and his Anceſtors, formerly Kings of Eng- 
land, have been in peaceable Poſſeſſion of the ſaid Sovereign 
Guard, with Power of Juriſdiction, and all the other Powers 
beforementioned (except in Caſe of Appeal, and Complaint 
made of them to their Sovereigns, the Kings of England, in 
Default of Juſtice, or for evil Judgment) and eſpecially of 
making Prohibitions, doing Juſtice, and taking Security for good 
Behaviour, from all manner of People carrying Arms on the 
ſaid Sea, or failing in Ships, otherwiſe fitted out, and armed, 
than Merchant-Ships uſed to be, and in all other Caſes, where a 
Man may have reaſonable Cauſe of Suſpicion towards them of Py- 
racy, or other iſdoings. And, Whereas the Maſters of Ships, of 
the ſaid Kingdom of England, in the Abſence of the ſaid Admirals, 
have been in pcaceable Poſſeſſion of taking Cognizance, and judg- 
ing of all Facts upon the ſaid Sea, between all manner of People, 
according to the Laws, Statutes, Prohibitions, Franciſes, and 
Cuſtoms. And, Whereas, in the firſt Article of the Treaty 
_ of Alliance, lately made between the ſaid King's at Paris, the 
Words following are ſet down, viz. Firſt of all, it is agreed, 
and concluded between us, the Envoys and Agents abovemen- 

_ tioned, in the Names of the ſaid Kings, that they ſhall be to 
each other for the future, good, true, and faithful Friends and 
und Allies againſt all the World, (except the Church of Rome) in 
tuch Manner, that if any one or more, whoſoever be, ſhall 
go about to interrupt, hinder, or moleſt the ſaid Kings in the 
Franchites, Liberties, Privileges; Rights, or Cuſtoms of them 
and their Kingdoms, they ſhall be good and faithful Friends, and 
aiding againft all Men living, and ready to die, to de'end, keep 
and maintain the abovementioned Franchiſes, Liberties Rights, 
and Cuſtoms, &c. And that the one ſhall not be of Counſel, 
nor give Aid or Aſſiſtance in any Thing whereby the other may 
loſe Life, Limb, Eſtate, or Honour. And, Whereas Mr. Ry 
ner Grimbaltz, Maſter of the Ships of the ſaid King of France, 
who calls himſelf Admiral of the ſaid Sea, being deputed by his 
Sovereign aforeſaid, in his War againſt the Flemings, did (after 
the abovementioned Alliance was made and ratified, and againſt 
the Tenour and Obligation of the ſaid Alliance, and the Inven- 
tion of thoſe who made it) wrongfully aſſume and exerciſe the 
Office of Admiral, in the ſaid Sea of England, above the Space 
of a Year, by Commiſſion from the ſaid King of France, taking 


Inſtit. lib. iv. c. 22. 
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the Subjects, and Merchants of the Kingdom of England, and 
of other Countries, paſſing upon the ſaid with their Goods, 
and did caſt the Men ſo taken, into the Priſons of his ſaid Maſter, 
the King of France; and by his own Judgment and Award, did 


cauſe to be delivered, their Goods and Merchandizes to Re- 


ceivers eſtabliſhed for that Purpoſe, in the Sea-Ports of the ſaid 


King, as. Forfeit and Confiſcate to him; and his taking and 


detaining the ſaid Men with their faid Goods and Merchan- 
dizes, and his Judgment and Award on them as Forfeit and 


Confiſcate, hath pretended in Writing to juſtify before you, 
the Lords Commiſſioners, by Authority of the aforeſaid Com- 
miſſion for the Office of Admiral by him thus ufurped, and 


againſt the general Prohibition made by the King of England, in 


Places within his Power, in purſuance of the third Article of 
the beforementioned Alliance, containing the Words above-writ- 


ten, and hath therefore required, that he may be acquitted and 


abſolved of the ſame ; to the great Damage and Prejudice of 


the ſaid King of England, and of the Prelates, Nobles, and 
others beforementioned ; wherefore, the ſaid Procurators do, in 
the Names of their ſaid Lords, pray you, the Lords Commiſ- 
ſioners beforementioned, that due and ſpcedy Delivery of the 


ſaid Men, Ships, Goods and Merchandize, fo taken and de- 


tained, may be made to the Admiral of the faid King of Eng- 
land, to whom the Cognizance of this Matter doth rightfully 
appertain, as is aboveſaid, that ſo, without Diſturbance from 
you, or any one elſe, he may take Cognizance thereof, and do 
what belongs to lis aforeſaid Office; and that the aforcſaid Mr. 


Reyner may be condemned, and conſtrained to make due Satis- 


faction for all the ſaid Damages, ſo far forth as he ſhall be able 
to do the ſame ; and in Default thereof, his faid Maſter, the 
King of France, by whom he was deputcd to the ſaid Office, 


and that, after due Satisfaction ſhall be made for the ſaid Da- 


mages, the ſaid Mr. Reyner may be ſo duly puniſhed for the 
Violation of the ſaid Alliance, as that the ſame may be an 
Example to others, for Time to come b · Dr, 

Tnus far the Remonſtrance : on which other Writers having 


largely inſiſted, let us content ourſelves with making a few ob- 


_ vious Reflections. I. It appears from this Paper, that the Do- 


minion of the Sea had not only been claimed, but exerciſed and 


poſſeſſed by the Kings of England for Time immemorial, which is 
ſufficient to give ſome Credit to the Facts related from the 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh Hiſtory ; for as to the Times ſince the Reman Invaſion, 
n II. It is 
clear from hence, what the Dominion of the Sea was, viz. 
A Juriſdiction over the Veſlels of all Nations paſſing 
for the common Benefit of all, for the Pyracies, the 
Protection of Commerce, and the of unforeſeen Diſ- 
putes. III. It is no lefs apparent, 
Juriſdiction, in which no other Potentate 


riority of Strength; either of which afforded a” 
IV. We ſee by 
Sca reſting in the King of England, „ 
to, but maintained by the — pamards, Germans, Hol- 
landers, Danes, and in ſhort, by all the Mariime Powers then 
in Europe, which is ſufficient to evince, that Trade was far 
from being then at a low Ebb, and that the ive of the 
Crown of England in this Reſpect, had been hi ſo ex- 
erciſed, as to render it a common Advantage. V. We 
that Fe oreigners were ſo jealous of the aſſuming Temper of the 
French Princes, 'that would not admit the Commander in 
Chief of their Naval Force, to bear the Title of Admiral, 
which they apprehended to include a Title to Juriſdiction, and 
therefore would have this Grimbaltz ſtiled only Maſter 
of the Ships to the King of France. VI. We muſt obſerve, 
that the Commiſſioners to whom this Remonſtrance is addreſſed, 
neither had, nor claimed any Naval Juriſdiction whatſoever, 
but were appointed to hear and determine whether King £4- 
ward's Prerogative, as Sovereign of the Sea, had becn invaded 
by this Reyner Grimbaltz, in Contravention of the firſt Article 
of the Treaty between the Crowns of England and France, 
„the contracting Parties 2 to maintain each 
others Prerogatives, and conſequently the French King was 
| bound to maintain this Prerogative ow g Edward, which gave 
Occaſion to the Commiſlion. Non VI. We * the Knowledge of 
this whole Affair not to our Hiſtorians, but to our Records: 
whence we may ſafely deduce this Conſequence, that the Want 
of Facts to ſupport ſuch a Juriſdiction throughout preceding 


Reigns, ought not to be urged as a juſt Objection; becauſe, as 


I once before hinted, moſt of thoſe who applied themſelves to 
writing Hiſtory, were very little acquainted with theſe Mat- 
W 
Bur there is one Thing more relating to this Affair which 
deſerves particular Attention; and that is the Plea put in by 
Reyuer Grimbaltz, in anſwer to this Remonſtance. * 
| te 


— all ſuch as, after this Prohibition, 
by Merchandize or otherwite, an 


jury done to him, akhough the Ships of ſuch Offenders ſhould 
ken in his Seas by the French King Officers. I ſhall 
not enter into the Reaſonableneſs or Validity of this Defence, 
the Iflue of which is not known, but content myſelf with 
noting that it contains the cleareſt Conceſſion on the Part of 
France than can be defired ; becauſe this Man derives the Lega- 
lity of his own AQtions, if they were legal, not from the Com- 


miſſion of the Prince he ſerved, but from the King of Eng- 
land's Prohibition; ſo ; that in Reality, he aſſerts himſelf > 


have acted under the Englifh Sovereignty, and from thence EX= 
peſted his Acquittal 1. ; 


Maxx other 9 4 98 of this 12 — and — 


ſpent in a ſubduing Bk -on whith he had 
Heart, as a by his directing his dead Body 


his 
to 
about that Country, S je was hevughe water ke 


Son's Dominion. In this Temper of Mind ne died in a 


man- 
ner in the Field; for he cauſed himſelf to be carried from 


Carliſle, to a Village called Burgh upon Sands, where he deceaſed 
on the ſeventeenth of 7 fra of 7, in the thirty-fifth Year of his 
* and the fixty-ninth 


i Selden. abi fupra. Molloy, de Jure Maritimo, chap. v. r Walt. 


p. 104. alſingham. Thom. Sprot. 
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Eng ae,, according to his 
NI * — r 


his Age *. He was — 


8 vol. i. p. 237, 238, *. Nic. Trivet. Annal. p. 346, 
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one of the ſtouteſt and moſt- politic Princes that ever: ſat on 
the Engliſb Throne. He rightly: judged, that he could never 
be formidable Abroad, till he had eſtabliſhed Unanimity at 
Home ; which was the Reaſon that, at ſuch an Expence of Blood 


and Treaſure, he annexed Hales for ever to his Dominions, and 


endeavoured with ſuch to add Scotland to them like- 
wiſe, which, if he had lived, he would in all Probability have 
done; and then, no doubt, the French would have felt the Weight 
of his Power: for though he was too wiſe to be diverted from 
the Proſecution of his Deſigns, by any of the Arts of his Ene- 
mies, yet was he a Monarch of too great Spirit to bear the In- 
juſtice done him by France, — the hate of bis Af- 


| fairs required. As he ſet the State in Order at his firſt coming to 


the I hrone, ſo he leſt the Government y eſtabliſhed at 


the Time of his Decraſe, which with a numerous Army, and 


potent Fleet, he conſigned to his Son, who reſembled him very 


little either in his Virtue or his Fortune. 


EB Dil. facceeded his Pater ie the Throne wich 


the general Satisfaction of: the Nation. His firſt Care was to ſo- 


concluded for him by his Father, with the 
to the French King; and for that 
„and went 60 Paris, where he was 
of his Nuptials 
Splendous. His Marriage 
'ngland with his new Queen, and was 
ee on the Feaſt of St. Matthias, with all imaginable I eſti- 
monies of Joy and Affection from * But this fair 
Weather was ſoon over; for he ſhortly after bringing back his. 


Jaaa, Dau 
| the ö 


Favourite, called by moſt of our Writers Gavęſton, but whoſe 
true Name ſeems to have been Peter de Gaberſlon, a Gaſcon; 
the Barons took ſuch an Offence thereat, and at the extravagant 
Marks of Royal Favour he afterwards met with, that more than 


one Civil War happened upon his Account, and hindered the 
King from appl applying > himſelf t to the Care 6f his Concerns Abroad, 
as well as the Nobility from rendering him thoſe Services to 


which they were heartily inclined. Theſe Jealouſies and Diſputes 


ended not but with the Death of the King's Minion, by whom 
they were occaſioned, arid who — the Hands of the 
Lords, had his Head fruck off, without any Form of Juſtice; 
It is highly probable, that the French Counſellors about the Queen, 
were the chief Inſtigators of this Fact, at leaſt as to the Manner 
of ng it, and 5 alter it was done, they: inflamed the King”: 

LN, 


a K , 


A4. P. 5 


8 and by thus dividing this Nation, kept their own 


bs ie Your 1313 Robert le Brus King of Scotland invaded 
England . a Army, which rouſed the King from his 
and his own — The next Year, therefore, he aſſembled 


Northward, intending to haye reduced the whole Kingdom of 
Scotland, according to his Father's Defire upon his Death-Bed. 


But the Diſaſters which always attend Princes, when on ill 


Terms with their Subjects, waited on this unfortunate Expe- 
dition; ſo that in a general Engagement on the 24th of — 
1314, the Englißß were entirely defeated, though the King 
diſcovered much perſonal Courage, and was with Difficulty pro- 
vailed upon to fly. He Y meant to have attempted at 


leaſt the repairing this Misfortune, by invading Scotland with a 


new Army; but his R ion was ſo much injured by his 
late Defeat, and his Nobility were ſo unwilling to fight under 


his Banners ®, that all his Endeavours came to nothing, and 
| he had beſides the Misfortune to ſee, not only the Northern 


Parts of England » but Freland alſo inv by the Scots, 


likely to defend their own inſtead of offending others. 

His 
and nothing 
Iſland. For this 
Brother Edward, who took upon him the Title of Ki 
Ireland, and who landed in the North with ſix thouſand 


Stuart, Lord John Campbell, and many other Perſons of _ 


tinction, and by the Aſſiſtance of the native /riþ, quick] 
duced a art of the Country. This War laſted 


Years; King Robert going over there at laſt in Perſon, and in 
all Probability had carried his Point, if it had not been for the 
haſty Temper of his Brother. Sir Edmund Butler in the Be- 


ginning of theſe Stirs. had, with the Enxgliſb Forces, done all 
that in a very diſtracted State of Affairs could be done for the 
Preſervation of the Iſland, till ſuch Time as the King ſent over 


Lord Roger Mortimer, with a very ſmall Force to repreſs the 


Invaders, who engaging Edward Brus, in the famous Battel 


1 Walter. Hemingford, vol. 1. p. 242- Contin. Annal. Nic. Tri- 


vet. per Adam. Murimuthenſ. vol. ii. p. 5. Thom. Walfingh. Mezeray. 
„ Adam. Murimuth. Annal. vol. ü. p. 15. Hector Boeth. Hiſt. Scot. 
Thom. Walfingham. Tb: 


iged him to provide for the Nation's Safety, 
the whole Strength of the Nation, and marched therewith | 


whom his Father had left in ſo low a Condition, and fo little 


Deſign of the Scetz upon Treland was very deeply lid, 
intended than an entire Conqueſt of the 


King Robert le Brus ſent over => 


Men, 


attended by the Earls of Murray and Monteth, Lord John 
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| 


of 
Tu King drew theſe Troubles upon hi by ſuffering 
his new Favourites, yi err im i 1 Tg: 
whereby he equally his own Fa- 
mily. A diſhonourable T ith Scothend, was 
another Ground of Diſcon ings went ſo ill at 
Home, there wanted not Diſquiet Abroad. 
Charles IV. of France, Brother to pretending to 
take Umbrage at King Edward's his Coror 
ton, ſent his Uncle Charles de wyenne, a great 

of which he quickly reduced, Edmund 
Earl of Kent, the King's Brother, to d 
fend that Province; 


| 


aa 


he took it extremely to Heart, baniſhed 
devtohe Proke of che race, 
into a War with that Crown. 


* | 
bella, in o tr 
— — —— 1 
accordingly did. By her Application, the Fr ing was drawn 
not only to paſs by what had given him Offence, but was like- 
wiſe induced to give the Dukedom of Aquitaine, and the Earl- 
dom of Poiftor, to Prince Edward his Nephew, on Condition 
that he came and did him Homage for them in Perſon ; though 


to preſerve Appearances, Letters of fafe Conduct were alſo 
ſent to the King, that he, in Caſe he ſo thought fit, might have 


. ® Chron. Hibern. Adam. Murimuth. vol. ii. p. 29. *.A. D. 
1318. © Mezeray. Thom. Walſingham. 
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King Edward had. conſidered theſe Conditions, 
| conſulted with his Favourites, he reſolved to ſend over the Prince 


Hs 


3 on his * , 
Ring on ha id not hinder her landing with 
thouſand Men at Orewel! in Suffolk, a little before Mi- 
6. An inconſiderable Force, in proportion to the De- 


and yet it is hard to conceive, how even theſe were landed 
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cafir, tnd molt ef che Nobility came ＋ her Aſſiſtance; ſo 


that the King finding himſelf deſerted, was forced to retire, or 


rather was compelled to fly into Wales; but finding himſelf 
abandoned by thoſe about him, he went on board a ſmall Ship, 


intending to retire to Ireland; but after toſſing to and fro a whole 


Week, 
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63. 
p Virgil. lib. xvii. Thom. W 


ithout the Connivance at leaſt of ſuch as had the Command 


Moor vit Edwardi II. Thom. 
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ng over into France, he, by 
and her Counſellors, did Homage 
Valois, then ſtiling himſelf King, to the Prejudice of his own 
Title to that Crown. We may add to this, the cutting off his 
Uncle Edmund Earl of Kent's Head, for a Freafon, 
for endeavouring to ſet his Brother, King Edward, on the 
Throne again ; though it was well known he was dead. But, 
as by Degrees he began to act according to his own Sentiments, 


Adam. Murimuth. vol. ii. p. 69. Thom. Walſingham. Th. de 
la Moor. t Chron. Godſtovian. p. 109. Adam. Murimuth. 
vol. ii. p. 70. Thom. Walſingham. Thom. de la Moor. Barnes's 
_ Hiſtory of Edw. III. * Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. ii. A. D. 
1328. . | 0 
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due rather to the Ten- 
to any Fault of his Mind. For, in 
the fou mne Anne 
at a Parliament held at Nottingham, 
Hazard of his Life, ſeized Mortimer 
chamber +, cauſed him to be carried to 
— he in ſome Meaſure attoned fos : 
the Crimes had done in his Life-time v. 
. HsanceForwaRD, King Edward ruled like a t Prince, 
and one who had his own Honour and the Reputation of his 
Kingdom at Heart. He firſt turned his Arms againſt the 
Scots, ** had done incredible Miſchiefs in the North, and re- 
o repair the Diſhonour he had ſuſtained, during the 
weak Adeninfration of his Mother, he prepared both an Ar- 
my and a Fleet for the Invaſion of that Country 2 
the latter ſuffered grievouſly, by reaſon of — ont 
Coaſt, whereby moſt of his great Ships were wrecked, barry of 
_ reſt rendered unſerviceable, yet he perſiſted in his Deſign, in | 
_ expelling David Brus, and reſtoring Edward Faliol, which, at 
length, with infinite Labour, he and received Homage 
from the ſaid Edward, as his Grandfather Edward I. had from 
Fobn Baliol t: David Brus, whe ths ſucceeded his Father in 
the Kingdom of Scotland, retiring i 
where they were kindly received. 
Scotland, previous to any Expeditions nas the 4 King ing 
ward imitated his Grandfather, as he ſeems to have done in moſt 
of his Undertakings, having always a ſpecial Regard to the * 
tenance of a ſtout Fleet, and ſecuring to himſelf the Poſſeſſion, 
well as Title of Lord of the Seas, which enabled him to aſſert, 
whenever he thought fit, his Rights abroad, and effectually ſe- 
cured him from apprehending any Thing from the Efforts of 
his Enemies at Home. While he was laying theſe ſolid Foun- 
dations of Power, he thcught it not at all beneath him, to 
make uſe of ſuch temporary Expedients as were to 
| ſerve his Purpoſe, and to enable him to maintain his Ri 
to the Crown of France, whenever he ſhould think fit to claim 
it x. 
As this War win af great Importance to the Nation, as well 
as to the King, and carried our Naval Force to a greater Height 


10 
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their Promiſes to the King 


for this Man fo well ſeconded the King's Endeavours, that he 
drew to him the Hearts of the Flemings, whom King Edward 
had already made ſenſible of the Im rare of ths th g Friend- 
ſhip, by detaining from them his Wool *. However, durſt 
not ſhew their Inclinations till ſuch Time as the t the 
Earl of Darby with a conſiderable Force, who made themſelves 
Maſters of the Iſle of Cadfant ; upon which, moſt of the 
Cities in Flanders declared againſt the French, and invited 
Edward thither vd. The French, however, ſtruck the firſt Blov 
at Sea; for, having under Colour of ſending Relief to 
ſtians in the Holy Land, aſſembled a Squadron of 
they ſent them over to the Engh/b Coaſt, where they 
burnt Southampton; and yet, in their Retreat, they 
hundred Men, and the Son of the Kin Mfr 
manded them<; fo that, upon the W » this could 
ſtiled an Advantage. 

Ix 1338, King Edward, by the Middle of Puly, 4 
numerous Army down to the Coaft of Suffolk, and at 
embarked them on board a Fleet of five hundred Sail, with 
which he paſſed over to Antwerp. On his Arrival, he was re- 
ceived with great Joy by his Allies, particularly the Emperor 
Lewis; but the Subſidies he paid them, were cd nor could 
be immediately make Uſe of their Affiſtance, the French 
clining a Battel . In the mean Time, by the Advice 
— he aſſumed the Arms and Title of King of France ; 
but while the King ſpent his Time in Marches and 22 
marches, in which. however, he gained ſome Advantages 

the Enemy y ; the French, and their Allies the Scots, dl = a "Fr 
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who 
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Coaft, burnt Plymouth, and inſulted Briffa/*, all which was 
owing to the King's employi ing the greateſt Part of his Naval 
Force abroad, and the 4 the North, to awe the 
Scots. Yet in two Inſtances, the Engiuh Valour and Naval 
Force appeared - with Luſtre. A Squadron of thirteen Sail of 
French Ships attacked five Exgliſb, who deiended themſelves fo 
valiantly, that, though they loft the Edward and the Chriſtopher, 
two of their larg oft 5 dhips, yet the other three leaped, notwith- 
ſtanding the . of the Enemy l. The ariners of the 
Cinque Ports alſo taking Advantage — a thick Fog, manned out 
all their ſmall Craft, TN gne, where they did 
notable Service, for they not only burnt the lower Town, but 
deſtroyed four large Ships, nineteen Gallies, and twenty leſſer 
Veſſels, which lay in — 1 and conſumed the Dock 
and Arſenal, filled with Naval Ntores 5, | 
In 1340, King Edward.returned to England, in the Month 
of February, in order to hold a Parliament, to provide for the 
Expences of the War, wherein he ſucceeded to the utmoſt of his 
Expectations, and „ by his 
Subjects to affiſt him, he made many Laws, and granted 
Privileges to Merchants *, After with a ſtrong Fleet, 
paſſed over into Flanders, and gave the French a e De- 
feat at Sca. As this is one of the moſt remarkable _? 
this Period of our Hiſtory, and as there are various Diſcordances 
in the Relations thereof, publiſhed by modern Authors, I think 
it may not be amiſs to give the that diſtin and accurate 
Account which is preſerved in Robert of Aveſbury, who lived and 
oy in thoſe ay and who, „ fortifies what he ſays, 
by annexing the Account publiſhed by Royal Authority, within 
—.— after this Battel; which Detail, I am the more inclin- 
* to copy, becauſe I find in it various Circumſtances, particu- 
wil ewes Eing's Conduct, which are not to be met 
wi PR | 
Ir hap Author, that on the Saturday forts 
<« night — Feaſt A f. Jong Baptift, the King was at 
a * Orewell, where there were forty Ships, or or thercabouts, pre- 
* paring for his Paſſage into Flanders, where he was going to his 
„Wife and Children, whom he had left in the City of Ghent, 
„ as well as to confer with his Allies about the Meaſures neceſ- 
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vacy as the Nature of 


tercept him: 
ce he adviſed his Majeſty to provide himſelf with a better 
& dron, left he, and thoſe who were with him: ſhould 


Squa- 


44 but added he angrily, I will go wi 
| © are afraid where there is no Ground of F ſtay here 
„ Home. The Admiral and i 
tc would ſtake their Heads, that if the King perſiſted in thi 
4 ſolution, he and all who hana Arp 1 | 
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252 | 
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ac likewiſe for Aid; ſo that in the Space 
« a Navy as large as he deſired, and ſuch unexpected 
„ ments of Archers and Men at Arms, tha! 
« ſend many of them Home; and with thi 
80 2 before the Haven of Sluys, 4 ” , 
« Baptift. The Engliſh perceiving on their Approach, 

. French Ships were linked together with Chains, and 

« was impoſſible for them to break their Line of Battle, 
tired a little and ſtood back to Sea. 


The French deceived 

« by this Feint, broke their Order, and purſued the Engliſb, 
* who thought fled before them. But theſe having gained 
<« the Sun and Wind tacked, and fell upon them with ſuch Fury, 
<« that they quickly broke, and totally defeated them; fo that 
« upwards of thirty thouſand French were ſlain upon the Spot, 
« of whom Numbers through Fear jumped of their own Ac« 
cord into the Sea, and were mi drowned ; two hundr 
45 + great 
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Ships were taken, in one of which only there were four 
« undred dead Bodies. The Da y is Vary wa 
c it was publiſhed at Pak way the Voice of the lege 
« which is ſaid to be the Voice of God; but though the 
« mour thereof, through the Diſtance of Places, 9 
& yet on the IVedneſdy follow 
4 perfect In a as by the fol- 
« lowing authentic — 1 That is the Narrative by Au- 
thority publiſhed as beforementioned by Prince Eduard. 

We have alſo many remarkable Particulars in relation to this 

Battel in other Writers. n 


in Line of Battel, and having given the King an Account of 
the vaſt Number and great Force of their Ships, that brave 
Prince anſwered, Well, by the Aſfiſtance of God and St. George, 
I will now revenge all the Wrongs I have received. He or- 
dered the Battel himſelf, ing his Ships to be drawn up in 
two Lines, the firſt conſiſtin g of its of the greatet Force fo 
that between two Ships filled with Archers, there was 
wherein were Men at Arms ; the in the Wings 
ed with Archers: The ſecond he uſed as a Re- 
nt from thence Suppli ceſl 


N dos. four Diviſions, one of which 
conſiſted. of the Genoeſe. Ships. They were extremely well pro- 
vided with Arms and Ammunition, and abundance of Machines 
for throw! — foot it deal of Miſ- 


Weta. but + _ 
of Blood, for a — Nip and a Galley belonging 0 I ull, were 
S Board by a Volley of Stones; and in a great 
19 00 to the 's Wardrobe, there were but two 
a Woman that eſcaped. [In all the Engliſh loſt about 


— — Men, and amongſt them the following * : 


. ober de Aveſbury, p. 34. 35, 36. 
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Sir Thomas Monthermer, Sir Thomas Latimer, Sir John Boteler, 
and Sir Thomas Poinings *. 

Tus Account the French Writers give us of this Battel, con- 
tains likewiſe ſome remarkable Paſlages : they tell us, that there 
was a great Diſſention amongſt their chief Commanders l. The 
French had two Admirals, Sir Hugh Quieret and Sir Peter 
Bahuchet. The former would have come out and fought, but 
the latter was for fighting in the Haven; and perſiſting in this 
Opinion he detained the Ships ſo long in the Port, that at laſt 
they could not get out. As for the Genoeſe, they were under 

an Admiral of their own, whoſe Name was Barbarini, who 
with his Squadron ſtood out to Sea as ſoon as the Engliſb ap- 
roached, and behaved very bravely, carrying off a Part of his 
uadron, which was all that eſcaped. Br Hugh Quieret was 
killed in the Engagement, and Sir Peter Bahuchet was hanged at 
the Yard Arm for his ill Conduct“. To take as much as may 
be from the Honour of the Exgliſb, theſe Writers report, that 
the Victory was chiefly owing to the Fleming, who joined the 
Engliſh Fleet a little before the Battel began : and they likewiſe 
magnify the Loſs which the Engliſh received, computing it at 
ten thouſand Men; adding alſo, that King Philip was wounded 
in the Thigh®. On the whole it appears to have been a very 
hard- fought Battel, and the Victory ſeems entirely due to the 

Skill and Courage of the Englih Sailors, who were more adroĩt 
in working their Ships, as the Men at Arms were more ready 
in boarding than the French; and the Archers alſo did excellent 
Service. King Edward kept the Sea three Days to put this Vic- 
tory out of Diſpute, and then landing his Forces marched to 
bent in order to gain his Confederates ®. 

THe French King now acted on the Defenſive, putting Garriſons 
into all his ſtrong Places, that whatever the Eng; and their 
Allies won might coſt them dear . Hereupon King Edward 
with a very numerous Army inveſted Tournay, from which Si 
he ſent King Philip a Challenge offering to decide their Quar- 

rel, either by a ſingle Combat between themſelves, or of a 
| hundred againſt a like Number, which King Philip refu- 
ſed for two Reaſons ; becauſe the Letters were addreſſed to 
Philip de Valois, and therefore ſeemed not to concern him 4 


* Walter Hemingford, vol. ii. p. 319, 320, 321. Froiflard. Wal- 
ſingham. | Mezeray, vol. iii. p. 3. P. Daniel. Hiſt- de la Milice. 
Franc. Tom. ii. p. 468. Froiflard u J. de Serres. * Hiſtoire. 

de France, vol. i. p. 491. o Chron. Godſtovian, p. 112. Cont. Nic, 
Trivet. & Adam Murimuth. Annal. vol. . p. 95. Walſingham. 
A. D. 1340. 
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| alſo becauſe King Edward ſtaked nothing of his own, and yet 
required Philjy to hazard his all Both theſe Letters are pre- 


ſerved in one of our old Hiſtorians 7. At laſt, after the Sicge 


had continued three Months, King Edward perceiving that 
- away, while the * 


his foreign Auxiliaries daily dropped 
King's Army of Obſervation became ftronger and ftron 
was content to make a Truce for fome Months, whic 
—————_— land *, \ haing got 
great deal of Honour by his Naval Vieory, and no leſs Ex- 
ence by his Diſappointment before 7. which convinced 
% all foreign Confederacies, an Englib Monarch is 
no _ for the Sake of bs Treaſure, with 
A though without any Certainty of meet- 
with a proper Return 
UT if theſe foreign Expeditions exceſſively haraſſed the Na- 
dan, acct coſt land Toms of Money, yet it muſt be owned, 
ons avon — 
was very attentive to whatever might promote their Commerce. 
He had from the Beginning of his Reign made ſeveral good 
Laws for the Regulation of Trade, and for preſerving to the 
Nation the Benefit of their Wool; but now his long Reſidence | 
W r. rtunity of obſerving the 
great N mots 1. 5 Flemiſh ufacturers, who then 
wrought up almoſt al that Commodity, he wiſely contrived to 
draw over Numbers of them hither, by infitin on the 
Difficulties they laboured under at Home, their Country 
was the Seat of War, and the great Advantages they might 
tranſporting themſelves into England, where he was ready 
ard them all the Encouragement 4 2 and 
fm to Endeavours in this Manu- 
tacture which has been ſince productive of 9 mighty Advan- 
22 Yet, in other Reſpects, the King 
diſcovered Severity enough in Kee and dee pr and im- 
ag mott of his Officers, and o perſiſting in 
vaſt Sums to be laviſhed away in uſeleſs Confederacees, 
a fruitleſs Proſecution of his Claim to the French Crown. 
But it ; is Time to return from theſe Reflections, however na- 
tural to the Buſineſs of this Treatiſe. 
- In the Year 1342, the War was renewed, on account of the 


conteſted Succeſſion to the Duchy of Britam. opening 
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ſupporting the Cauſe of John de Montferd, who was owned 
the Nobility againſt Charles de 2 declared Duke by the 
French King, who was his Uncle. On this Occafion a conſide- 
rable Body of Engliſh Troops was ſent over into that Duchy 
under the Command of Sir Malter de Mannie, who performed 
many gallant Exploits both by Land and Sea, though to no 
great Purpoſe ; the French King having it always in his Power 
to pour in as many French Troops as he pleaſed, fo that the 
Party of Charles de Blais, prevailed, though againſt Right, and 
the Inclination of thoſe who were to be his dubjects . King 
Edward on Advice thereof, ſent over a new Succour under the 
Command of the Earls of Northampton and Devonſhire. 

THE. French King having Notice of the intended Supply, 
ſent Lewis of Spain who commanded his Fleet made up of 
Ships hired of differen t Nations, directing that it ſhould lie near 
the Iſland of Guernſey, in order to intercept the Engliſh Squa- 
dron in its Paſſage. This Fleet conſiſted of two and thirty Sail, 
of which nine were very large Ships, and three ſtout Gallies; 
and on Board them were three thouſand Genoeſe, and a thouſand 
Men at Arms commanded under the Admiral by Sir Carole Gri- 
maldi, and Antonio Doria. The Enelifh Fleet conſiſted of ordi- 
| nary Tranſports, about forty-five Sail in all, having on Board 
five hundred Men at Arms, and a thouſand Archers, under the 
Command of the Earls of Northampton and Devonſhire. The 
French Squadron attacked them unexpectedly at Sea, about four in 
the Afternoon, and the Fight continued till Night, when they were 
ſeparated by a Storm. The French and Genoe/e kept the Sea, their 
- Vellels being large, with four or five Prizes ; but the reſt of the 

 Eng/i/b Fleet keeping cloſe to the Shore, found Means to land 
the Forces on Board, who ſhortly after took the City of Vannes, 
and performed other notable Services . Towards Winter the 
King paſſed over with a great Army into Britany, and beſieged 
three principal Places at once, yet without Succeſs ; for the Duke 
of Normandy, the French King's eldeſt Son, coming with a great 
Army to their Relief, a Treaty followed, which ended in a 

Ceſſation of Hoſtilities for three Years ; which, however, 2 

* Mezeray, vol. iii. p. 17. Hiſtoire de France, eſerite par ordre de 
M. de Harley, P. Preſident du Parlement de Paris. Par. 1720. vol. i. 
p. 494. Froiflard, Walſingham. * Holingſhead's Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 
363. We find the Continuation of Trivet's Annals cited there in Sup- 
port of theſe Facts; yet we meet with nothing relating to this Matter in 
the Continuation publiſhed by the Reverend Mr. Anthony Hall, at 
Oxford, 1724. , | 
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but indifferently kept, notwithſtanding the P 
as he was able, in order we ce ſettled an effectual Peace. 

In 1345, the War being already broke out again with France, 
the King determined to fail over to Flanders, in order to ac- 
compliſh his great Deſign of that firmly to his 
4 either, by obliging the Earl to ſwear Fealty to "bow 25 
his Sovereign, or 6 him of his Dominions. While 
1 Harbour of Sly, a Council was held of 
his principal Friends in Flanders, on board his Ship the 
Catharine. At this Council aſſiſted Fames Art the | * Ahoy : 
who by the Strength of his natural warty , 4 x 
therlands, and ruined himſelf by giving into the King's P 


He, when his Countrymen the Flemings demanded a Month's 


Time to conſider of the y OT os he 

undertook that all Things 8 King's Wich; yet 
D paying Trays." gar him, by one Gerard Dennis 
a Weaver, he accepted of a 153 of 122 hundred Welſbmen 
from the King. This, however, proved of little y x ga 1 
for in a ſudden Tumult of the People, a Cobler 
an Ax, beat out his Brains. The þ 


interpoſed as far 


dom, and to employ therein the utmoſt 
Our Hiſtorians give us a very copious 
there is, conſequently, the leſs Need that I ſhould inſiſt upon 
it here: I will therefore content myſelf with giving a ſuccin& 
Detail of the Engliſh Force employed in this Expedition, and 
A more particular Recital of what was remarkable in the Si 
eee by a Naval Force, 5 
more immediately under the of thi Treatiſe. : 
In the midft of the nd ger of the Year 1346, the King 
drew his Navy, conſiſting of a thouſand Ships to Portſmouth, = 
and ſhortly after arrived at Southampton with his Army, com- 
poſed of 2500 Horſe, and 30,000 Foot. Theſe he quickly 
_ embarked, the Fleet Gailing thither for that Purpoſe, and on 
the fourth of 00 he put to Sea, intending to have landed in 


Guyenne; 
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Guyenne ; but being driven back by a Storm on the 
Cornwall, and, the French Writers ſay, put back 
cond Time; he at laſt determined to make a Deſcent 
manch, where at la Hogue he ſafely debarked hi 
| began very ſucceſsfully to employ them in reduci 
Cities in the Neighbourhood ; after which he ſp ire 
Sword on ev ory Tow, even to the very Gates of Peri 
French King provoked at fo dil a ht, as well > with 
News that the Earl of Hunting the Engli 
ſtroyed all the Coaſt, 8 Reſiſtance, he 
| — to his uſual Policy, to hazard a Battel, which he 
cordingly did on the twenty- fifth of Auguſf, and received 
remarkable Defeat, which will immortalize the little Town of 
Creſſy. Of this Victory I chuſe to ſay nothing, ſince my Sub- 
ject will not allow me to ſay of it what I could wiſh *. It was fo 
entire that for the preſent it left the King without Enemies, and 
fo much the Eff of rue Courage, tht though Philip had 
= cn Agree "gn Bug . en on Foot, yet he had no 
After this Victory, the King, on the 
laſt Day of uguft 1, appeared before Calais, and formed a 
Siege, which laſted eleven Months, and which, if we had Lei- 
ſure to dilate on all the Circumſtances attending it, would ap- 
pear little inferior to the fabulous Siege of Troy, or the Reduc- 
tion of Tyre by Alexander the Great. The King knew that he 
was to reduce a Place ſtrong by Nature and Art, well ſupplied 
with Ammunition and Proviſions, furniſhed with a numerous 
Garriſon, full of Expectation of Relief from King Philip, with his 
mighty omg beforementioned. Theſe Difficulties, inſtead of diſ- 
couraging £dward, inflamed him with a Deſire of overcoming 
them. He inveſted the Place regularly by Land, fortified his Lines 
ſtrongly, and within them erected, as roifſard, a contem 
Writer, tells us, a kind of Town for the Conveniency of his 
Soldiers, wherein were not only Magazines of all Sorts for the 
Service of the War, but vaſt Warehouſes alſo of Wool and 
Cloth for ſupplying the Sinews of War, by a conſtant Trade at 
two ſettled Markets; his Troops all the while being exactly 
paid, and doing their Duty chearfully. As for the Fleet 
| blocked it up at Sea, it conſiſted of ſeven hundred and thirty- 
eight Sail, on board of which were 14,956 Mariners. Of theſe 
Ships, ſeven hundred Sail belonged to his own Subjects, and 


5 ſo that there ſeems to be no * 
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Hoeſhury remarks, the Deceit of the Deceivers proved fatal to 
themſelves d. 


. the Month of November, 1349, a Squadron of Spaniſh 


ps paſled ſuddenly up the Garrome, and finding many Enge 
7 Wedel at Beuradaaur, laden with Wine, they cruelly mur- 
dered all the Engliſh Seamen, and carried off the Ships, 
in Time of Peace. King Edward having Senn that a 


Squadron of Spamſb Ships richly laden, were on the Point of 
Flanders, he drew together at Sandwich, a Squa- 


returning from 
dron of Sail, on board which he embarked in Perſon, 
about Midſummer *, having with him the Prince of Wales, the 
Earls of Lancafter, Northampton, Warwick, Saliſbury, Hunting- 
don, Arundel, and Gloucefter, with man other P Los of DE 
- tintion. met with the Span; » on the Coaſt near 
Winchelſea, which conſiſted of forty-four very large Ships, ſtiled 
Carracks. They were out of Compariſon, 
than the Engliſh Veſſels, and yet the latter attacked them with 
The Spaniards defended themſelves reſolutely, 


and choſe at laſt Death, _ than boy my. refuſing Carter 


4 Foe the Engl Harbour and the reſt eſcaped by a 


og 285 ant t be to be repreſented on a Gold Coin, 

the King the midſt of a Ship with his Sword drawn, think- 
ing it an Honour to have his Name tranſmitted to Poſterity, 

5 THE AvENGER or MERCHANTS e. 

Ix. 1 to record all the glorious 


of this Reign, which would require a Volume to 


do them ri In order to connect ſuch P as fall properly 
under ou en, we ſhall obſerve, that on the Death of Philip 

__ French Fe Y* gh his Son John ſucceeded in the Throne, — 
beſtowed the Duchy of Aquitaine, 


of his Reign 
Beginning which 4 provoked King Edward, that he 


n- it, 9 the like Title, to his Son the Prince, and ſent 


him with a ſmall Army of Veteran Troops to maintain his Title. 


With theſe Forces, on the 19th of September 1356, he won the 


: 0 Battle of Poictiers, wherein he took the King of France, 
wag "om Son Philip Priſoners, and with them the Flower 
* Nobility, with whom, towards the Cloſe - the 

ear, 


Hit. Edward. IT. p. 191,—183, A. D. 1 350. e =-1 
tin. Nic. Trivet. & Adam. Murimuth. Annal. vol. ii. p. 102. 
82 p- 184, 185. Anonym. Hiſtor. bon i 


and ſtronger 


perpetuate the Memory of this Victory, 4 


n. te 


tries 
Calais, with a conſiderable T 
woes, 
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En France, and 
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End to ſo deſtructive a Diſpute ; 


535 
44 


SSE. 


re- 
y of 

other Side, giving up to hi quitarne, with Coun- 
ing thereupon, as T ip of 


own 
this Treaty, King Jahn obtained his Liberty —_ 
ng 0 A 

nn Rh ine ts Cs in he Mane of 
King Edward, who was in England, at the Ti 


LS 


was — 


ag 


4 Continuat. Nic. Trivet. & Adam. Murimuth. Annal. vol. i. p 
307. Rob. de Aveſbury, p. 210,252. Anonym. Hiſt. Edw. III. e. 


85 * P. Daniel. © Rymer's Fœder. Tom. vi. p. 229. 
Nic. Trivet. & Adam. Muimath Auml. p. 113. Ys. 
E. Dani. 
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thence to Paris, and King Edward returning 


King lived, who, 


_—_ his Fleet to England*. 


laſted as ä as the French 
| Sehr 
D 


over into England again, under Pretence of 
Edward, but in reality out Sx, lay 
died here ſoon after his Arrival. 


N 


named The Il iſe, and from the Inſtant he mounted the 
| onthe thy Frome nee 4 and the d ving 

dward of the Advantages ſtipulated to him there 
which — been always a great Point in French Wiſdom 8. 
War, however, did l the Lear 1369. The 
Pretence then made uſe of by the French, was, that the Prince 
of Wales had raiſed ſome illegal Taxes in his French Dominions, 
on which, the Nobility of thoſe Provinces were excited to com- 
plain to 'the French King, and to demand Redreſs, as from 
their Sovereign Lord French Hiſtorians themſelves, ad- 
mit, that this was mere Pretence, and that King Charles had 
— diſpoſed all Things for expelling the Engliſh out of 


France, and when his Mines were ready, directed the Count 
de m— and others of Prince Edward's Barons, ned 


them, by preſen 


their Petition; upon which, he ſu 
the Prince of N 


Paris. This was a direct Breach of the Treaty of Breti 


oy, 
whereby the Provinces in ——4 were abſolutely yielded to the 


rince, on receiving this Summons, 
declared, that he would come to Paris with his Helmet on his 


King of England. The 


Head, and 60,000 Men to witneſs his Appearance. The 


French King, who expected ſuch a Return, immediately de- 


creed, that the Territories of the King of England in France, 
uh forfeited for this Contempt, of which he gave 
Eatuar 


lend. To ſuch an Act as this, he was prompted by the Con- 


ing England. In order to this, he had been for ſome Years 

— Ships all over Europe, ſo that at length he completed 
a⁊ prodigious Fleet, on board of which he was preparing to em- 
bark a numerous Army, when he had Advice, that the Duke 
of Lancaſter, and the Earl of Warwick, with a very conſider- 


able Body of Engliſh Forces were landed in the Neighbour- 


- hood of Calais, and i in full March towards him, This obliged 
him 


5 Hiſtoire de France, 


d Froiſlard, Walfingham, Knighton 
vol. i. p. 523. J. de Serres. Mezeray. 
78, 79. ire de France, vol. i. p. 531. 


His Son, 
the auphin, ſucceeded him, by the Name of Charles V. ſur- 


? : 

v 
+ 
a 


"© cons See As Cows of Fong, 


atuard Notice, by ſo contemptible a Meſſenger as a Scul- 
dence he had in a Scheme of his own, for invading and deſtroy- 


> Mezeray, vol. i. P. 
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him to abandon his and to make Uſe of his Forces to 
defend his own Country, which they but indifferently, 
ugh they were lucky in another 
St. Pol diſappointed a the Duke of Lancafter had formed, 
of burning the whole French Fleet in the Port of Harfleur \. 
KING Edward in the mean Time, conceiving himſelf en- 
ions in the T ith 
King of 


reparations for invading France, and for the 
uadrons were ſent to ee apes te Brgy, 7 


Bravery 
of Hereford with his ſmall Squadron, and 
ſelves this Misfortune. The ſame Year 


2. 


de 
7 
* 


before R. 
Succeſs, the 

only Tranſports; how- 
wherein he was 3 
6 himſelf taken, 


. 
3% 


Þ 


1 Contin. Nic. Trivet. et Adam. Murimuthenſ. Annal. vol. ii. p. 
123. Anonym. vit. Edward. III. cap. 59. Froiſſard, Walſingham. 
Mezeray. P. Daniel. + A. D. 1371. Anonym. Hiſtor. 
Edward. III. cap. 60. Froiſſard. Walſingham. 1 Contin. 
Nic. Trivet. & Adam. Murimuth. Annal. vol. ii. p. 127, 128. Ho- 
ad, Speed. ® Hiſtoire de France, vol. i. p. 532. Mezeray, 

i. p. 89, 90. 
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been employed in my ey hp th Accident went to 
the Bottom of the dea. ench Writers that the 


Tuts Loſs was attended with that of 
Part 2 Reps ae Gy r the Spiri 5 'the Frenc 
eged the {tro ougrs, W II 
Cota, on theſe Terms that if rh Nd fe St. Michael 
they were not relieved by King Edward, or one of his | 
then the Place, with all its Dependencies, ſhould be render 
into the Hands of the French. "The principal Perſon employed 
the French in this Expedition, was one Sir John Evans, a 
ative of Wales, who had forſaken his Country through ſame 
Diſcontent. This Man was an excellent Officer both by 
2 e e J 


to ſhew, | 8 
which is te eee Conſequence oft 


| Rout Fleet, in orders ane Ar 


e. 


urpoſe : inning of 
44% the Fleet was fo tolked d — that, 
continuing at Sea about nine Weeks, the King found himſelf ob- 


| liged to return to England, Rs Bom oe he landed he diſ- 
miſſed his Army, by which untoward Accident Towars was loſte. 
From this Inſtance it is apparent, that, notwithſtanding the ut- 
moſt Care and Diligence in fitting out Fleets, and in Spite of all 

| 6— of the moſt accompliſhed Co omman 


en n An Ancal. vol. ii. p. 128. 
Froiſſard, n P. Daniel, Mezeray. Froiſſard, vol. i. 
chap. 105. A. D. 1372. Þ Cont. Nic. Trivet. & Adam. 

Murimuth. Annal. vol. ii. p. 128. Anonym. Hiſt. Edward III. cap. 60. 

Both theſe Writers however Gay, this Expedition was for the Relicf of 

Rochelle. Froiſſard, Mezeray, P. Daniel, | 
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ears with a 
npers; fo that we need not wonder 
e N 
Advantage the French then in the unning 
V. who was certainly one of the ableſt Princes that ever 
upon their Throne. In all Probability the Senſe King Ed. 


| ware had of this great Change in his Affairs, and his Forefi 
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8 


A een Death, 
of June 1377, in the fiſty-firſt Year of his Reign. 
I's the Courſe of this Reign we have take Notice of the great 


the Account of this Reign beyond all Bounds: ſome ſpecial Caſes, 


however, 


11. p. 129. Froiflard, vol. i. cap. 106. Thom. Walfingham. * Cont. 


Speed, Barnes in his Hiſtory of this Prince. 


. 


4 
of the Miſeries that would attend a Minori y in ſuch troubleſome 


+ A. D. 1373 . Cont, Nic. Trivet. & Adam. Murimuth. Annal. 
Nic. rivet. & Adam. Murimuth. Annal. vol. ij. p. 138. Thom. Wa 
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however, it may not be amiſs to touch here. In the Peace made 
by him with King John, wherein Edward renopnced all Title 
to Normandy, he expreſly reſerved all the Iſlands dependant there- 
upon, that he might preſerve his Juriſdiction at Sea entire. In 
his Commiſſions to Admirals and inferior Officers, he frequentiy 
ſtyles himſelf Sovereign of the Engliſh Seas, aſſerting, that he de- 
rived this Title from his Progenitors, and deducing from thence the 
Grounds. of his Inſtructions, and of the Authority committed to 
them by theſe Delegations *. His Parliaments likewiſe, in the 
Preambles to their Bills, take Notice of this Point, and that it 
was a Thing notorious to foreign Nations, that the King of Eng- 
land in Right of his Crown was Sovereign of the Seas. He was 
alſo, as we have before ſhewn, very attentive to Trade, and re- 
markably careful of Eng/iſþ Wool, the Staple of which he ma- 
naged with ſuch Addreſs, that he long held the. principal Cities 
of Flanders attached to his Intereſt, contrary to the Duty they 
owed to their Earl, whom he more than once e them to 
expel v. Yet for all this, his Conduct in the laſt Years of his 
Life was fatal to the Naval Power of this Nation ; for. by long 
Wars and frequent Embargoes, he mightily injured Commerce; 
while on the other hand, the French King was all this while aſſi- 
duous in his Endeavours to create a Maritime Force in his Do- 
minions, in which he ſo far ſucceeded, that he became this Way 
a formidable Enemy to the Engliſh*®, as will be ſeen in our Ac- 
count of the next Reign. But before I part with this, I muſt 
take Notice, that not only the State was exceedi n 
by the King's French Wars, but that Prince himſelf alſo driven 
to ſuch Neceſſities, that he thrice pawned his Crown, firſt in 
the ſeventeenth Year of his ray 1 the Seas ; again in 
the twenty-fourth, to Sir John Meſenbam his Merchant * ; and 
in in the thirtieth of his Reign to the ſame Perſon, in whoſe 
ds it then lay eight Years, 4 the King's Inability to 
redeem it*: neither is this a flight Report, or a Story taken 
from private Memoirs, but appears in our Records, and ought 
therefore to be a Caution to all ſucceeding Monarchs, not to 
too great a Streſs on their foreign Expectations, which, RR 
| ſometimes they ſeem honourable in Appearance, have been always 
in Effect ruinous to their Predeceſſors. e 
e RICHARD 


* Thom. Walſingham. ad 34 Edvandi III. Rot. Scotiz, 

10 Ed. III. Membran. 16. Ret. Parl. 46 Ed. III. num. 20. ” Me- 

9 ire de la Milice Francoiſe, par P. Daniel. 

Pat. Parſ. 1 An. 17 Edw. III. Pat. An. 

- Cuauſ. An. 30 Edw. III. Com. de Term. Hill. 
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monly mat 
Philpot of LS who with great 
tion, had a very high Spirit, and could hardly 33 
daily done to his Country, by the French Admirals, and the Scotch 
Pyrates. This Man, at his own Expence, fitted out a ſtout 
Squadron, on board which embarked a "thoubad Men at Arms, 
and then went in Queſt of _—_ whoſe Fleet, * gh in 
Force, and fluſhed with Victory + bn and totall 
feated, taking not only his Sage the Booty ng Bart 
them, but alſo fifteen $ ban Veſſels, richl An 
before had Wor” beſides all the _—_ 
from Scarborough. For this glorious Act, Alderman Phi 
_ cording to the ſtrange Poli of thoſe Times, was call. before 
the Council, and for thus manning a Squadron with- 
** he 9 Stafford ſo 


which in. their own Nature are 92 
i it will be to obſerve 
this Reſpect. 


ing 7ohn's 
Record in acer dure 
1 in the 16˙ Year of his 
ten and large Ships for the King's Ser- 
b, at another Time, twenty: Durwrich, and 
to find fi ve each, and other Ports in Proportion, 
3 Edward I. had from the Merc 
and afterwards, a Seventh of their Commodities * 
he — a Calm of a Noble upon every Sack of Wool 


„Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed. =f Thom. eg Stowe, 
5 Anſwers w Reaſons for foreign W. p- 46. n Ex 
EI Everſden. Pat. an. 3 E. I. m. 26. Rot. Cladf, an. 26 H. III. 
rn m. 8. I Ex Hiſt. Joan. Everſden. 
Bes Brady's Hiftory in that King's Reign. | 
K 2 
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which in his Son's Time was dvubled. In Edward IId's Time, 
we find, that the Sea Ports were for twelve Years charged to 


| ſet out Ships provided with Animunition and Proviſion, ſome- 
Times for one Month, ſometimes" for four ; the Number of 
Ships, more or leſs, according as Oxcaſion required =. ' Edward 
III. Thoahtened the Subſidy upon Wool, to fix and forty Shil- 
Ii ; ah four Pence a Sack v, being ſeven Times the firſt Im- 

As for Ships, he enjoined the Sea-Ports frequently 
to ated him with all their — . In the 13th Year of 
bis Reign, he obliged the Cinque Ports to ſet out thirty Sbips, 
half at his Coſt, and half at theirs ; the Out-Ports furniſhing 
fourſcore Ships, and the Traders of Londm being commanded to 
furniſh Ships of War at their own Expence 7. Complaint 
being made, on Account of theſe Hardſhips, to Parliament a, 
no other Anſwer could be had, than that the King would not 


it Thin to be othetwiſe than they were before his Time :; | 


| that is, would not permit his Prerogative' to be diminiſhed. By 
"theſe Methods, he raiſed his Cuſtoms in the Port of Londen, 
to a thouſand Marks per Month *, Theſe were certainly Hard- 
ſhips, and Hardſhips that' would not have been borne- under 
any other Kee Neck. Bit now, under the Minority cs 
Richard II. when Thing could not be carried with- A hi 
2 and yet the Neceffity of maintain: *. 9 
dron zt de for the Secitity' of the * 
new Order was taken, equally e to —— * Reaſon, 
for impoſing certain Duties on all Ships 257 in ＋2 ns, 
that is, from the Mouth of the Riyer of 
Theſe Duties were to be levied not onl wg Hee 8 but on 
Fiſhermen, and of thoſe belongi Nations, as well 
as of Engliſh Subjects. It con * in paying 6 d. per Ton, 
and only ſuch Veſſels were b as were bound from Flanders 
to = ANY with hy —— or from Londen to Calais with 


were to pa 
other Filler, a like Duty every three 
in the'Coal-Trade to Neaweaftle, once in three Months. 
chant-men failing to Pruſſia, Norway, or Sweden, a like Duty; 
and for the collecting theſe Impoſitions, fix armed Veſſels were 
to be employed. As for the Authority by which this was done, 
it will — dy the Title of — which runs 755 
s 


a 1 Rot. Scot. an. 12 E. II. m. 8. Rot. 

Pat. an. 4 E. I. Dorf. Qlauf an. 17 E. H. m. ii. " See Brady's Hi- 

r o Clauſ. an. 1 E. III. Rot. 
Scot. eod. an. Rot. Scot. an. 13 Ed. III. m. 15. 

5 E. Ul. W. Rot. Aman In. 2 E. II. m. 2. 
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This is the Ordinance and Grant by Advice of the Merchants of 
London, and of other Merchants to the N by the Aſſent » 
all the — in Farlament, the Earl of Nonhumberland, 
and the May —_—_ for the Guard end Tai the Sea 
and Coaſt 6 the Admiral of the North 
Seas, c. 7 ogy Proof 
that our „ thoſe Days, was admitted 
by all Nations, otherwiſe this Ordinance would not have been 
ſubmitted to; about which it appears there was no Doubt ſince 
ſo ſmall a Force was appointed to collect it. | 
2 wt 8, the Earls of Arundel and Saliſbury paſſed with con- 
— 8 into ror _ ge perform little, 
in their Return were a at a Spaniſb Squadron. 
Part of the Enghfh Fleet ſeems l — 3 and my 
— Philip and Peter Caurtney, who commanded the 
Ships that fought, with 2 However it was, they both 
behaved 1 2 tiy; and Philip eſcaped, though much 
Peter, he was taken with a few of his Men, 
———½40 of aſterwards; and as there periſhed in 
— F — pony of Devonſhire and Samer ſeiſbirs Gentlemen, 
ked „ * a very great Misfortune . It was, how- 
— with 3 the Duke of Lancaſter with a 
numerous Army, and a very potent Fleet, ſailed to the 
AftRance of the Duke of Bretagne, about Midſummer, and 
having ſpent near a Month in a fruitleſs Siege of the Town of 
St. Mala, P which he miſſed taking by his own Negligence and 
ill Conduct, he returned to Ex with little Reputation to 
himſelf; the Enemy in the mean Time having ſpoiled the Coaſts 
of Cormoall >. 
Taz Enemies of the French Court naturally applied them- 
ſelves for Aſiſtance to England, and ſeldom od of obtaining 
it, though it was not often that either we, or they were Gainers 
by it in the End. The King of Navarre, who had ſhewn 
himſelf. a bitter Enemy to the Houſe of Valuis, and who — 
had had but indifferent Succeſs, in a great Variety of 
and Enterprizes-into which he had entered, at TR 
himſelf to Richard, and offered to put the Fortreſs of 
Cherburgh in Normandy, into his Hands; w was accepted, 
and with ſome Difficulty obtained in the Month of October, 
1379. In the latter end of the ſame Year, Sir Jahn Arundel 


going with a confſuterable Reinforcement to Bretagne, was Ship- 
wrecked, 


| * Rot. berg an. N. n. par. 2. an 
Nie. Trivet. et Adam. Murimuth. Annal. 
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Army to conſiſt of ten Thouſand Horſe, and a hundred Thou- 
ſand Tow, which ſtruck the French with Terror. As for the 
Duke of Bretagne, he clapped up the Conſtable of France in 
Priſon, who was to have commanded the Forces that were to 
be tranſported in this mighty Fleet; which new Diſappoint- 
ment fruſtrated the whole Deſign. Father Daniel is juſt enough 
to acknowledge, that it is doubtful whether the Duke by this 
Act of Treachery, did the Eng ib or the French moſt Service; 
fince, if this Deſign had miſcarried, the Part of the No- 
bility- of France, who were embarked ein, muſt have ne- 
ceſſarily periſhed. As it was, a v 1 
Fleet i in failing from the Haven of 8 luys, were driven on the 
Engliſh Coaſt and taken; and the Year before the Earls of 
Arundel and Nottingham, with the Engliſh Fleet, had attacked a 
great Number of French, Spaniſh, and Flemib Merchant-Men, 
and, having beat their 8 took upwards of a hundred 
Sail. Thus this wild Scheme ended in the Deſtruction of the 
Naval Power of France, which as it is in itſelf unnatural, ſo 


n the Duke's Fleet, which was along Time in pre- 
1 about Midſummer 1386, he embarked with 
ſand Men, and the Flower of the Engl — 
hi commanding the Army, and Sir Thomas Piercy th 
Fleet. The firſt Exploit they performed was the relieving Bret, 
at that Time beſieged by the French, whereby the Duke gained 
great Reputation after which, embarking again with freſh Pro- 


viſions 


ge del Mike Franca ol. Stowe, Holing- 
dead, Speed, Brady, Tyrrel, kr. 5p. 48. 
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rern 
— and there ſaſely landed their Forces. The King 
of Pare bn ke» yok Al and many of the Span; 
for, their King. Yet the Be- 
Er Succeſs, great 
the Engie Army, and through the Precautions 
2 Eg Caſtile, the Country was ſo deſtroyed, that a 
Omer which. proved alſo of very ill Conſequence to 
the Duke's Affairs. By however, the Soldiers recovered 
their Health, and the Duke, wha bad himſelf endured a ſharp 
Er A Eee e Dena with better 
Fortune. Jahn King of Caftile, ſeeing his Dominions deſtroyed, 
andthe French who had promiſed him great Succours was very flow 
in performing, wiſely entered in to a Negotiation, which quickly 
ended in a Peace . By this Treaty King John paid the Duke 
about ſeventy thouſand Pounds for the Expences of the War, 
him and his Ducheſs an —— of ten thouſand 
Pounds: the eldeſt Daughter of the Duke married Henry Prince 
of Aſturias, King Jams Heir, and the Duke's ſecond Daughter 
eſpouſed the King of Portugal. After this Agreement made, 
the Duke with the Remains of his Army, which an eminent 
| French Writer ſays might amount to about a. ſixth Part of the 
Forces he carried Abroad s, returned into England towards the 
End of the Year 1389; and a little after the King was was pleaſed 
to honour his Uncle with the Title of Duke of Aquitaine >. 


K 


1 


2 and Rutland. In this Expedition 
2723 in any other Part of his Liſe, re- 
1 to ſuch ights, that they 
rern oſtages. But 
the Clergy, he returned too I in _ 

to proſecute Heretics, when he might have ſubdued 
and ſettled that dom. This! Make i his Conduct proved 
afterwards fatal to his Crown and Life !. The Diſputes he had 
with his Nobility at home, inclined the King to put an * 
I abroad, and therefore, after a long Treaty it 
4 Richard ſhould eſpouſe Iſabella, Wok | 

— A le between ſeven and eight 1 ng old. On this Occa- 
fion he paſſed over to Calais, where he had an Interview with 
the French King, and having eſpouſed this young Princeſs 2 
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,  Aﬀeer which, his Life was of no long Continuance ; for 
ag carried from Place to Place, he at length ended his Days at 
-Caftle, in the Year 1401, but how, or with what 

is not clearly known to Poſterity ; _ =; 
hearing of the Misfortunes which attended his Friends, 
| Who endeavoured to reſtor him, and loſt their Lives in the At- 


Torments, his cruel Enemies removed him 
out of their Way : and is Opinion Camden inclined, 
who, i ing of P rftle, ſays, it is a Place Principum 


mg here which abſolutely 
it muſt likewiſe be 

„ might poſſibl 
is, to know how far the 


- fo that Fact could never have 
even ſuppoſing it to be one. 
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| ts may de 
of this Notion, that theſe Britons — — 
new World, is alſo true, though at preſent wg have not 
tunity to inſiſt upon them. 3 Er a. 
SOME Reports there are 

North made by a Friar of 

this 


Oppoc- 
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Tur Diſcovery of the Iſland of Madera is likewiſe attributed 
to one Macham an Engliſhman, which is thus reported by ſeveral 
of the Portugueze Writers. They ſay, that this Man having 
ſtolen a Lady with whom he was in Love, intended to have 
her into Spain; but being by, a Storm driven out to 

aſter much toſſing and Danger of his Life, was forced 
into this INand, in which the Harbour, where he lay at An- 
chor, is to this Time called Machico. On his going. aſhore 
with the Lady and ſome of his Servants, the Ship's Crew 
took the Opportunity of ſailing, and got ſafe into fore Spuniſß 

. In the mean Time the Lady who was extremely Sea- 
ſick, and not a little fatigued by what ſhe was 12 
on Shore, died; after which, her Lover having firſt 

yo conſecrated a little Chapel to the Holy Jeſus, 
therein. Macham then addreſſed himſelf to the 


1 5 hollowing a large Tree, and making thereof a 
, 1 — hich. himmſelf, and thoſe that were with him, paſled 
the oppoſites Shore of Africa, where being taken Pri- 
fehers by the Mewrs, they were ſent by way of Preſent to the 
of Caſtile: This Accident is, by ' ſome, placed in the 
1 but n * Reaſon, ſomewhat 
— — Wks e, that we are indebted for this Account 
to — who can hardly be ſuppoled to be prejudiced in 
a rye ves . 
We add: here: Acconhts of um, Expeditions made 
to Jeruſalem, Barbary, and * by ſame famous Engh/h- 
mem, as alſo the Beginning of our Commerce with the Hanſe 
Tawns : but as to the former, it would fwell our Work too 
much with Things already mentioned by others; and as, to the 
later, it may with equal Prpriety be reſerved for i of 
a Ant D 3 


* 


„ Hakluyt, vol. f. P. ii. p. 1. from Antonio Galvayo. 
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the 
Reigns of Henry IV. Henry V. and Henry VI. of 

;be Houſe of Lancaſter ; containing the Space of about 
Sixty Years. 5 Me iron 


ENT. called ſometimes Henry of Bolingbroke, from 
E 4 the Place of his Birth, and ſometimes Lancaſter, 
from his Dukedom, was crowned on the 1 3th of October 1399, 
y acknowledged. When he came over 
King Richard, it was from France, and moſt of our 
Rorians affirm that he received confiderable Aſſiſtance from 


thence ; which, however, the French Writers deny. Certain 
is, that after the Death of his redeceſſor, the 
Duke of Orleans, then Director of = irs in that 
of Charles VI. treated King Henry 

out of Policy, 

the French 


Th; 


Le 


398 


; 
1 


after, King Richard's young Queen was fent 
with the whole of her Fortune, and all ber] 


irgil. Hiſt. lib. 21. Hiſtoire de France, par le P. 
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which, they ſearched all-the Ports ori the "Norman Coat, and 
landed in ſeveral Places, burnt at leaſt fix and thirty Towns, 
and then, with an — returned to Rye. Some 
on the North-Coa 
in a ſtout Bark, took near F, a Seoith* Ship, 
having on board Prince James Duke of Rithe/ay, and Heir ap- 


parent to that Crown, to which he aſterwards ſucceeded; 


the Name of James I. 1 — 
Biſhop, they ſent to King Henry at Windſor, who kept him as 
a Priſoner indeed, but withal uſed him us Prince. The Scotch * 


EF 


Glendour, — ſent: — on 


i ing 
rc 
HE » In 1407, ate 49 
N e 
Kent, and h 
the Port 
he was 
briſk ing 
was, and Tk? taught 
ig better Fleets 


-King ind th — che — 


at by, therefore he ordered a very frog one to be fitted 
of 'Kent 
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by Storm, = them all to the Sword; but in this Action 
himſelf received a Wound which proved mortal o. In 1410, 
an Engliſh Fleet of ten Sail, under the Command of Sir Robert 
 Unfreville, went againſt the Scots, and failing up the Forth, 

the Coaſts on both Sides, ravaging the Country, burn- 
ing all the Ships in their Harbours, and amongſt the reſt, the 
mage they had, called The Grand Galliot in Blackneſs, carrying 
ﬀ fourteen Ships, and ſuch a vaſt Quantity of Corn, as re- 
_ duced the Price of that Commodity, which was then very high 
in England; whence the Admiral obtained the Sur-name of 
Robin Menumartet ?. | 5 
Wuzxvzvrx the French Affairs were in a tolerable Con- 

dition, they were conſtantly forming Schemes to the Prejudice 
of the Engliſh, which were, y ſpeaking, defeated by the 
breaking out of their domeſtic Troubles. King Henry wiſely 
held Intelligence with both the Factions in that Kingdom, aiding' 
ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the other; thus he this Year 
ſent a conſiderable Body of Auxiliaries to the Aſſiſtance of the 
Duke of Burgundy, with whom they entered Paris. The Ser- 
vice they did, made it ſo evident, that the King of England's 
Aſſiſtance was the ſure Method of turning the Balance in fa- 
vour of any Party in France; that the oppoſite Faction, headed 
by the Dukes of Berry and Orleans, ſent their ts to Lon- 
don, where they entered into a Treaty with King Henry, wherein 
they C— his Right to the of Guyenne, and 
iſed their Homage for the Lands, Caſtles they held 
therein; and the King, on the other Hand, undertook to ſend 
them a conſiderable Succour, which he performed 1. Theſe 
Troops embarked in the Month of Juby, 1412, under the 
Command of Themas Duke of Clarence, the King's Son. It 
appears by our Hiſtories, that great Expectations were raiſed 
by this Expedition, inſomuch that there was ſome Talk of re- 
covering France; but theſe Notions quickly appeared to be very 
il-founded ; for upon the Landing of the Duke of Clarence 
with his Troops in Normandy, they found that the Duke of 
Orleans, and the reſt of the Princes to whoſe Aſſiſtance they 
came, had made a Treaty with the King and the Duke of Bur- 

gunch, ſo that nothing was left for them but to go Home * 
"7 

vaged 


The Duke of Clarence, juſtly provoked by ſuch Uſage, fi 


» Thom Walſingham. » Stowe, p. 338. « Hiſtoire de 
| P. Daniel, Tom. v. p. 500, 501. Mezeray, Stowe, Ho- 
el Spcd A — 
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Lower Normandy, and and then entering the 
Pioch of Orleans, lived there at Diſcretion, till ſuch Time as 
the te came to an 
Crowns of Gold, for the 
which he paid down, and ſent his Brother into 
Hoſtage for the reſt . This Treaty was 
Duke of Orleans; for as to the War with France, it ſtill went 
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the Clergy, had raiſed a ſtrong Spirit of Reſentment againſt him 
th out the Nation ; to divert which, 'tis generally believed, 
that Archbiſhop of Canterbury inſpired the King with a 
ſtrong Deſire of ſubduing France, to which it was no difficult 
Matter to perſuade him, that he had a clear Right. Indeed the 
Condition that King was in, might ſeem to invite ſuch an At- 
_ tempt. The King was oftner out than in his Senſes; the 
whole Nation was divided into two Factions, the Duke of 
B being at the Head of one, and the Duke of Orleans 
of the other: two Dauphins died ſoon after by Poiſon, and 
the third was but a Child. However, the King concealed his 
Deſign for ſome Time, and even treated of a uy 2 — 
himfelf and the Princeſs Catharine, Daughter to 
VI. In 1415, the French ny ſent a Dna o King Ch biber, 
with very advantageous P ſals, who had their final Au- 
dience of the King Ju. Fuh, when, if Father Daniel 
is to be believed, Henry would have content to have con- 
cluded a Truce for fifty Years ; but the Archbiſhop of Bourges 
inſiſted abſolutely on a Peace, and ſo theſe Negotiations were 
broke off *. Our Writers mention a ſtrange Story of the Dau- 
phin's provoking the King, by ſending him a Preſent of Ten- 
nis-Balls ; which, however is very improbable, conſidering the 
Youth of that Prince, and the Apprehenſion all France had of 
the Engliſh Power. The French Writers ſeem to yu a better 
Account of this Matter : They tell us, that the firſt Flaſh of 
Lightning before this dreadful Storm, was an angry Letter 
_ written to the French King, with this Addreſs: To the moſt 
Serene Prince Charles, our Couſin and Adverſary of France, 
Henry by the Grace of God, King of England, and France, Cc. 
This Letter was dated the twenty-eighth of 7aly from wary ot 
ampton, and the French King returned an Anſwer in the ſame 
angry Stile, dated the twenty-third of next Month, ſo that 
thenceforward the War was looked upon as declared on both 


Sides 7. 
* and with more 


KINO Henry acted with greater 

Military Prudence than moſt of bis Predeceſſors. The Deſign 
he had formed was not that of the Country, or ſeizing 
ſome of the Provinces of France, an abſolute Conqueſt of 
r be undertaken 
without a numerous Army, a very great Fleet, and large _ 
Plies 


ok Tit. Liv. Vit. Hear. V. 
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make Peace, and to 
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plies of Money. He therefore drew together ſix thouſand Men 


at Arms, twenty-four thouſand Archers, the reſt of his Infan 
_ completing the Army, at leaſt fifty thouſand Men. That t 


might be tranſ] with the greater Conveniency, he hired 
from Holland and Zealand abundance of large Ships, which, 
with thoſe belonging to his own Subjects, rendezvouſed in 
the Month of Augu/t at Southampton, where the whole Fleet 

to conſiſt of not leſs than ſixteen hundred Sail. As to 
Supplies, his Parliament being wrought into a high Opinion of 


this Expedition, furniſhed him liberally ; fo that with all the Ad- 


vantages he could defire, the King embarked his mighty Army, 

which he landed ſaſely in Nor manay, without Reſiſtance =. H 
1 es of Clarence and Glau- 

ceſter, his U the Duke of York, and moſt of the Nobility of 


France had a very numerous 2 with which he might well 
the 


ious Sieges. Would to God, ſays my Author, this 
had been as ſteadily purſued as it was wiſely laid down b. 
icy of France therefore is, to cheat us whenever they 
us when we break with them by 
Means of a dilatory War; which, though troubleſome to them, 
becomes ſoon inſupportable to us : and thus their Cunning = 
orce 


| but to leave the Engli to waſte their Force in long Marches, 


them Advantages which they never could derive from th 


of their Arms. 
nterprize of Importance, undertaken the 
the Siege of Harfleur, a Sea-Port Town of great 
| de, which was well fortified, and in which the French 


had a numerous Garriſon. It was inveſted both by Land and 


Sea, and though it was defended with great Reſolution, it was 
at laſt taken for want of Relief. The French, however, ſuc- 
ceeded in their Policy thus far, that by this Siege the Engliſb 
was exceedingly waſted ; inſomuch that, by the Time 
was taken, one half was deſtroyed. On due Con- 


ſideration of this, it was reſolved in a Council of War, to leave 


Colony of Engliſh at Harfleur, and to march through Pi- 
cardy 


Chron. Godſtovian, p. 136. » Thom. de Elmham, cap. 
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 cardy to Calais, with the reſt of the Army. This Paſſage ap- 
| peared extremely dangerous, ſince the French Army was by 
this Time, not only in the Field, but alſo at their Heels. The 
Engliſh Troops, according to the French Writers, conſiſted of 
two thouſand Men at Arms, and eleven thouſand Archers. 
Our Writers ſay, there were but nine thoufand in the whole, 
whereas the French were at leaſt three, if not five Times their 
Number. To ſpare the Eſtuſion of Blood, King Henry was 
contented to have made a Peace on very reaſonable Terms ; 
but this was refuſed by the French, who flattered themſelves, 
that they ſhould be able to make him and all his Army Pri- 
ſoners . In conſequence of this Obſtinacy of theirs, a deciſive 
Battel was fought on the twenty-fifth of October, in the 
Plains of Agincourt, wherein the French were entirely defeated 
by the Engliſb, through the Bravery of their Troops, ſays Fa- 
ther Daniel, and the wiſe Conduct of their Officers . There 
fell in the Field ſeven Princes of the Blood, and five were 
made Priſoners, the Flower of the Nobility of France, no 
leſs than eight thouſand Gentlemen, and about two thouſand 
common Men, about fourteen thouſand being taken Priſoners. 
The Engliſh loſt, as our Writers ſay, about four, the French 
 fay, ſixteen hundred, and amongſt them the Duke of York and 
the Earl of Oxford i.. A French Manuſcript of that Time men- 
tions a Circumſtance, no where elſe recorded, viz. That King 
Henry loſt his „even to his Crown and Jewels, a great 
Body of Peaſants having forced the Engliſh Camp during the 
Heat of the Engagement . Father Daniel favs very judiciouſly, 
that nothing but Arrogance, Imprudence, and Temerity, were 
viſible in the Conduct of the French, whereas the Engliſh behaved 
with the utmoſt Coolneſs and Addreſs, as well as the moſt de- 
termined Valour . After this Victory, the King continued his 
e Thom. de Elmham, cap. xxii. & ſequen. Tit. Liv. Fan 
Thom. Walſingham, Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed. [it. Liv. 
p. 15. Mezeray, vol. iii. p. 193. P. Daniel, &c. Stowe, Holing- 
* Speed. _ © Hiſtoire de France, Tom. v. p. 541. 
42. | f Thom. de Elmham, cap. xxvii, Xxviü, xxix. Ni. 
iv. p. 17, 18, 19, 20. The Batayll of Agynk Corte. An ancient 
MS. in Rhime in the Cotton Li , Vitellius D. xii. 11. Folio 
214. Mezeray, Stowe, &c. r This MS, is of thoſe Times, 
and is in the Library of the Abbe Baluze. It ſeems to be a kind of 
Factum for the Seigneur de Gaucort, againſt the Sei de Etoute- 
ville. The former of 2 r was w in OR, pool 
to procure his Li , traced out Effects belonging to ing, 
ſo that moſt of monly were recovered, » Hiſtoire de France, 
Tom. v. p 546, 1 : . 
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into England with the 
chief of his Priſoners. The next Year the French had Leiſure 
to recover themſclves a little, notwithſtanding a new Misfortune 
that befel them, little inferior to that of the of this Battel ; 
for the Duke of Burgundy puſhed his Reſentment fo far, as to 
make a Treaty with King Henry, and to acknowledge him for 
the lawful King of France, as appears by his Letters and Trea- 


ties, which are preſerved in Mr. Rymer's Collection l. 


Tux firſt Attempt of the French for the Repair of their late 
Diſhonour, was their beſieging Harfleur by Land and Sea. In 
order to this, they made a Treaty with the Genoeſe, who in con- 
ſideration of large Subſidies, furniſhed them with a very con- 
ſiderable Fleet, in which were many Veſſels of an extraordinary 
Size: by the ſame Means the French alſo drew conſiderable 
Succours from the King of Caſtile, and having thus raiſed for 


the preſent a Maritime Force, they attempted Sauthumpton, 
and the I of Wight, but without Succeſs ; after which their 
Fleet returned again to the Siege, or rather Blockade, of Har- 
whom 

was 
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Fay for the whole Navy. So great in thoſe Days was the Engli/b 


Power at Sea! 3 | 
Tun being now ſufficient Security for the ſafe landing of 


Troops in France, the King in the Spring of the Year began to 


make mighty Preparations for paſſing the Sea with ſuch an Ar- 


of that Country, as well as the Title of its Prince. As 


was 2 more pr t Undertaker in theſe Matters, than any 
of his r bad infinitely fairer for both getting 4 


my as might decide the Fate of France, by giving him the Poſ- 
he 


and 
keeping the French Crown than did; it will be proper to 
give a ſuccin& Detail of this grand Expedition of his, the rather 
n Connection with our Subject of the 
Dominion of the Sea. His Army conſiſted partly of Troops 


in his own immediate Pay, and in Part, of Forces raiſed by 
his Barons. Of the firſt there were fixteen thouſand four 
hundred Men, of the latter nine thouſand one hundred twenty- 
ſeven ; is Army a fourth Part was Horſe. To tran- 
'<$ Dover, a Navy was prepared of fifteen hundred 
Shi e very remarkable. They ſeem to 
have Admirals, and were equally adorned. with 
France. 

Hall; 

his 

of 7uly, 

ſoon as 


» 
ew ſmall Veſſels for tranſporting his Artillery, 
„ that he did not intend to return haſtily, and 
his Buſineſs was half finiſhed, into England. Before the 
Year, he ſubdued Normandy, and a Part of 
jacent Countries. As faſt as he reduced the great Cities, 
ifons into them : ſuch of the French as ſubmitted, 
into his Protection; but where he won Lands by 
he beſtowed them as he thought fit, for the Encourage - 
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accompliſh, and which this King chiefly performed by awing 

his Enemies with Fleets on their 1 the ſame by. that 
the 

ng 


he invaded their Countries by Land; as appears in 
Hiſtories of his Life, by us often quoted, and in the E 
Collections from them publiſhed by Godwin, in his Hiſtory 
the Life and Reign of this victorious King. 
By this Treaty, dated the 21ſt of May 1420, King Henry's 
Title to the Crown of France, was — by all that 
Kingdom, and on Account of his eſpouſing the Princeſs Ca- 
tharine, Daughter to Charles VI. it was ſtipulated, that be 
ſhould be declared Heir of France, after the Deceaſe of King 
Charles, and on account of his Infirmity, ſhould govern the 
Kingdom during his Life-time, with the "itle of Regent. As 
for the Dauphin, he was declared incapable of ſucceeding to 


the Crown ; and afterwards on a ſolemn Proſecution, he was 


be held an Aſſembl 


attainted and convicted for the Murder of the Duke of Burgund), 
rendred incapable of all Succeſſions, particularly that of the 
of France ; e. 
ment 7. The two Kings, Henry and Charles, with their two 
Queens, and a ſplendid F Dank, + continued for ſome Time at 
Pariz. From thence, — Huy went | into Normandy, where 
States, and then paſſing through 
| Picardy into Calais, ye to Dover, with his new Queen, 
on the ſecond of February 1421 %. The Intent of this Journey 
ꝝᷣ very —_ _— French Hiſtorians, who ſay, that it 
was purely to obtain, a freſh Supply of Treaſure and Men, his 
Wan having already exhauſted all that had been hitherto tran- 
: thither *. 
As ſoon as the King's Deſign was anſwered, and he had 
obtained, notwithi...uding the — of the Kingdom, a very 
row of Money, he immediately recruited his Army, 
having ordered a conſiderable Fleet to be drawn together, 
paſſed over into France, leaving Queen Catherine behind, big 
with Child. The Dauphin had Mill a conſiderable Party, many 
ſtrong Towns, and — large Provinces under his Obe- 
dience, and during King Henrys * in England, had * 


e xc, xci, xcii. Tit. Liv. p. 85, & ſeq. 
Mezeray, vol. iii. p. 2 nn 
Stowe, Holingthead, Speed. | See Remarks on this Treaty, 
and on King Henry's cauſing Coin to be ſtruck, on which he is 
ſtiled Rex rancorum, Hiſtoire de France, par Pere Daniel, Tom. 
v. p. 583, 585. Thom. de Elmham, cap. cviii, cix. Tit. Liv. 
p. 91. Chron. Cohen p. — * Mezeray, Tem. ii 
p. 211. ö 
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both Power and Reputation, by defeating a great Part of the 
 Engliſþ Army, and killing the Duke of Clarence, and ſeveral other 

Perſons of Diſtinction on the Spot; which moved King 


Henry at his „to uſe his utmoſt Diligence in the Proſecu- 
tion of the War, that the Kin might be entirely reduced, 
and the Dauphin compelled to ſeek for Slety in /taly*, While 


he was thus employed, the Queen, who was at Hindſer, brought 
him a Son, and as ſoon as ſhe was alle to travel, followed him 
to France, where ſhe had an Interview with her Father and him 
at Paris, in which City both Courts continued for ſome time. 
But the King, ever active, in the Month of June took the Field 


in order to raiſe the Siege of a City, before which the Dauphin 


lay. In this Expedition, he fatigued himſelf ſo much, that he 
found a great Alteration in his Health, which hitherto had been 
unprejudiced by his Fatigues. Through his want of Reſt, and 
ſtill affiduous Application to Buſineſs, an inflammatory Fever fol- 
lowed, which proved fatal to him at Vincennes; the French W ri- 


ters ſay, on the 2815, our Authors, on the laſt of Auguft, 1422 *. 


He enjoyed his Senſes to the laſt, and died with as much Glory, 
2s he had lived, employing his laſt Breath in giving ſuch Direc- 
tions as were neceſſary for the Safety of both his Kingdoms: and 
Experience ſhewed, that if his Rules had been purſued, his Fa- 
mil „ e France to his Wiſdom, 
28 id the Poſſeſſion thereof to his and Power. He 
was indiſputably one of the greateſt as as braveſt Princes 
that ever fat on the Englib Throne, and would in all Probability 
| have provided effectually for the Peace and Proſperity of his Sub- 
jects, if he had lived to finiſh his Wars. As it was, he perform- 
ed a great deal in ſo ſhort a Reign as nine Years and a half, con- 


* was but in the thirty- fourth Vear of his 
when he died. 88 


Ir muſt be ſuppoſed, that the Dominion of the Sea was fully 
maintained under ſo enterprizing a Prince, and one fo jealous of 

huis Rights. I ſay, this muſt be ſuppoſed, though there had been 
no expreſs Evidence of it, which however is far from being 
wanting. He took Occaſion to have his Title and Authority in 
this ReſpeR, mentioned in the Preambles to Acts of Parliament“; 
he maintained ftrong Squadrons at Sea, and on the Coaſts, he 
humbled all the Maritime Powers of Europe in his Time, on 
Account of the Succours they gave the French, and thereby drew | 
| great 


„Thom. de Elmham. cap. cxvii. & ſeq. Tit. Liv. p. 92. Thom. 
— — P. Si, t Thom. de Elmbam, cap. cxxvi. 
Tit. Liv. p. 95. Mezeray, P. Daniel, Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed. 
Selden's Ma Clauſum, lib. ii. cap. 23. | | 
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Advan to his SubjeQs, eſpecially from the Trade of 
— — by a cleſs Alliance with the of Bargun- 
. et, for all this, 
| ruption of as ied upon | 
for the Support of his eighth Year 
in Parliament, the 
beſought the onl which could IS 
him to ap Amps þ 
them from Ruin, a ſpeedy Peace, and a his Expences, 
which the e 
N he had been 
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n 
Experience ha ſtied this fundamental 
 Engliſþ Policy, 2 
Source than Trade, and the of the Crown no 
Support than a firm Truſt in the s and in 
—— — ma 2 Power at 
the Voice of Nature, in 
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— 
Knperience and Abi- 
—— Arg 
y of the King's 


a n 
W Of theſe, Humphry Duke of Glouce 
England, Themas Duke of Exeter had the 
Peran i Bedford was Regent of France. It 


beans King of Fran as well as of 
— for the French Lnge on the 21 of 


October 1422, he was — or at Paris the French 
immediately owned the Dauphin, who was now called Charles 


DRESS *. .. 


= Sir Robert Cotton's Anſwers to Reaſons for foreign Wars, p. 59. 
* Thom. de Elmham, cap. cxxix. Tit. Liv. p. 95. Chron. Godftovian. 


145. Thom. Walkngham. Monforlt. y 
Holingiead, Speed. FE .. 


been under an Infant Prince; for 
of Gloucefter took Care to ſupply his Brother in 

oney and Men ; and the e of ord 
imaginable Care to the Fri ips 
gundy and Britam, maintained himſelf b 

their Aſſiſtance, in the Poſſeſſion of all the Dominions which 
were left to his Son by King Henry V. and if the fame Union 
had continued, muſt have conſtantly preſerved them ; for the 
French King, Charles, was never ſtrong enough to have dealt 


with ſuch rates: but it was not long before this Harmo- 
Ir the Duke of Glauceſter, who was Protector of 

ngland, took Jaqueline, Ducheſs of Hainault, from her Huſband 
the Duke of Brabant, married her, and in her Right 


to large Dominions in the Low Countries, which he ſought to 
recover by the Help of an Engliſb Fleet and Army. Theſe Mea- 
ſures diſg the Duke of Burgundy, who was extremely con- 
cerned for what had to hs Couſin the Duke of Wo- 
hant, became thenceforward diſaffected to the Engh/b, and ſhort- 
after deſerted them. In 1429, King Henry was crowned in 
England, on the 6'> of November, and in the latter End of 1430, 
he was crowned King of France at Paris, where he remained 
for two Years ; but during that Space, his Affairs rather declined 
e and the Death of his 
ncle the Duke ord, which happened in 1435, we 
* * 
LI N 
; but being h of the great Men in Eng- 
nr einn 
carried over into that Ki that before his Arrival, Paris 
fell into the Hands of the French. The Duke of Burgundy alſo, 
in the Month of July, laid Siege to the City of Calais, with a 
very great Force, which obliged the Lord to think of 
relieving it from England; accordingiy he raiſed a great Army, 
„ 
landing near Calais, marched directly to fight the Enemy. The 
Flemings, however, raiſed the Siege precipitately, and retired in- 
to their own Territories, whither the Regent purſued. them with 
his Army, and after living in the Country at Diſcretion for ſome 
Time, he again returned into England. Towards the latter 
End of the Year 1437, the Earl of Warwick was ſent Regent 
into France, in the of the Duke of York, and, which is 


very remarkable, — trait 7 


„P. Daniel. Thom. Walſingham, Stowe, Holing- 
» Mexeray, P. Daniel. * 
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be made his Voyage ; he dyin ſhortly after, the Duke of York 
was again ſent in his Place, where, notwithſtanding theſe Sup- 
plies, the Engliþ Affairs continual] declined, ſo x op in 99 4 
2 and King was content to marry a 
French Princeſs, whoſe Name was Margaret, the Daughter of 
the Duke of Anjeu, much to the Diſpleaſure of the Nation, and 
Tig Was ng with the worſt Conſequences imaginable. 
_ War, and an inſidious Peace had rived the Eng- 
7s of all t r Conqueſts in France, except Calais, and a very 


few other Places; — pet rr 


mighty Expence which attended the keeping them, yet they ſaw 
with Grief the Loſs of Cities and Provinces purchaſed with the 
Blood of their Anceſtors c. | 
Tre French were not contented with this, but having ſtill in 
| view the effectual Reduction of the Engliſh Power, they meditat- 
ed even in a Time of Peace a Deſcent upon this Kingdom, which 
they executed in 1547. As this is a Matter y reſpecting 
the Naval Hiſtory of England, I think my ſelf not 1 ; 


berty, but even obli to ſet it in the cleafeſt Li reign- 
ing French King, les VII. was, without 2 one of 
che ableſt Princes of his Age. _—— 


Power at Sea, and with Shame, 8 to di 
therewith. In order to remedy this, he made a Treaty k 
five and defenfive with Chriftern the firſt, King of Denmark, by 
Virtue of which, that Prince was obliged to furniſh him on cer 
| tain conditions, with at leaſt forty good Ships, and between fix 
and ſeven thouſand men, to be employed ing England. Yet, 
by another Arie in this Treaty, hs is, for which alone it was 
made, was entirely defeated French King had engaged, 
that the then King of Scots ſhould give Satisfation to the Danes, 
with whom he had long dia Bie, and not being able to 
bring this to bear, the Danes refuſed to furniſh any Succours. In 
the mean Time, the Queen of England like a true French Wo- 
man had entered into a ſecret Negotiation with the King of 
Scots, and fling has he 'wis ihe ts be too hard preſſed by the 
Engliſb, ſhe thought a French Invaſion might at once ſerve = 
Purpoſes, and fave the Scots. With this View ſhe applied her- 
| Melf to her Relations in France, who eaſily prevailed upon the 
Court to enter into this Meaſure. A Fleet accordingly was fitted 
out in Normandy, and in the Month of Augu/t 1457, they made 
a Deſcent on the Coaſt of Kent, and landed eighteen hundred 
Men about two Leagues from Sandwich, whither they had Or- 
ders to march by Land, while the Admiral attacked it by we 
e 


e i, Holingthead, 
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We have a very circumſtantial Relation of this whole Affair in 
Father Daniels Hiſtory, and indeed I think a more diſtint Ac- 
count than any I have met of the like Nature in our Hiſtorians. 
He owns, however, that the Engliſß notwithſtan 8 _— 
ſurptized, defended themſelves with - incomparable Valour, anc 
that though the Town was burnt and pillaged at laſt, yet it coſt 
a great deal of Blood, which might perhaps balance the Booty 
acquired by it. The Reflection he makes upon it is a little par- 
tial. Thus, ſays he, a Prince whom the Exgliſb thirty Years 
before called in Contempt King of Bourges was now powerful 


enough to inſult them in their own Iſland, and to menace their 


Country with the fame Miſchiefs which they had heretofore 


brought upon France. As if there had been no Difference be- 


_ tween ſurprizing the Town of Sandwich, that was quitted the 


next Day, and the Poſſeſſion of Paris for many Years. How- 


ever, his Zeal for his Country might well excuſe a greater Er- 
ror than this, 


Tur French made alſo ſome other Attempts upon the Coaſt *, 


and the Scots entered and plundered the Borders; but theſe Ac- 


_ cidents far from producing the Effects which the Queen and her 


Partizans expected, ſerved only to heighten that general Diſaf- 
fection which now began to diſcover itſelf, and from whence it 
was but too viſible, that the Councils of this French Queen would 
undo the well-meaning Prince her Huſband. The Favourers of 
the Houſe of York had, with infinite Pains cultivated an Intereſt 


with the Sea-faring People, and amongſt the Inhabitants of Jre- 


land. The former they perſuaded, that all Care of the Coaſts 


was neglected, and into the latter they infuſed the ſtrongeſt Ap- 
of Oppreſſion and Deſtruction. The famous Earl 


pre 

of Warwick, the then great Supporter of the Houſe of York, had 

procured himſelf to be made Admiral, and to ſhew his Diligence 
in that Office, and his Care of the Engliſb Honour, cauſed ſeveral 

Squadrons to put to Sea, to the Officers of which he gave In- 


ſtructions as he thought proper. One of theſe Squadrons on 


Trinity-Sunday 14.58, fell in with the Spaniſh Fleet, who treat- 


ing them as Enemies, they returned their Hoſtilities, and after 2a 
long and ſharp Diſpute, took ſix of their Ships laden with Iron and 
other Merchandize, and either ſunk or drove on Shore twenty- 
fix moref. This Exploit many of our Hiftorians confound with . 
that which follows, and which was ſubſequent thereto in point 
of Time; though we cannot fix its Date, yet by a certain Cir- 


« Hiſtoire de France, par P. Daniel, Tom. vi. p. 292, &c. Me- 
Speed, Rapin. ' Stowe's Annals, | 


reray, Stowe, Holingſhead, 
p. 404 | 
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fell out, that ſailing through the Channel, he met with 
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— performed only by the Earl of 
wics Ships, ads latter was 0 We in Per- 


he's. 
74 


to have 


—— Side Veld he bad in the Ri tre rn 
himſelf to Calais, where he had a N 

of ſtout Ships. Wich fourteen Sail of theſe tm ens 
to Sea, in order to ſcour the Coaſts, and to hinder the Queen 
from receiving any Succours from France; 1 if Oc- 
 eaſion ſhould ſo require, the Duke of York and his It ſo 


Ships richly laden. bree of theſe were Genoeſe, and two 
/þ he attacked them were exceedingly well 
provided both with Men and Ammunition, as appeared by their 
themſelves two Days; at length however they were 
beaten, two by Flight, and the other three falling into 
his Hands were carried to Calais, where their Cargoes, valued 
ER ACRE: 
Profit of the Inhabitants of that Place. In this 


HEE 


y 
cipal Nobility to Calais, where the Earl of Warwick ſtill 

great Fleet, and had beſides ſuch an Intereſt in all the Sea-far- 
of i 
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this, one Sir Baldwin Fulford undertook to burn the Ear!'s Fleet 
in the Haven of Calais, which quickly appeared to be but a vain 
Enterprize. At laſt, the Duke of Exeter being made Admiral, 
and having Information that the Earl of Y/arwick was failed with 
his Fleet into Ireland, ſtood to Sea with the Royal Navy, in or- 
der to intercept him, but when the Earl of JYarwict's Fleet ap- 
peared, the Sailors on board the King's ſhewed ſo much Coldneſs, 
that it was not judged ſafe to fight; and the Earl of Harwick on 
the other hand, being tender of the Lives of his Countrymen, 
and unwilling to deſtroy any of the King's Fleet, paſſed by with- 
out moleſting them. But he did not afterwards ſhew the ſame 
Moderation, when on an Invitation from the Kentih Men, he 
reſolved to land in their Country; for Sir Simon Mount ford be- 
ing then Warden of the Cinque Ports, and lying with a very 
ſtrong Squadron at Sandwich, in order to oppoſe his landing, he 
attached, defeated, and deſtroyed the greateſt Part of them, and 
t the reſt Sir Simon himſelf periſhed . After this, little 
in Naval Affairs, during the reſt of this un- 
fortunate Reign, which ended ſtrangely ; for after the Duke of 
York had been defeated and killed in Battel, his Son Edward 
Earl of March, by the Aſſiſtance of the Earl of Farwick, made 
himſelf Maſter of the City of London, where by the general Con- 
ſent of the Nation, he was acknowledged for their lawful Prince, 
and King Henry depoſed, after holding, though very unſteadily, 
the Enghſb Sceptre near thirty-nine Years *. LES 
Ir appears from our Records, that while the Houſe of Lan- 
cafter poſſeſſed the Throne, extraordinary Favour was ſhewn to 
the Hanſe Towns, the Inhabitants of which had great Privileges 
anted to them here, and were thereby enable to manage a good 
of our Trade': the reſt was in a manner engroſſed by Fa- 
rentines, and other Italians ®, which was partly owing to the 
Neceſſities of King Henry V. during his French Wars, and part- 
ly alfo to the weak Adminiſtration under his Son, eſpecially in 
the latter Part of his Reign, when through the Influence of the. 
1, the Intereſt of 8 was conſtantly promoted. 
is occaſioned frequent Tumults in the City of London, and 
was one great Cauſe of that ſtrange Revolution, in Favour of 
the ax; wink Tark who, as * —_ * wg, made their Court 
to the | ing a ſtrong Averſion to and by 
S 


this laſt Reign. How Things inſtantly changed after King Heu- 
1s Depoſition, and how the Enghft reſumed again their Sove- 


CHA p. 


| Stowe, Halingſbead, | & Palydor is . lib. 2> 
iin . 4 * 
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The Naval Hiſtory of ENGLAND, during the 
Reigns of Edward IV. Edward V. and Richard III. 
of the Houſe of York. Containing the Space of 
five Tears. 


DW ARD TV. Son to Richard Duke of York, and by his 
Mother Heir to Lionel Duke of Clarence, third Son of King 
Edward III. and conſequently prior in Title to the Line of Lan- 
_ caſter, whoſe Anceſtors was John of Gaunt, fourth Son to the 
ſame King Edward, aſſumed the Crown on the fourth of March 
1450-61, being then about twenty Years of Age. He was 
forced to fight for his Crown before he had well put it on, 
and though in the Battel of Towton, which was fought on Palm- 
Sunday after his Accefſion, he totally defeated King Henry, 
who was forced to fly into Scotland, yet his ng over 
into France, procured there Aſſiſtance under the Command of 
the famous Peter de Breſe, who in the former Reign had taken 
Sandwich ; but through the Affection which all the Inhabitants 
of the Sea Coaſt bore to the Houſe of York, ſhe was diſappointed 
in her Purpoſe, and forced after entering Tinmouth- Bay, to put 
in to Sea, and retire into Scotland d. About this Time the 
| Exel of Kent was at Sea with a ſtout Navy, ſcoured all the 
_ Coaſt, and landing in Britagne with ten thouſand Men, took 
and burnt the Town of „ ravaged the Iſland of Rhe, 
and carried off a great Booty ©. This early Care of the Sea, 
ſhews the Temper and Genius of this Prince, and how fit he was 
to hold the Engliſh Sceptre, yet he treated his Predeceſſor Henry 
but indifferently, cauſing him to be brought to the Tower, and 
there kept very ſtrictly, though he was of a blameleſs Life, and 
generally revered by the People. The Deſection of the Earl 
of Warwick, whoſe Power had greatly contributed to gain him 
the Crown, had well nigh taken it from Edward again; yet 
whence that Deſection grew is not eaſily known. I muſt con- 
feſs, this is not properly my Buſineſs ; but inaſmuch as the 
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great Power of this Earl of /#arwick ſprung from his being 
Admiral and Captain of Calais, it may not be amiſs to remark 
Errors that are crept into almoſt all our Hiſtories concern- 
him; the rather becauſe the Matter is new, and not only 
our own, but alſo ſome of the moſt accurate among 
foreign Hiſtorians. 
THe Story we are told is, that the Earl of IParwick was ſent 
into France to treat of a Marriage between King Edward, and 
the Lady Bona of Savoy, Siſter to the Queen of France, and, 
chat while he was abſent on this Embaſly, the King married the 
Lady Grey, Daughter to the Lord Rivers, by Jaguelina Ducheſs 
of Bedford*. . But Mr. Hearne has publiſhed ſome Memoirs of 
this Reign, written by a Perſon, af > not only lived therein, 
but was alſo well acquainted with the King and the principal 
Perſons in his Court f. He vouches the Thing to be quite other- 
wiſe, and that this Story was deviſed in after I imes to hide the 
Truth. According to him, the Earl of Farwick had not been 
in France before the King's Marriage, which was on the iſt of 
May, 1463 ; but four Years afterwards, wiz. in 1467, he was 
ſent n Lewis, with whom he began to hold 
e ſome me Ano for the reſtoring King Henry, to 
whoſe the French had always been inclined 2. Indeed this 
the Truth, and accords much better with Dates 
and Tack — other Stor „ ſince it is not eaſy to conceive, 
how a Man of the Earl of arwick's violent Temper, ſhauld 
diſſemble his Reſentment ſo many Years together D. The true 
_ Cauſe, therefore, of his quitting the King was, his immeaſur- 
able Ambition, and the Apprehenſions he was under, that the 
Queen's Kindred would ſupplant him and his Friends ; and this, 
notwithſtanding the great Offices of which he was poſſeſſed, 
and which, as my Author ſays, brought him in twenty thouſand 
Marks per Amum b. The means he uſed to diſtreſs the King 
was, drawing off his Brother the Duke of Clarence, whom he 
married to. his Daughter, and then retired with him to Calais. 
On this Occaſion, the Fleet ſtuck: to the Earl, againſt the King 
as having been long under his Command. This enabled him 
to return ſpeedily into England, where he, and his Son- in- law, 
the Duke of Clarence, ſoon raiſed a powerful Army, and march- 
ing. to Warwick, ſurprized the King's Forces, beat them, and 
too him Priſoner . Edward, however, eſcaped ſhortly after, 


Ef 


and 
* Polyd. Virgil, lib. xiv. Printed at the End of Thomæ Sprotii 
Chronica. 8vo. Oxford, 1719. n ous Chronicle pos men- 


tioned, p. 297, 298, 299. k Tbid. p. 300. 
de France, par F. Daniel, Tom. why LOI Stowe, Speed. 
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and drove the Earl and Duke to ſuch Diſtreſſes, that the 
forced to join their Party to depoſed King 
and even this helped them ittle; 
putes, in which the King had 
France, and the Earl went on 
ſailed to Calais, and being there 
veral Harbours 1 
and Aſſiſtance he could deſire, 
an Army was providing, to be 
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September, 1471; the French Ki 
| Warwid the Duke of 2 
now of one Party, with great Succours, not only 
of Ships, which enabled them to force their Paſſage, 
landing on the 1 3th of September, ſome 
Dartmouth, they quickly drew | 
withal, brought ſo many of the King's Court to 
that Edward, fearing to be betrayed, fled wi 
as he could beſt truſt, to Lynn in No! 
ther, ran great Hazards i. There, on the 3 
_ embarked on board an Engliſb Ship, and his Friends 
two Dutch Hulks, intending to have paſſed over into 
but ſome Ships belonging to the Hanſe Towns, 
nor was it without great Difficulty, that his ſmall 
Clear and at laſt landed him fafe in Zealand. His 
he left big with Child, and in the utmoſt Diſtreſs, took Shelter 
in the Sanctuary at We/ftmin/ſter, where ſhe brought forth her 
_ eldeſt Son, afterwards the unfortunate Edward V =>. 
As ſoon as the King's Flight was known, Henry was releaſed 
from his Impriſonment, and again ſeated on the Throne, Ed- 
ward proclaimed a Uſurper, and many of his Favourites put to 
Death as Traitors, his own Brother the Duke of Clarence con- 
curring in theſe Meaſures ; for which the Crown was entailed 
upon him and his Heirs, in cafe the Male Line of King Ham 
ſhould fail . Edward, however, ſtill kept up his Spirits, and 
though he found himſelf diſappointed in the only Friend to 
whom he truſted, his Brother-in-law, Charles Duke of * 
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who durſt not provoke both England and France by openly aſſiſt- 
ing him, yet he N e he 
| had about him, and in a few Ships which were lent him, to 


"hr Crump This was certainly aCting like an 
t 


rather to die in the Field, aſſerting 
diſgrace himſelf and his Subjects, by living long 
in foreign Parts. 
4 orce conſiſted but in four Ships of War, and 
fourteen Tranſports, on board of which were embarked about 
t Men v. He intended to have landed in Neryall, 
him, and obliged him after ſome Days 
with a ſmall Squadron into the Port of 
from whence he marched directly to—-—ꝛ 
firſt, that he ſought no more than his 
and that he was content King 
rown ; but as ſoon as he found himſelf 
conſiderable Army, he laid aſide this Pretence, 
tied the © and in the famous Battel of Barnett 
the celebrated Earl of Warwick, who 
ired the Sur-name of Make- King 4. Shortly af- 
Queen Margaret, and her Son the Prince of 
Wales, at Tewk . where the latter Joſt his Life *. In the 
mean Time * very bad Hands. The Baſtard 
7 manded under the Earl of Warwick, 
A. but in reality to his own 
the of the City of London, 
er to which, he — his Ships 
8 and landed himſelf with 
NN 
antly received, the Citizens defending themſelves 
with ſuch Reſolution, that he was forced to retreat with great 
Loſs . Soon after, he gave up the Fleet, and ſubmitted him- 
ſelf to the King, who knighted him, and made him Vice-Ad- 
mural ; which Honour, however, he did not long enjoy, for 
entering into ſome new nge, he was detected, and loſt his 


8 Edward had no ſooner ſettled Affairs at Home, and re⸗ 5 
ſtored the 3 and Naval Power of E gland, than he thought of 
revenging 


HFfiſtoire de W P. Daniel, Tom. vi. p. Stowe, 
Holingſhead, Speed. pr. D de France, par. p. 428, 42 om. vi. 
p. 430. Stowe, Speed. 12 14, 1471. . *Stowe's Annals, 
- Holingſhead, Speed, Brad „, Tyme 4 1471. 

p. 424. Rapin. * This Man "Thor 
Nevil, Son to Lord Fauconbridge, created by tis King Edward IV. 
Earl of Kent. Stowe, Speed, ſowe, p. 434. 
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revenging himſelf on the French, for the Trouble they had 
given him; for which, a fair Occaſion offered, by the breaking 
out of a War between Lewis XI. and Charles Duke of Bur- 
gundy*, To the Aſſiſtance of the latter, he over with a 
mighty Army, attended by a Fleet of five hundred Sail, with 
which, in the Month of July 1475, he entered the Road of 
Calais where he debarked his Forces. This ſufficiently ſhews 
- "the groat Maritime Strength of England in theſe 'Times, when 
the King, after ſuch an unſettled State, and fo many Revolu- 
tions as had lately happened, was able, in a Year's Space, to un- 
' dertake ſuch an Expedition as this, and with fo great a Force . 
When he came to take the Field, however, he did not find 
that Afiſtance from his Allies which he expected, and therefore, 
thoug! at the beginning he pretended to no leſs than the Con- 
queſt of France; yet on King Lewis's deſiring to treat of Peace, 
he was content to enter into a Negotiation, which ended much 
to his Satisfaction, and, all Things conſidered, to the Honour of 
the Engliſb Nation; for the French King gave very large Sums 
by way of Preſent to the Engliſh Soldiers, and diſcovered by va- 
- rious other Acts, ſuch a Terror at the Engliſß Name, as might 
ſerve inſtead of many Victories *. This Peace is generally ſtiled 
the Peace of Amiens, from the Place where it was treated; and 
the curious Reader may find it large in Rymer's Collection ?, as 
well as ſome remarkable Circumſtances relating thereto in Philip 

. de Commnes, and in the moſt authentic of the French Writers =. 
\. In conſequence of this Treaty the King received an annual 
Penſion from France, of fifty thouſand Crowns, which he looked 
upon, not without Reaſon, as a Kind of Tribute, and applied 
a great Part of it to the Repair of his Navy, for which he al- 
ways ſhewcd a great Concern ; and by keeping Squadrons con- 
tinually at Sea, held the timorous Letuis XI. King of France, in 


| continual Terrors, who to ſecure his own Peace diſtributed an- 


nually vaſt Sums amongſt the Privy-Council of England*. A 

War with Scotland gave the King an Opportunity of diſplaying 
his Force by ſending a great Army under the Command of his 
Brother the Duke of Gloucefler , into that Country, and a 

powerful Fleet upon its Coaſt ; which ſo terrified the Scots, that 
they obliged their Prince to accept of any Propoſals that were 
made to him. After the Return of the Duke of Glouceſter 


» 


1 the 
Fiſtoire de France, par P. Daniel, Tom. vi. p. 457, 458. Stowe, 
i Speed. - Hiſtoire de France, par P. Daniel, Tom. 
Y Feedera, Tom. xii. -* Philip de Com- 
Tom. ii. p. 3z 7. Sir Thomas More, 


ard V. tA. D. 1482. d Drummond, 


ä alt... A Aa tee indeed 
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little above forty-one Vears. The 
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the King's Affairs began to take a leſs fortunate turn: He had 


created great Troubles at Home, by taking off his Brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, not without ſtrong Suſpicions of Injuſtice ©. 
He had croſſed the Humour of the Nation, in refuſing Succour 
to the Flemings, who were the natural Allies of the Engl, 


and from whom they annually gained large Sums by the B l- 


lance of Trade. Add to all this, that it became every Day 
more and more apparent, that the French King never intended 

to perform the moſt eſſential Points of the laſt Peace, particu- 
larly that relating to the Marriage of the Dauphin with the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, which perplexed the King exccedingly, and at 
laſt, determined him to break with this perfidicus Monarch. In 


this War he determined to rely chiefly on his own Strength at 


Sea, and not at all on the Promiſes of his Allies, whereby him- 
ſelf and his Predeceſſors had been ſo often deceived, and. of 
which he had a recent Example in the Conduct of the Empe- 
ror Maximilian, who notwithſtanding the King had lately ſent 


a Squadron of ſtout Ships under Sir John Middleton, to his Aſſiſ- 
| tance, had not only made a Peace, but entered into a cloſe 
Union with France, which highly provoked the King . I he 


Pains King Edward took in diſpoſing all Things for a-French 


War, and eſpecially in drawing together a numerous Fleet, was 


ſo agreeable to his People, that they ſeemed heartily inclined to 
bear the Expence which ſuch an Expedition muſt have brought 
upon them. The Care, however, of ſo important an Enter- 


prize, joined to his unuſual Fatigue, in providing every Thing 


for undertaking it, threw the King into a ſudden Wet, when 


his Fleet and Army were almoſt ready, which brought him un- 
_ expectedly to his End, on the ninth of April, 1483, when he 


had reigned ſomewhat more than ee and had lived very 

rench Writers will have 
it, that he died of Chagrin, at the Dauphin's Marriage, becauſe 
from the Treaty of Amiens, he had always ſtiled his eldeſt 
Daughter Elizabeth, Dauphineſs f ; but Mezeray very honeſtly 


owns, that his Death was a great Deliverance to France, and 
| freed her from the Terror of beholding again an Engliſh Army, 


under a victorious King, at the Gates of Paris t. 

He was, though too much addicted to his. Pleaſures, a very 
wiſe, as well as a very fortunate Prince, had true Notions. of 
Naval Power, and of the Conſequences of an extenſive Com- 
merce. The former he maintained throughout his whole Reign, 

. | . an d 


* Sir Thomas Moore, in the Life of Richard lil. . Holingſhead. 
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and the latter he s much as his domaitic 7 reudtes 
gave him Leave to do. is principal Maxim was 
good Correſpo 3 of London, to which 
Crnſtantly adhered, and of which be found the yood Eee in 
his Adverſity as well as Proſperity, as is well obſerved by Philip 
de Commines d, who attributes thereto his Reſtauration, after the 
potent Earl of Warwick had driven him out of his Dominians ; 
and one of the laſt Acts of his Life was an extraordinary Com- 
pliment to that City, of which we have a lon ug nah in 2 
old Chronicles i. In one Thing he was ſin 
he died in full Poſſeſſion of the Hearts 


Subjects 

Eb ARDV. ſucceeded, or rather ſeemed to ſucceed his 
Father, for he had never any Thing more than the Shadow of 
Royalty, and even this did not continue above the Space of 
ten Weeks, through the Ambition of his Uncle Richard Duke 
of Gloucefler. My Subject does not lead me to ſay much of 
this Matter, which, I muſt own, appears to me one of the 
darkeſt Parts of our Hiſtory ; for though I am far from RF 
ing that Buck, in his P rather than Hiſtory * 
Richard, hath written all Things * 
own that I do not believe he errs more on one Hand, than 

Thomas More in his Hiſtory of Edward V. 833 
Hiſtory, however, has been the Ground-Work of all ſucceed- 
ing Stories. Thus much of Truth undoubtedly there is, that 
immediately after the Death of Edward IV. Richard Duke of 
Gloucefler aſſumed the Office of Protector, and cauſed the young 
Prince to be proclaimed ; after which, on various Pretences, he 
cut off ſeveral great Perſons, who were the principal Friends of 
his deceaſed Brother's Queen, and having thus paved the Way 
_ own Promotion, he next infuſed into the People's Minds 
a bad Opinion of the late King's Adminiſtration, and ſome 
Doubts as to the Let of his Children, which by the 
Help of the Duke of Buckingham's Management of the 
Mayor and Citizens of London, was improved into a popular 
7 that the young Prince ſhould be laid aſide, and Rich- 
0 bal dcn e 
2 ed upon to eu. 
v7 D II. was proclaimed the Volles, were 
1483, and crowned upon the ſixth of Fuh 
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his Queen, and his Title effeQually confirmed by a Par- 
called in January following. is Act is perhaps the 
Piece, conſidering the Deſign it was to cover, that 
any Language, and many of our modern Hiftorians 
avoided the groſs Miſtakes they have fallen into 
i if they had carefully conſidered it. But Sir 
hetoric bad ſo much warmed them, that gene- 
confound the Duke of Clarence's T reaſon 
loucefler's Pretenſions, which though 
as bad, = — they were not the 
in framing his Title to the Crown, was 
ſide that of wp one ga King Edward, 
put him upon ing, ing was not in Rea- 
1 of Ri r ut as Richard of 
_ Glouceſter was under no Neceſſity of _ this, ſo he was much 
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ng of this in the before- mentioned 
Act of Parliament, but a Title of quite another kind. The 
Right of King Edward is clearly acknowledged, but his Mar- 
riage with Queen Elizabeth is declared to be null, not as Sir 
| Thomas More ſays, becauſe of the King's Marriage before God 
Lady Elizabeth Lucy, a Matter long before cleared up, but 
in reſpe& to a Pre- contract, or rather Marriage, between the 
and Lady Eleanor Butler, Daughter to the Earl of Shrew/- 
which was proved by a Biſhop.® ; in conſequence of which, 
illegitimate. mug; 
e of Clarence, which were ſtill in Richard's Way, 
ſet aſide, on Account of their Father's Attainder, 
not have been alledged, if Richard had queſtioned 
dward's Rights. The Caſe then in few Words ſtood 
of England had been entailed by Parliament on 
of the Duke of York, in the Reign of King Henry 
three Sons, Edward, George, and Richard. 
irtue of that entail, claimed and enjoyed the 
rother 
amily 
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his making a pretty King, I mean in a political Senſe, for 
he — 2 . the People gently, and took all 
imaginable Care to promote Trade, and to preſerve the Supe- 
riority of the Sea. In all probability this was the Effects of 
his private Policy, for the ſtrengthening of himſelf and his Fa- 
mily ; but be that as it will, the Nation was undoubtedly the 
better for it. Yet all his Wiſdom did not preſerve him, becauſe 
he ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by Appearances, and to quit 
the prudent Care he had taken for the Guard of the Engliſb 
Coaſts at that very Juncture when it became moſt neceſlary : 
and as this is a Point of great Conſequence to the Subject I am 
upon, it will be neceſſary to enter into a diſtin Detail of the 
Earl of Richmond's Expedition, which, as it is taken from fo- 
reign Hiſtorians, will, I hope, prove both . agreeable and in- 
ſtructive to the Reader. ys = 
We have already ſhewn how the Quarrel between the Houſes 
of York and Lancaſter began, by Henry IV's aſſuming the 
Crown. on the Depoſition of King Richard II. Henry Earl of 
| Richmond was by his Mother's Side held of the Houſe of Las- 


III. fent his Agents to 
the Duke, promiſing vaſt Sums if he would deliv 
Henry, but to 8 which aroſe from this ſecret Reaſon. 
There were great Factions at that Time in Bretagne, the Duke 
being entirely governed by his Miniſter, a Man of low Birth, 
though of ſtrong Parts, and high Spirit, whoſe Name was Pe- 
ter Landois, which 1 the Nobility to conſederate them 
ſelves againſt him. This Stateſman hav [ntelligence in 
2 perfectly the 1 on foot for 
. Earl Henry on the Throne, and uniting the two 
Houſes of York and Lancaſter, by marrying the ſaid Earl to the 
_ Princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter to Edward IV. He' like- 
wiſe knew, that the Duke of Buckingham and ſome other very 
great Perſons were engaged in that — which he reſolved 
therefore to promote, not doubting but that, when Henry 


ſhould be ſeated on the Engl; Throne, he would ven- 
able the Duke his Maſter to quell his rebellious Barons. As 
Duke 2 


ſoon therefore as he was informed that the vf Bucking- 
ham's Deſigns were ripe for Execution, be furni Earl 


1 Mezeray, P. Daniel, Rapin. 
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of Richnond with a Fleet of fifteen, Sail, on Board which were 
embarked about five pg mt ,, 1 — 1 hav- 
early In of of Buckingham's Project, and 
of bis N. — wie the Earl of Richmond, wok Bae 
t both. The Duke's Forces he defeated by Sur- 
prize, made himſelf Maſter of his Perſon, and beheaded him. 
to the Earl's landing, he prevented that likewiſe, by keeping 
firong Squadron at Sea, and Guards on all the * © 
that when => * with his little Fleet approached the 2 
Shore, he it was impracticable to land, and therefore bore 
away to Dis „ where he ſafely arrived, and from thence went 
into Bretagne t Thus we ſee of what Conſequence 
fuch Precautions are in Times of Danger, and how very poſſible 
it is for an Enxgliſb Prince to hinder Invaders from ſetting Foot 
in his Dominions. But if his Meaſures on this Occaſion de- 
monſtrated the Wiſdom of King Richard, his ſubſequent Beha- 
viour was of a quite different kind; for immediately upon the 
Duke's 1 3 his Forces, laid up and unrigged his 
Fleet, as if, after great a Danger, he meant to invite 
greater; at leaſt ſo . — A been eaſily ſore- 
ſeen. But let us now return to the of Richmond. 

He found Things on his coming back much altered in the 
Court of Bretagne; for Events will always change Meaſures of 
thoſe who ſuffer their Councils to be governed by Expectations 
of Profit, rather wack Fe to Principles. Peter Landois, 
Friend, was now become his — 

that the Earl's Deſigns we 
r dead, the Counteſs of Rich- 
y- ſubmitting to Richard, he 
ſince he could not reduce 
p of an Engliiþ King of 
** Recourſe to an Eng- 


ä this Deſign, Ny idk of Koo the Koto 
ww adviſing him to fly immediately into France, which 
he did, and — — a Troop of Horſe which 


were 


Rapin. t Argentre Hiſtoire de 
France par M. Chalons, Tom. ii. p. 220. Mezeray. 
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had it granted 
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FN to be burnt ®. 
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Chapter treats of the 

Commodities and Trade of Paringa!, wherein he obſerves, that 

the Inhabitants of Portugal were always our Friends, and that 


a very advantageous Trade had ever _— between 
the two n the Stream W eu began 


"the Trade, . 


ED rid of 
the troubleſome Viſitants which daily — his Cuaſts from 


our three. The Commodities and dov-Qrnntene 
r In 
the fiſth, he treats of the Trade of Pruſſia, Germany, and the 
Hanſe Towns, and of the inland Countries _ 
them. The Commodities and Trade of Geno@ employ 
fixth ; whence it that at that Time th — > 
the Trade of Africa, and the Indies, that is to ſay, imported 


Indian and African Commodities here, and in return exported 


| Wool and woollen Commodities, and all this in certain very 
large Ships, in thoſe Days called Carracks. The Trade of 
Venice and Florence 1 next, to which the Author ſeems 
no Friend, as ſuppoſing that the Balance thereon was 
en Favour, and 2 the Things bought of them 
were mere Inſtruments of Luxury. Much Pains is taken i 

this Chapter to ſhew the Advantages: that Foreigners had 

Trade over the Engliſb Natives, and what Frauds were c 

mitted by the lar Bankers, and by the Factors of that Na- 
tion employed here. The Trade of Flanders takes up the 8th 
Gan wherein great Complaints are made of the laden 
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of Ships belonging to the Hanſe Towns and of the Folly of 
Engliſh Merchants lending their Names to cover Foreigners Goods 
imported hither. In the ninth, we fee a copious and exact 
Account of the Commodities and Commerce of Ireland, ex- 
cept that the Author ſpeaks confidently of Gold and Silver 
being found there, which Time hath not verified. Towards 
the Concluſion, there is a Project of the then Earl of Ormonde's, 
— that, if one Vear's Expence in the Maintenance of 
French Wars, were employed in the Reduction of Ireland, it 
would anſwer the Purpoſe effectually, and produce a very con- 
ſiderable Profit annually to the Nation. Yet this, as the 
Writer complains, was flighted, from Views of private Profit, 
to the iment of the Public. The old Trade carried 
on to Iceland from Scarborough, and of late Years from Briſtol 
to the ſame Place, is deſcribed in the tenth Chapter, at the 
Cloſe of which, the Author . diſcourſes of the Importance of 
Calais. In the eleventh Chapter he deſcants on the Naval Power 
of King Edgar, and the mighty Fleets of King Edward III. 
and Henry V. who, he ſays, built larger and ſtronger Ships than 
. Predeceſſors. The twelfth and laſt Chapter is a con- 
iſe Recapitulation of the principal Matters ſpoken to before, 
with a pathetic Exhortation to Enghþ Stateſmen, throughly to 
conſider the Importance of theſe Points, and eſpecially the 
great one of maintaining our Power, or Sovereignty at Sea, on 
which, he ſays, the Peace, Plenty, and Proſperity of this Iſland 
eſſentially depend. 
On cannot help wondring on the Peruſal of this Piece, 
that no Pains has ever been taken to make it more uſeful, by 
republiſhing it, either in modern Verſe, or as it now ſtands, 
with Notes ; ſince it is evidently written with equal Science 
and Spirit, ſo that it is not eaſy to ſay whether it gives us a bet- 
ter Idea of the Author's Head or Heart. Beſides, it is a full 
Proof that Trade was then a very extenſive and important 
Concern ; which will appear more clearly to the Reader, if he 
conſiders the different Value of Money, then and now. It 
likewiſe ſhews, that the Reaſons and Grounds of our Naval 
Dominion were then as throughly underſtood, and as clearly and 
plainly aſſerted as ever they had been ſince; which is the Rea- 
ſon that Mr. Seiden cites this Book as a remarkable Authority, both 
in Point of Argument and Antiquity . But we are now comin 
into brighter T 1umes, wherein that Spirit of Commerce, whic] 
this Author ſo earneſtly wiſhed for, began really to appear, and 
when there ſeemed to be a Conteſt between private _ 
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thoſe in the Adminiſtration, who ſhould ſerve the Public moſt. 


A Spirit to which we owe our preſent Commerce to all Parts 


of the World, our numerous and ſtately Fleet, and above all, 
our numerous Plantations, the chief Support of our Maritime 
Strength, as well n the moſt conhderable Branch of our Trade 


ſtill remaining. 


CHAP. VIL 


| The Naval Hiſtory N ENGLAND, 7 the 
Nein of Henry VII. Including the Memoirs 0 fu 
eminent Seamen as flouriſhed in bis Time. 


FJENRY vn. was crowned King on the Field of Battel, 
the Diadem of King Richard be 

Spoils. By what he k. bl the 
determine ; in his own Days, he 4 * 
into eftion, and Poſlerie hath not much conſidered it fince 
As to dent, he could ſcarce be ſaid to be of the Te. 
mily, rr rs ny fu 


y 

eople conquer themſelves; and his Arm 
aet-he King, fry nglilbmen, as well as Richards. Hl. 
deſt the te el which he __ 
Time after ; Nr », {ro whore 
of October, yet he did not marry the Princeſs Elizabeth, * the 


18th of January, 1486. fe w g eſteemed the wiſeſt 
Prince of his Time, and and was, ns generally 


P nb e 
olitician, to w went 

kr hh. Youth muſt have contributed not a little; for Che was n 
Exile before he was a Man, and at the Head 
is Time he was at Yaun of Oikos. He 
ſtacles to ſurmount, even after his Acceſſion to 
for the common People 24 
York, and the Ducheſs of B 
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Seeelend, where having procured Aliſtance, he thence invaded 
— THER Strain of his Policy was, up a martial 


his keeping 
Spirke eg his own Sie, at the Expence of his Neigh- 
bours, thereby the French in their own Coin. Thus he 
rem EAT the D? 


ar withour his Conſent or Permiſſion ®. Soon 

after, he openly aſſiſted the Bretons, againſt the French, becauſe 

he ſaw that theſe Expeditions were pleaſing to his own People, 
and ferved his Purpoſes at the ſame Time. On the fame Prin- 
n for which he 


a ſtout Army, and a numerous Fleet: and yet his real 
iew was not ſo much attacking the French King, as drawing 
Aids from his own Parliament, which on this Expectation only 


ive. He tranſported, however, his Forces to 
ield, and having terrified the French, made 
fatisfied him, and fo returned Home, keeping, 
at Sea; for though he loved Peace, yet 
i L Maxim, to be in conſtant Readineſs for War; 
which was the Reaſon, that during his Reign, the Marine was 
in better Condition than under any of his Predeceſſors: the Cares 
of Government took up his whole Time, and left no room ei- 
ther for or of Pleaſure . 
Tas Hiſtorians ſay, that of all our Engliſh Kings, this 
wife Monarch was beſt inclined to them, and moſt obſervant of 
his Treaties, which they aſcribe to his Gratitude for the Succours 
afforqed him in France, when he came over againſt King Ri- 
chard, J will not deny that ſome Truth may be in this; and 
= I am inclined to believe, that the chief Motive which ſo 
y bound him to affect Peace abroad, was the inteſtine Di» 
his Subjects at home, which might have created 
him even more Uneaſineſs than did, in caſe the Mal- contents 
had been ſu y ſo powerful a Prince as the French King. 
wy + Br wy of Henry VII. to divert the Spirits of 
from War to Trade, which he both underſtood and 
79 1 His long Reſidence in Bretagne had given him an 


—— . 


to 
a che 
Peace as 


18 


moſt 
* Stowe, Holingſhead, gſhead, Speed, : but above all, Lord Bacon's 
Hiſtory of his Reign, and his aner of Henry VII. * A 


D. 1488. © Stowe, Speed, Bacon. s Hiſtoire de France, par P. 
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molt of his Predeceſſors, and this was ſo well known, that emi- 
nent Seamen, even in foreign Countries, frequently addreſſed 
themſelves to him for his Favour and Protection. Amongſt the 
reſt, the famous Chr iſtopher Columbus, who rendered his 
immortal by the Diſcovery of America, and who ſent his Brother 
Bartholomew hither, in order to have undertaken that glorious 
Expedition for the Benefit of this Nation: nor was it an _ 
in this wiſe King that he did not; though ſome modern 
not only without, but againſt all Au aſſert, that King 
Henry rejected his Propoſals. I ſhall here give a conciſe Account 
'of that Aﬀair, of which I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak Ge under 
the Memoirs of Jehn Cabot, who, though he did not 
to make Diſcoveries till after the Return of Columbus, yet a 
the Continent of the new World earlier than he, as will be fully 
proved i in its proper Place. 
ExxENIENCE ſhews us, that ther are certain Seaſons re- 
markably favourable to particular Arts. This Age had been fo 
to Navigation, which had proſpered exceedingly under different 
States, but principally under the Portugueſe. They had diſco- 
vered a new "Way to the Ea/t-Indies, by entirely round 
the great Continent to Africa, which 22 them ſo much 
richer, and more powerful than their Neighbours, that, by an 
Emulation natural amongſt great Men, the Thoughts of all the 
Wits in Europe were turned towards Undertakings of this kind “. 
Chriftopher Columbus, by Birth a Genoeſe, but of what Family is 
very uncertain, and I think very immaterial, had a Head excel- 
lently turned for ſuch . By Nature he was ſagacious, 
penetrating, and reſolute; he derived from Education ſuch Know- 
ledge as enabled him to make the beſt Uſe of his Experience, and 
his ardent Paſſion for the Science of Navigation had inſpired him, 
9 Youth, with a Deſire of engaging in diſtant and 
oages. Abundance of lucky Circumftances con- 
A him greater Ad than any of his Con- 
temporaries; but, as to the Story of his having the firſt Hint of 
an undiſcovered Continent in the Weſt, from the Papers of an 
old Pilot who died in his Houſe, while he reſided in the Iland of 
Madeira, I hold with Sir William Monſon, that it is mere Ca- 
meer K. ; and for this Reaſon, that, if Columbus had really received 
any ſuch Information, he would ſcarce have entertained ſome 
Opinions which expoſed his Projects to many plauſible Objec- 
tions, and which, nevertheleſs, he K. laſt. It is by 
no means _ though we have a Life of him written * 
2 


3 See this Matter y diſcuſſed, Book * 
ütuled, e 3 ” 


before he ſent his Brother Bartholomew into England, where Hen- 


be more unfortunate than Fartholomei Columbus was in this ah 


Adee the Life of Chri 
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Son, and collected partly from his own Writings, when he firſt 
entertained Thoughts of finding out Countries hitherto undiſco- 
vered. It ſeems, however, to have been pretty early in his Liſe; 
becauſe it appears from Notes of his own, that he had under- 
taken ſeveral Voyages with a View of fixing his Notions on this 


 Subjet. When he had throughly methodized his Scheme, and 


rendered it, as he thought, probable and praQicable, he firſt 
propounded it to the State of Genoa in the Year 1482; but it 
was not accepted, becauſe they were then engaged in ſuch an 
extenſive Commerce as they ſcarce knew how to manage, and 
were therefore afraid of launching out into new Projects. Co- 
lumbus then offered it to the King of Portuga/, who' was 
much too wiſe a Prince not to diſcern the Benefit which might 
ariſe from ſuch a Diſcovery, or the Strength of the Reaſons urg- 
ed by Columbus, to ſhew that the Deſign was feaſible. He there- 
fore appointed Commiſſioners to treat with Chriſtopher, who dealt 
with him very baſely ; for having as they thought drawn out of 
him his whole Secret, they adviſed the King, while they enter- 
tained Columbus with Objections, to fit out a Ship, which under 
Colour of going to the Cape de Verd Iſlands, might attempt the 
Execution of what he had propoſed ; but the Iſſue of this Con- 
trivance was as-unlucky as in itſelf it was diſhonourable : for 
the Fraud coming to the Ears of Calumbus, he was fo dif, 
thereby, that he determined with himſelf to quit Portugal, and 
to ſeek Protection in ſome more generous Court *. 

IT was towards the Cloſe of the Year 1484, that he came to a 
Reſdlution of going himſelf into Spain, and it was the next Year 


ry VII. had but juſt aſcended the Throne. A Man could ſcarce 

; he was firſt taken by Pyrates, who ſtripped him to the 
Skin, and obliged him for ſome Time to earn a ſorry Living, by 
labouring at the Oar. When he had made his Eſcape from 
them, he found Means to get into England, and to.come to Lon- 


| don; but in ſo poor a Condition, and fo worn by a lingering 
Ague, that he wanted both Opportunity and Spirits to purſye 

the Deſign he came about. However, as ſoon as recovered a 
little, he applied himſelf to the making Maps and Globes, and 


diſcovering thereby a more than ordinary Skill in Coſmography, 
he came to be known and talked of; fo that at laſt he brought 
his Deſign to bear, and was actually introduced to the Ling. 


Columbus by his Son, in Churchill's 
Collection of Voyages, EN ad p. 688. 
Vol. I. 
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Map of the World 
ing into a Negoti 


ry an Account of this to his Brother, before he had actually dif- 
covered the American Iſlands for the Crown of Spain 7, which he 


did in 1492. 

As we Colum- 

os, pon ne one e who publiſhed his Father's 
: think the Authority cannot be doubted, accord- 

ers Or 


4H 
HY 


i 


8. 
5 
5 


+ Spain, un 
was one of the greateſt Maritime Powers in Eu- 
rope, 
7 See Hakluyt, luyt, Purchas, Harris's Collections. 2 found this 
Particular in a MS. belonging to Sir William Monſon, which has fince 


lis 
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ſince her Poſſeſſion of the Indies, ſhe is become one 
8 But it may be ſaid, that if we had 
firſt ſettled theſe Countries, we ſhould have aQed otherwiſe ; yet 
this is not only a bare Suppolition, and at the ſame Time a very 
— improbable one; the Heat of the Climate, the Luxuriancy of 

the Soil, the Profit of Mines, &c. would have affected us, or 
indeed an other People, as much as it did them. ' So that upon 
the Whole, we have little Reaſon either to blame King Henry's 
Conduct, or to repine at that of Providence; the Spanierds have 
= 1 Mexico and Peru too dearly, at the Expence of their 
aval Power ; we are really richer in Virtue of our Northern 
c— which have ſo prodigiouſly increaſed our Induſtry, and 


"Tus great Care the King had 'of Maritime Affairs induced 
him to make, in the eleventh Year of his Reign, a Treaty with 
ce King of Denmark, whereby he ſecured to his Sabel, and 
particularly to the Inhabitants of Briſtal, the Trade to Iceland, 
which they long enj but had of late ſuffered ſome Diſtur- 
bance. By the ations in this League it was agreed, that 
the Engl were to furniſh the Inhabitants of that ſtand with 
all Kinds of Proviſion, with coarſe Cloth, and other Commodi- 
ties, without Let or Hindrance from the King of Denmark. 
This was a ſpecial Privilege granted to no other Nation, and it 

is ver rern 
Bail had not been in a declining State, of which 
we have an authentic Account in ths Work of © wary ancient 
Writer. The Care of theſe Affairs brought to the King's No- 
tice that celebrated Venetian, who in his Service firſt diſcovered 
the Continent of America, and that which -b now acted 
Newfoundland. 6 OE CINE CARTIy 
lar Account. 
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FOUN CABOT. 


TE Venetians throughout this whole Century, were the 
moſt general Traders in Europe, and had their Factories 
in moſt of the Northern Kingdoms and States, for the better ma- 
naging their Aﬀairs. In England eſpecially very many ſettled, at 
London and * — ; and in this laſt Place dwelt 2 


4 Feed. Dan. ii. Hen. VIE. Art. iv. 


MDC9I. chm habemus. —— 
v2 


I Welt Coaſt of the Indies, fo he, by failing 
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Cabot, of whom we are to ſpeak: he had been long in England, 
ſince his Son Sebaſtian, who was born at Briſtol, was old enough 
to accompany him in his firſt. Voyage d. He was, it ſeems, a 
Man perfectly ſkilled in all the Sciences requiſite to form an ac- 
compliſhed „or a general Trader; and having heard 
much of Columbus's Expedition, he addreſſed himſelf to the King, 
with Propoſals for making like Diſcoveries, in caſe he met with 
due Encouragement. His Offer was readily accepted, and the 
King by Letters Patents, dated in the eleventh Year of his Reign, 
granted to him, by the Name of Jehn Cabot, Citizen of Venice, 
and to his three Sons, Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sanctius, Leave to 
diſcover unknown Lands, and to conquer and ſettle them, with 
many Privileges ; and with this ſingle Tie, that the Ships 
out ſhould be obliged to return to the Port of Briffol<, 
Though theſe Letters Patents were granted in 1496, = it was 
the next Year before they proceeded to fit out any Ships, and 
then Fohn Cabot had a Permiſſion from the King to take fix Eng- 
_ tb Ships in any Haven of the Realm, of the Burthen of two 
hundred Tons and under, with as many Mariners as ſhould be 
willing to go with him !. In conſequence of this Licence, the 
King cauſed a Ship to be fitted out at Bri/fol; to this, the Mer- 
chants of that City and of Londen, added three or four ſmall 
Veſſels freighted with proper Commodities, which Fleet failed in 
the Spring of the Year 1497 *. Our old Chronicle - Writers, par- 
ticularly Fabian i, tell us of a very rich Iſland which Jahn Ca- 
bet promiſed to diſcover ; but in this ſeemed to miſtake the 
Matter, for want of throughly u nding the Subject of 
which they were writing. John Cabot was too wiſe a Man to 
pretend to know, before he ſaw it, what Country he ſhould dif- 
cover, whether Iſland or Continent ; but what he propoſed was, 
to find a North-Weſt Paſſage to the Indies: ſo that he appears 
to . reaſoned in 1 ſame Manner that * did, who 
imagined that, as the 2, ſaili „came to the 
Welk „ 5 Welt, might reach 
their oppoſite Sbore. This, with his diſcovering the Iſland of Bac- 
calves, or Newfoundland, was certainly the Source of this Story. 
JOHN Cabot having his Son Sebaſtian with him, failed hap- 
pily on their North-Weſt Courſe, till the 24 of June 1497, 
about five in the Morning, when firſt diſcovered Land, 
which Jabn Cabot, for that Reaſon, called Prima Viſta, that is, 
'farſt ſeen. Another Iſland, leſs than the firſt, he tiled the 


of 
„Te Martyr. Hiſt Ind. Oce. Dec. ii. * Rymer's Fel, Tom. 
Speed. 


xii. p. 595. Hakluyt's Collection of Voyag 
Þ 5. eee as cited 


Tom. iii. p. 4- 


. f Ibid. 


. — * * 


and Speed 
| baſtian, without any Mention of his Father; and yet in Fa- 
 b:an's Chronicle, who lived in thoſe Days, we have theſe two 


„ And in the 
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of St. John, becauſe it was founded on the Feaſt of St. Jahn 
Baptiſt. He afterwards failed down to Cape Florida, and then 
returned with a good Cargo, and three Savages on board, into 
England, where, it ſeems, he was knighted for this Exploit : 
ſince, on the Map of his Diſcoveries, drawn by his Son Sehba/tian, 
and cut by Clement Adams, which hung in the Privy Gallery at 
Whitehall, there was this Inſcription under the Author's Pic- 


ture: Effigies Seb. Caboti, Angli, Filii Jo. Caboti, Venetiani, 


Militis Aurati, &c. C This was a very important} Diſcovery, 
ſince in Truth it was the firſt Time the Continent of America 


had been ſeen, Columbus being unacquainted therewith, till his 


laſt Voyage, which was the Year following, when he coaſted 
along a Part of the [/thmus, of Darien. It is ſomewhat ſtrange, 
that our Engliſh Writers have delivered theſe Matters ſo con- 
ſuſedly, eſpecially ſuch as lived under the Reigns of Queen Eli- 
noted, and King James I. and conſequently near the Time of 


his Son; and yet, ſo inaccurate are their Relations, that ſume 


have been induced from them, to doubt whether John Cabot 
made any Diſcoveries at all *, The Rev. Mr. Samuel Purchas, 
to whoſe Labours the World is ſo much indebted, diſcovers a 
good deal of Diſtaſte that America ſhould be ſo called, from Ame- 
ricus Veſputius, and aſſerts, that it ought rather to be called Ca- 
botiana, or Sebaſtiana, becauſe, ſays he, Sebaſlian Cabot diſco- 
vered more of it than Americus, or Columbus himſelf i. In Stowe k, 
„ we find this very Diſcovery aſcribed wholly to Se- 


eln the thirteenth Year of King Henry VII. (by means of 
« one Fohn Cabot, a Venetian, which made himſelf very expert and 
4 cunning in the Knowledge of the Circuit of the World, and 


Iſlands of the fame, as by a Sea-Chart, and other Demonſtra- 


& tions reaſonable he ſhewed) the King cauſed to man and victual 
« a Ship at Briſtol, to ſearch for an Iſland, which he ſaid, he 
& knew well was rich, and repleniſhed with great Commodi- 
cc ties; waich Ship, thus manned and victualled at the King's 
« Coſt, diverſe Merchants of London, ventured in her ſmall 
« Stocks, being in her as chief Patron the faid Venetian. 
y of the ſaid Ship, failed alſo out of 
« Briſtol three or four ſmall Ships, freighted with flight 2 
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« groſs Merchandizes, as coarſe Cloth, Caps, Laces, Points, 
« and other Trifles. And fo departed from Brie in the be- 
40 22 May, of whom in this Mayor's Time returned 


&« no T' 

te 1 the fourteenth Year of the ſame + Hors Vi 
© (he tells us,) there were brought unto him, i. e 

« three Men taken in the new-found Iſland ; theſe, fa 

« were cloathed in Beaſts Skins, and did eat raw F 
66 ſpake ſuch Speech that no Man could underſtand them, 


Tuvs it appears from the beſt Au that can be de- 


fired, that of a contempora n ery was made 
by Jobs Cabot the Father of Sebaſtian, and indeed ſo m ren 


t have gathered if we had wanted his Authority, 
5 ian Cabot being, as we ſhall fee hereafter, alive in 1555, it 
zs plain, M Flay rp dos rh og 08 
ds Faer yer ceriny hes too young accompany 
dis Father, yet certainly he was too OT 
| Expedition of bimlel. It is u 


z. in this W ds 
we ſhall hereafter ſee, was . his Son Sebaſtian and 
others, within the Compaſs of a few Years) Bartholomew Columbus 
had paſſed from Spain to the W:/f- Indies, where he acquainted his 

Brother with the of the Enghfh Court, and the Rea- 


ray md diggs, eee po dard. before 
2 would endeavour to 4 


This quickened the Admiral, and on his returning into 
Kae he ſuch Hints to that Court, as induced it to take 
le Pains to ſecure the great Seamen of every Nation, 
in their Service, which in ſome Reſpect anſwered their Purpoſe ; 
fince Magellan, who diſcovered the Paſſage into the South-Seas, 
which has been of ſuch infinite Service to the Spenigrds, was by this 
Policy detached from his Duty to his King and Country, for 
the Sake of Pay, which was likewiſe the Caſe of Seba/trax 
Cabot and others". In fo ſhort a Time as four Years after 
AA 


| » Herrera's General Hiſtory of the well Indies, vol. i 196—139; 
Herrera, Hakluyt, Purchas, — HS Naval Ads. 
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kis Letters Patents to Hugh Elliot, and Thomas Afburft, Mer. 

chants of Briſtal, and others, for ſettling Colonies in new diſ- 

covered Countries, which Ons ins ths De ond of Decem- 

ber 1502 ®, and is another Proof of this Monarch's Aſſiduity in 

promoting Commerce: he never indeed ſuffered any Opportu- 
nity of that Sort to eſcape him. 


PHILIP of Auſtria, who ſucceeded to the Kinglom of 
982 ſailed from the Low Countries into Spain, together with 
his Queen, in 1506; but unhappily with a Storm, th 
were driven on the Engliſh Coaſt, and being e argued, 

y would, contrary ' to the Advice of thoſe about them, land 
eymouth ; of which the King having Notice, he ſent the 
Earl of Arundel, with three hiked tele, to attend them, 
who brought them from thence by Torch-Light, and conducted 
them to his own Houſe v. Some Months they were detained by 
the Civilities them, and after their Departure, 
it appeared how great Uſe a wiſe Prince may make even of 
ger Lei for infer is this finer tions, ho did a 
for himſelf, and not a little for his Subjects; he pre- 
— upon King Philip to put into his Hands, Edmund de la 
uk ren, alt, n 1 
ewiſe concluded a advantageous Treaty 
1 between the Cans of hy and Caſtile i, 
which proved afterwards of great Importance. 

As to the remaining Part of his Reign, it was ſpent in Peace, 
and in Cares of a Nature which by no means recommend them 
to our Notice, farther than as the Mention of them may prove 
admoni bby He had aka his Life been of a 


fince 1 Wealth, he effectually ly loft 4 — 
of his Subjects. Another Misfortune was, that theſe Grievances 
fell upon the moſt eminent Traders in thoſe Times. Thus Sir 
Villiam Cana, an eminent — and who had been "— 


a, Romer Feder, vol. xiii. p. $7. v Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed. 
4 Stowe's Annals, * R 's 
Fades, wo x P. 142. 142. ; * POR 


N 4 


by his Mother to the Royal 


D . a thorough Change 
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of London, ſuffered many Years Perſecution, and a Impri- 
ſonment, beſides great Out of Thomas r 
the Expiration of his Mayoralty, with his two Sheriffs, the King 
and his Miniſters ſqueezed fourteen hundred Pounds. Chriftopher 
Hawes, an eminent Mercer and Alderman of London, broke his 
Heart through Vexation, and Sir Lawrence Ailmer, a great Mer- 
_ Chant, and who had been Mayor, remained a Priſoner in the 


| Tower, till he was delivered in the next Reign. Vet in ſome 


Things, the King ſhewed a magnificent Spirit, particularly in 
| building that noble Chapel at Veſiminſter, which bears his Name, 
and which coſt him fourteen Thouſand Pounds; and a like 
Sum he laid out in the Conſtruction of a new Ship, called The 
Great Harry *, and which, properly ſpeaking, was the firſt Ship 
of the Royal Navy : for though he, as well as other Princes, 
hired many Ships when he had Occaſion to tranſport Forces 
abroad, yet he ſeems to have been the only King who thought of 
_ avoiding this Inconveniency, by raiſing ſuch a Naval Force as 
might be at all Times ſufficient for the Service of the State. A 
Deſign worthy of his Wiſdom to project, and of being perfected 
under the more fortunate Reign of his Son. | 8 
On Hiſtorians tell us, that the King intended to have made 
in his Meaſures, and to have relieved his 


People from all the Grievances of which they complained, when 


he was taken off by Death, on the 22d of April 1509, in the 
23d Year of his Reign. He was allowed by his , 
ries, to have been one of the wiſeſt Princes of the Age in 

which he lived, and his Memory hath been commended to the 
Reverences of Poſterity by the inimitable Pen of the great Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, who, in doing Juſtice to the King's Abi- 
lities, has ſhewn his own ; as by freely cenſuring his Errors he 
Has ſet a noble Example to Engliſb Hiſtorians,to be more ſollicitous 
about Truth, than the Reputation of themſelves, as Writers, 
or the Glory of thoſe whoſe Actions they record. An Ex- 
ample which every Age has rendered the more difficult to follow, 
ſince, as Corruption increaſes, it not only enervates the Will, 


„Stowe, H Bacon, Herbert. e Stowe's Annals, p. 
44. v See his Character in Daniel, Mezeray, and other foreign 
Hiſtorians, as well as in Stowe and Speed, 
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The Naval Hiſtory of the Reign of Henry VIII. . 
cluding the Memoirs of ſuch eminent Sea-Offiers as 


ours therein. 


THERE never was a Prince who aſcended the Englis 
| „of whom his Subjects formed greater Hopes than 
were entertained of Henry VIII. at his Acceffion. He was then 


a dout eighteen Years old, of ſtrong natural Parts, heightened 


dy an excellent Education ; and though he afterwards diſcovered 
a good deal of Obſtinacy in his Temper, yet in the Dawn of his 
Reign, he ſhewed himſelf very inclinable to liſten to good Ad- 
vice, and his Father left him as able Counſellors as perhaps any 
Monarch ever had about him. His firſt Acts were conform- 
able to his Subjects Hopes; he delivered ſuch as his Father un- 
juſtly kept in ent, and in their Stead, Empſon, Dud- 
ley, and their Creatures, were impriſoned . Yet even theſe 
were not deſtroyed, as ſome have have ſuggeſted, by a haſty 
and rigorous Proſecution, but were left, as they deſerved, to the 
due Severity of the Law, heir great Knowledge in which they 
| had fo flagrantly abuſed, to the Ruin of others . Dudley, 
during his 8 in the Tower compoſed a very extra- 
ordinary Book, entitled, The Tree of the Common-wealth, wherein 
he ſhewed a prodigious Capacity as a Stateſman, and from which 
. for ought I know, it was never publiſhed) many peſti- 
1 have taken their Riſe, his Family — held 

of Government here for near half a Century. In 

_ eſpects the King ſhewed himſelf a very gracious rince, 
having a like Senſe of his own Dignity, and of his Duty to- 
wards his People. 
In the Year 1511, the King of Arragon and Caſtile demanded 
Affiſtance the Moors; whereupon King Henry, who was 
deſirous of maintaining to the utmoſt the Glory of our Engliſh 
Nation, ſent him fifteen hundred Archers, 4 the Command 
of Sir Thomas Darcy, with whom went abundance of Gentle- 
men, of the beſt Families of the Kingdom, Volunteers. 
failed from Plymouth eſcorted by a Squadron of four Royal Ships, 
and landed happily on the firſt of June in the South of 3 


» Biſhop Godwin, in his Annals, Lord Herbert, in the Life of Henry 
VIII. Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation. x See this Caſe at large 
— | 
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A di 5 Enemies to Terms inſtead of 1. 4 
diſmiſſed them with a few Preſents, and fo they returned into 
England without encountering any other Hazards than thoſe of 
the Sea 7. The ſame Year the King ſent a like Aid to the Du- 
| Cheſs of Burgundy, under the Command of Sir Edward Poin- 
ings, which met with better Succeſs ; for after having anſwered 
eflectually the Ends for which they were ſent, they returned with 
ſmall Loſs and much Honour to their native Countr . 
NorwirhsraNHDIx what had fo lately happened in Spain 
the artful Ferdinand, by the Aſſiſtance of the Pope who caj 
King Henry with fair Words and fine Promiſes, drew him to 
make War on France, in Hopes of recovering the Dominions 
of his Anceſtors. With this View King Henry was perſuaded 
to ſend a numerous Army, under the Command of the Marquifſs 


Sickgeſs deſtroyed numbers of 

the Engliſb, ſo that ſhortly after they were conſtrained to re- 

turn . In Augu/t the ſame Year, there a blood 

: between the Engliſʒ and French „ 

we ſhall preſently give the Reader a diſtinct Account, and 
3 


the - 
Sovereign, the largeſt Ship in the Enghþ Navy, being burnt 
dab Ting dun another of ſtil] Rs called 
Henry Grace de Dieu d. In the Month of ch, 1513, another 
Royal Fleet put to Sea, which ing the French on the 
twenty-ffth of April, the Admiral was killed; which Loſs 
was ſoon repaired, and the French driven to take Shelter in 
their Ports. In Auguſt | th a 


y Stowe, Holin 8 2 : z = 
Stowe, Holingſhead, D 
20. Cooper, | 
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 FRANCISI. ſucceeded him, between whom and the Em- 
peror Maximilian, King Henry kept as even as he could, fome- 
times aſſiſting the Emperor, and ſometimes ſeeming to favour 
the French King, who prevailed on him, in 1520, to paſs over 
to Calais, in to have an Interview with hun ; and it fol» 

i dres * uines. 


and Guines. 
Splen- 


* 
of the Pomp 
but there is a P 


He tells us, that at this Inter- 

g Henry Archer to be embroidered 

on his Tent, with this Sentence under him, He foal! prevail 
with whom I fide ; which, ſays the judicious Hiſtorian, was not 
only his Motto, but his Practice as long as he lived . In 1522, 
there aroſe new Differences between this Monarch and the French 
ing, which were not a little hei ed by ing over of 
peror Charles V. who pai 


him 


8. 


1 


FF 


* 


88 


i 


ſeemed moſt likely 
| 526, a Peace was concluded with 
„ upon very advantageous Terms, and ſoon 


1:1] 


the 

after ty went over to France, and had a Conference 
with Thenceforward the King's Thoughts were 
much up with his Domeſtic Aﬀairs, and with Alterations 


in Religion; ſo that, except ſome Diſputes with Scotland, where- 
in their King received ſuch a Check that it broke his Heart t, 
ing material till the Year 1544, when King 

inſt the French ; 


Sir Wallep was ſent into France, and a confider- 
ched i under the Earl of Hertford ; 
Sir John Dudley, Viſcount Liſſe, waſting the Coaſts in the mean 
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Time with a Fleet ®. In the Midſt of the Summer the 
Duke of 9 entered the French Dominions with a great 
Army, and Siege to Boloigne, which at the fame Time was 
blocked up at Sea, by his Admiral Viſcount Liſſe, who, after 
the Place was taken, was conſtituted Governor thereof, the 
King and his Forces paſſing from thence into England i. The 
next Year the French Fleet made ſeveral Attempts on the Engliſh 
Coaſt, with indifferent Succeſs, to revenge which, Viſcount 
| Lifle landed in Normandy, and burnt all the adjacent W *. 
In 1546, the French made an unſucceſsful Attempt u 
ds the Earl of Hertford and Viſcount Life having oblgel 
them either to come to a Battel, or to raiſe the Siege, they choſe 
the latter, and after ſome other A at Sea, which was 
| likewiſe unſucceſsful, a Peace enſued, which laſted as long as 
the King lived '. I have touched only the principal Circum- 
ſtances in theſe Wars, to avoid repeating Things in the Me- 
moirs of the Admirals ; but before I come to theſe, it will be 
to ſay ſomewhat of the Favour ſhewn by this Ki 
to Merchants, and to ſuch as made it their Endeavour to diſcover 
new Countries, or in any other Way to promote the Commerce 
and Naval Power of England, both of which he much affected, 
and very throughly underſtood. 

Mx. Rabe Thorne, . Merchant of Brifl, in the Year 
1527, addrefled himſelf to the King b „ wherein he 
repreſented what great Advantages — 
of Portugal drew from their Colonies, and in a very pathetic 
Strain —_— to — the Nor, 
concern he gave many Hints, ſupported by v - 
_ Reaſons ®, The King = ding that this 3 

had great as well as a very penetrating Judgment, 
yielded to his Requeſt, and ordered two Ships to be well manned 
and victualled for this ition, of which Mr. Thorne himſelf 
hag the Direction. The lflue however of this Voyage is very un- 
certainly recorded: all we know of it is, that one of the Ships em- 
ployed therein was loſt, and that the other returned Home with- 

out diſcovering any North-Weſt Paſſage, though certainly no 
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df tae oy - bb were concerned. Mr. 


| Thorne the principal Undertaker lived to be afterwards Mayor 


2 EE and with a fair Repu- 
es buried in de Temple Church * 1 
N 


d P. Daniel, Mezeray, Rapin. " Caoper, Stowe, . 
Herbert, Rapi i Mezeray, P. Daniel, Rapin. Rake 
Collection of oyages, val. ii. p. 250. 27 bg hid. vol. 3. Len 
Tbid. p. iii. p. 210. Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. iu. p. 129, 809. V 
Funeral Monuments, p. 443. 
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In 1530, Mr. Wilkam Hawkins of Phmouth, Father of 


the famous Sir John Hawkins, Knight, an himſelf eſteemed 
one of the ableſt Seamen of his Time, fitted out a ſtout tall 


Ship, ſays my Author, at his own Expence, called the Paul of | 


Pl;mouth, of the Burthen of 250 Tons, in which he made 
three Voyages to the Coaſt of Braſil, touching alſo on the Coaſt 
of Guinea, where he traded in Slaves, Gold, and Elephants Teeth, 
1 the Channel of that rich and extenſive Trade, 
: been fince carried on in thoſe Parts . Lefs ſucceſs- 

ful, though undertaken with greater Hopes, was the famous 


Voyage of Mr. Here of London, a worthy Merchant, and one 


of the moſt remarkable Men of his Time. His Perſon was 


tall and of are his 3 ſolid and extenſive, his Behas- 
l 


viour infinuating and polite: all which is neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved, ſince by his Diſcourſes on the Honour and Profit 


of Diſcoveries in North America, he inſpired no leſs than 
Gentlemen of Family and Fortune, with a Deſire 


"W ing in the Fatigues of his intended Voyage . 
equipped two Ships, the one called the Trinity, of 140 o Tons, 
commanded by Mr. Fore ; the other, the Minion, of leſs Bur- 


then; n 3 one 


| hundred and twenty Perſons. 22 failed from Graveſend on 

the thirtieth of April, 15 — any remarkable Ac- 
cident, arrived on the . of Newfoundland, where, while 
they were intent on Diſcoveries, 1 were reduced to ſuch 
Di for want of Food, that ſome of them, when on Shore, 


the Point of bein all ſtarved, a French Ship arrived well ſtored 
with Victuals, which th made themſelves Maſters, and 


, returned therein to England ; but in ſuch a miſerable Condition, 


though they were not out above ſeven Months, that Sir }illiam 
Buts and his Lady - - know their own "Sly who was one 
of the Company, by an extraordinary Wart on his Knee. 
Some Months ay bu arrived the Frenchmen whom they had ſpoiled, 
and made a preat Clamour at Court about the — they had 
received; into which King Henry having made a ftrit Enquiry 
he was ſo much moved at the ie Miſeries theſe brave Men had 
ſuffered, that he generouſly repaid the French to their Satisfaction 
out of the Treaſury, and promoted ſeveral of thoſe who re- 
turned from this diſaſtrous Voyage; amongſt the reſt Mr. 
Armigal Wade, who was man 9 aſter Clerk of the Coun- 
* himſelf, and his Son E 'd VIs, One Thing — 1 


enen ? Ibid. 1 Ibid. 
vol. iii. p. 130. 


killed and eat their Companions. At laſt, when they were on 
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Man will have a double 


thoſe Qualities which moſt adorn the higheſt Tiles, —— 
Loyalty and Invincible He began early to teſtify his 
Inclination to the Sea-Service, ſince we find him employed 


y omitted an Account of that Expedition, in his 

ign, let us inſert it here. The Femings, naturally a brave 

eople, and fond of Freedom, grew uneaſy under the Yoke of 

the Houſe of Auſtria, and under the Command of the Baron 
ein, began to throw it off. In order to this, they 


dered 


geri 
"th; 


> 


1 

Caſtles was preſerved, Fire; whereupon the Beſieg 

to ſurrender their City to the Duke of Saxony 

and Caſtles to the ulis. In this Expedition, Sir 

n ory, 2 2 Bravery, of 

which he ga ring that long Ln 

fo — — his Rep — "i King Henry 

his Acceſſion, made Choice of him for his —— { wig 0 

which in thoſe Days was not only a Mark of particular Favour, 

but of — Reſpect. 
N 


Polyd. Vi 84. n. Stone, Holingthead, Speed, Heber. 
1 5 a | 
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ment, ſo that they ſeparated without fighting, each claiming the 
Victory, to which, probably, neither had a very good l itle b. 
In the beginning of the next April, the Admiral put to Sea 
azain with a Fleet of forty-two \.cn of War, beſides ſmall 
Veſſels, and forced the French into the Harbour of Bre/? *, 


where they fortified themſelves in order to wait the Arrival of a 


uadron of Gallies from the Mediterranean. Sir Edward 

award, having conſidered their Poſture, reſolved, ſince it was 
impoſſible to attack them, to burn the Country round about ; 
which he accordingly performed, in ſpite of all the Care they 
could take to prevent it; and yet the French lay ſtill under the 
Cover of their Fortifications, and of a Line of twenty four 
large Hulks laſhed together, and which they propoſed to have 
ſet on Fire in caſe the Exgliſb had attempted to force a Battel c. 
While the Admiral was thus employed, he had Intelligence, that 
Mr. Pregent, with the fix Gallies from the Mediterranean, were 


arrived on the Coaſt, and had taken ſhelter in the Bay of Con- 


guet. This Accident induced him to change his Meaſures, ſo 
that he now reſolved firſt to deſtroy the Gallies, if poſſible, and 


then to return to the Fleet. Advancing to reconnoitre Pregent's 


Squadron, he found them at Anchor between two Rocks, on 
each of which ſtood a ſtrong Fort ; and which was like to give 
him ſtill more Trouble, they lay ſo far up in the Bay, that he 
could bring none of his Ships of Force to engage them. The 


only Method therefore that he could think of, was, to put the 


braveſt of his Sailors on board two Gallies, which were in his 


Fleet, and with theſe, to venture in, and try what might be 


done againſt all fix. This being reſolved on, he went him- 


| ſelf, attended by Sir Thomas Cheyne, and Sir John Wallep, on 


board one of them, and ſent Lord Ferrers, Sir Henry Sherburn, 
and Sir William Sidney, on board the other; and having a briſk 
Gale of Wind, failed directly into the Bay, where, with his 
own Galley, he attacked the French Admiral. As ſoon as they 
were grapplcd, Sir Edward Howard, followed by ſeventeen of 
the braveſt of his Sailors, boarded the Enemy, and were very 
2 received; but it ſo happened, that in the midſt of the 
,ngagement, the Gallies ſheered aſunder, and the French taking 
that Advantage, forced all the Engliſb upon their Decks, over- 
board, except one Seaman, from whom they quickly learned 


that the Admiral was of that Number. Lord Ferrers in the 


other 

d Sir W. Monſon's Naval Tracts. A. D. 1512. © God- 

win, Herbert, Holingſhead. Herbert. p. 30. © Godwin, 

Stowe, Speed. Father Daniel, ſays, he died of a Wound received in 
the former Engagement, which 1s 2 Miſtake. 
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other Galley, did all that was poſſible for a Man to do; but 
having ſpent all his Shot, and ſeeing, as he thought, the Ad- 
miral retire, he likewiſe made the beſt of his Way out of the 
Harbour #. 3 

| Wes have, in a certain Writer, ſome very ſingular Circum- 
ſtances relating to this unlucky Adventure. He ſays, that Sir 
Edward Howard having conlidercd the Poſture of the French 
Fleet in the Haven of Breſ, and the Conſequences which would 
attend either defeating or burning it, he gave Notice thereof to 
the King, inviting him to be preſent at ſo glorious an Action, 
defiring rather that the King ſhould have the Honour of deſtroy- 
ing the French Naval Force, than himſelf. But his Letter being 
laid before the Council, they were altogether of another Opinion, 
conceiving it was much too great a Hazard to expoſe his Ma- 
jeſty's Perſon ; and therefore they wrote ſharply to the Ad- 
miral, commanding him not to ſend them Excuſes, but to do 
his Duty. This, as it well might, piqued him to the laſt De- 
gree; and, as it was his avowed Maxim, that a Seaman never did 


. good. 10ho tas not reſolute to a Degree of Madneſs, ſo he took a 


fudden Reſolution of acting in the Manner he did. Thus fell 
the great Sir Edward Howard, on the 25th of April, 1513, 
| a Sacrifice to a too quick Senſe of Honour in the Service, | 
yet to the Detriment of his Country, for his Death fo dejected 
the Spirits of his Sailors, that the Fleet was obliged to return 
Home; which, had he lived, would not have happened s. | 
THERE never certainly was a braver Man of his, or of any 
Family, than this Sir Edward Howard; and yet we are aſſured, 
that he was very far from being either a meer Soldier, or a 
meer Seaman, though ſo eminent in both Characters; but he 
was what became an Engliſhman of ſo high Quality to be, an 
able Stateſman, a faithful Counſellor, and a free Speaker. He 
was ready at all Times to hazard his Life and Fortune in his 
Country's Quarrels, and yet he was againſt her quarrelling on 
every ſlight Occaſion. He particularly diſſuaded a Breach with 
the Flemings, for theſe wife and ſtrong Reaſons : That ſuch a 
War was prejudicial to Trade abroad ; that it diminiſhed the 
Cuſtoms while it encreaſed the public Expences ; that it ſerved 
the French, by conſtraining the Inhabitants of Flanders to deal 
with them againſt their Will; that it tended to the Prejudice 
of our Manufactures, by interrupting our Intercourſe with thoſe 
dy whom they were principally improved v. Thus qualified, we 


| need 
f This was Sir Walter Devereux, Knt. of the Garter, Anceſtor of 
the Earls of Eſſex, and of the Viſcounts Hereford, s Lloyd's 


State Worthies, p. 114. Ibid. 
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need not wonder he attained ſuch high Honours, though he 
died in the Flower of his Age. Henry gratified his Ardour with 
Titles, and ſuch like Rewards, making him Admiral and 
Knight of the Garter ', believing that he ſhould thereby com- 
mand not only the utmoſt Service Sir Edward could do, but 
alſo all the Force and Intereſt of his potent Family ; which, 
however, he ill requited, as we ſhall fee in the next Life. 
This Sir dward Howard married Alice, Widow to Sir Villiam 
Parker, Knt. and Daughter of William Lovell, Lord Morley, 


by whom he had no Iſſue . He was, as ſoon as the News of 


his unfortunate Death reached the Ears of his Royal Maſter, 
ſucceeded in his high Office by his elder Brother, 
Sr THOMAS HOWARD, aſterwards Earl 

| of Surry, and Duke of Norfolk, Sc. 


17 we ſpoke firſt of the younger Brother, it was in reſpect to 
his Dignity, and to its Date; for, though the junior Son, 


he was the elder Admiral; in Point of Merit they were equal. 


Thomas Duke of Norfolk Treaſurer to Henry VIII. and the Fa- 
ther of both theſe brave Men, ſpared not either himſelf or his 
Sons, when the Service of the Crown and his Country re- 
uired it. In the third of this King's Reign, a Scotch Seaman, 
& Andrew Barton, with two ſtout Veſſels, the one named the 
Lyon, the other Jenny Perwin, ranged on the Engliſh Coaſts, 
and interrupted all Navigation. His Pretence was Letters of 
Repriſal, granted him againſt the Portugueze, by James III. late 
King of Scots (whom his rebellious Subjects murdered) ; and 
under Colour of this he took Ships of all Nations, alledging 
they had Portugueze Goods on board I. On Complaint of 
theſe Grievances to the Privy-Council! of England, the Father 
of our Admiral, then Earl of Surry, ſaid, The narrow Seas 
ſhould not be fo infeſted while he had Eſtate enough to furniſh a 
Ship, or a Son capable of commanding it ®, Hereupon two Ships 
were immediately fitted out by the two Brothers, as I conceive 
at their own, or at their Father's Expence“; and my Reaſon 


for it is, becauſe, had they gone with the King's Commiſſion, 
they would probably have had a Squadron: beſides, they need- 


ed no Commiſſion ; for Pirates being Heſtes Humani Generis, 


Enemies 
I Aſhmole's Order of the Garter. E Baronagium Angliz, 
tol. 2. 17. M.S. in my Poſſeſſion. Buchanan, Leſley, Drum- 
mond. m Lloyd's State-Worthies, p. 143. n Columna 
Roſtrata, P- 49. 7 
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Enemies to Mankind, every Man is at Liberty to act againſt them, 
and on this very Principle King Henry juſtified this Action“. 
Indeed moſt of our Hiſtorians over- turn theſe Arguments, by 
ſtiling Sir Edward Heward Lord Admiral, and ſaying, his 
Brother ſerved under him on this Occaſion. The latter may be true, 
on Account of Sir Edward's Experience; but as to the former, 
it is plainly erroneous, as appears by the Date of his Patent in 
the ſucceeding Year?. On the whole, I think it moſt likely, 
this was a private Expedition, with the Knowledge and Conſent 
of the King, but not by his ſpecial Commiſſion or immediate 
Authority, as will quickly appear by ſtill ſtronger Teftimony. 
THe Lords having been ſome Days at Sea, were ſeparated by 
a Storm, which gave Sir Thomas Howard an Opportunity of 
coming up with Sir Andrew Barton in the Lyon, whom he 
immediately engaged 1. The Fight was long and doubtful, for 
Barton who was an experienced Seaman, and who had under 

him a determined Crew, made a deſperate Defence, himſelf 
chearing them with a Boatſwain's Whiſtle to his laſt Breath. 
The Loſs of their Captain was the only Thing that could 
| Induce them to ſubmit, which at laſt they did, and were re- 
| ceived to Quarter and fair Uſage”. In the mean Time Sir Ed- 
ward fought, and took the Conſort of the Lion, which was like- 
| Wiſe a ſtrong Veſſel, and exceedingly well manned. Both theſe 
Ships, with as many Men as were left alive, being in Number one 
hundred and fifty, they brought, the ſecond of Auguff, 1511, 
into the River of Thames as Trophies of their Victory. The 
Men were ſent to the Archbiſhop of Yor#'s Palace, now called 
Whitehall, where for ſome Time they remained Priſoners, but 
afterwards were diſmiſſed, and ſent into Scotland. King 
James IV. who then governed the Scots, exceedingly reſented this 
Action, and inftantly ſent Ambaſſadors to Henry to demand Sa- 
tisfaction; on which the King gave this memorable Anſwer, 
That puniſhing Pirates was never held a Breach of Peace among 
Princes. King James, however, remained till diffatisfied, 
and from that Time to his unfortunate Death was never 
throughly reconciled to the mg or Engliſh Nation. I reſerved 
this remarkable Event for the Life of Sir Thomas, becauſe Sir 
Andrew Barton became his Prize, and I thought it by no 
means proper to repeat the org in both Lives: As to Sir Ed- 
ward's being made Admiral in Preference to his elder Brother, 


© See his Anſwer to the Scotch King's Remonſtrances. ? 4 Hen. 
VIII. p. 2. 1 Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. p. 16. Stowe's 
1 489. * Cooper's Chronicle, Holingſhead, &c. 
x | 
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it muſt have ariſen from his greater Acquaintance with Naval 
Affairs, or from the Families deſiring to have the cldeſt Son 
always at hand to aſſiſt his Father, who beſides his many high 


Employments of Lord-Treaſurer, Earl Marſhal, and Licutenant 


of the North, had the Jealouſy of the potent Cardinal ///ry 
to deal with *. 5 

Six Thomas Howard accompanied the Marquiſs of Dorſet in 
his Expedition againſt Guyenne, which ended in King Feradi- 
nand's conquering Navarre ; and the Commander in chief falling 


ſick, Sir Thomas ſucceeded him, and managed with great Pru- 


dence, in bringing home the Remains of the Engliß Army v. 
He was ſcarce returned before the ill News arrived of his * 
ther the Lord Admiral's Death, whereupon the King inſtantly 
appointed him his Succeſſor. Sir Thomas returned his Maſter 
ſincere Thanks, as well for this Mark of his Confidence, as 


for affording him an Opportunity of revenging his Brother's 
Death. The French Ships were at that Time hovering over 
the Engliſh Coaſts, but Sir Thomas quickly ſecured the Scas, fo 


that not a Bark of that Nation durſt appear; and on the firſt 
of Fuly, 1513, landing in JYh:t/and-Bay, he pillaged the Coun- 


try adjacent, and burnt a conſiderable Town *. The King 
was then engaged in Picardy, having the Emperor in his Ser- 


vice; and this induced James IV. to invade England with a 
mighty Army, ſuppoſing he ſhould find it in a manner de- 


| fenceleſs. But Thomas Earl of Surry quickly convinced him of 


his Miſtake, marching towards him with a powerful Army, 


which ſtrengthened as it moved. Sir Thomas Howard returnin 


on the News of this Invaſion, landed five thouſand Veterans, 


and made haſte to join his Father. The Earl of Surry ſending 
2 Herald to bid the Scots King Battel, the Lord Admiral ſent 


him Word at the fame Time, that he was come in Perſon to 


anſwer for the Death of Sir Andrew Barton, which evidently 


ſhews, how far that was a perſonal Affair. This Defiance 


produced the famous Battel of Fladden- Field, which was fought 


the eighth of September, 1513, wherein Sir Thomas Howard 
commanded the Van-Guard, and by his Courage and Conduct 


contributed not a little to that glorious Victory, in which King 


James fell with the Flower of his Army, though not without 
the Slaughter of abundance of Engliſhmen. King Henry 
thought himſelf ſo much obliged at that Time to the Howards 

„ for 


» Lloyd's State-Worthies, p. 141. Strype's Memorials, Burnet, 
Herbert, p. 20, 24. * Cooper, Stowe, Speed, Herbert, 
Rapin. ! Stowe's — p. 492, 493, 494. Herberc, p. 44. 
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for this and other Services, that at a Parliament held the next 
Year, he reſtored Thomas Earl of Surry to the Title of Norfolk *, 
and created the Lord Admiral Earl of Surry, who took his Seat 
in the Houſe of Peers, not as a Duke's Son, but according to 
his Creation *. Theſe Favours were from the King; for as to 
the Cardinal Miniſter, he made the Duke of Norfolk ſo uneaſy as 
High Treaſurer, that in ſome few Years he was glad to reſign 
to his Son. . | 

Tux War being ended with France, the Admiral's martial 
Talent lay ſome Time unemployed ; but certain Diſturbances in 

Ireland calling for Redreſs, the active Earl of Surry was ſent 
thither with a Commiſſion as Lord-Deputy +, where he ſuppreſ- 
fed Deſmond's Rebellion, humbled the O'Neals and O'Carrels, 
and without affecting Severity or Popularity, brought all Things 
into good Order, leaving when he quitted the Iſland, Peace and 
a Parliament behind him 1, and carrying with him the Affections 
of the People; though he performed not all he intended, the Car- 
dinal grudging the Honour he had already acquired, and reſolving 
to hinder at all Events his gaining more . The Pretence for 
recalling him was the breaking out again of a French War. Before 
it was declared, the French Ships of War interrupted (according 
to Cuſtom) the Englis Trade; fo that we ſuffered as their Ene- 
mies, while their Ambaſladors here treated us as Friends. The 
Lord Admiral on his Arrival remedied this Inconvenience; im- 
mediately he fitted out a ſmall Squadron of clean Ships, under a 
vigilant Commander, who ſoon drove the French Privateersfrom 
their beloved Occupation, thieving, to their old Trade of ſtarv- 
ing d. In the Spring Sir William Fitz-Williams as Vice-Admi- 
ral put to Sea, with a Fleet of twenty-eight Men of War, to 
guard the narrow Seas , and it being apprehended that the 
Scotch might add to the Number of the King's Enemies by Sea 
as well as Land, a ſmall Squadron of ſeven Frigates failed up the 
Frith of Forth, and burned all ſuch Veſſels that lay there, and 
were in a Condition of going to Sea ©. In the mean Time the 
Admiral prepared a Royal Navy, with which that of the Em- 
peror Charles V. was to join; and as it was evident that many 
Inconveniencies might ariſe, from the Fleets having ſeveral Com- 
manders in Chief, the Earl of Surry by ſpecial Permiſſion from 
Henry VIII. received the Emperor's Commiſſion to be Admiral 
alſo of his Navy, which conſiſted of one hundred and cighty tall 
hips. 

A. D. 1514. Pat. 5 Hen. VIII. p. 2. m. 11. Journal of Par- 
liament eod. Anno. + A. D. 1519. 1 A. D. ee * Herbert, 


p. 109, 123. Stowe, Burnet. Cooper, Stowe, ® A. D. 
1522. Stawes Annals. p. 515. 
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Ships. This Commiſſion is dated at Landon, June the eighth, 
1522, in the third Year of his Reign over the Romans, and ſe- 
venth over the reſt of his Dominions, and is very ample (. 
Wir the united Fleets the Admiral failed over to the Coaſt 
of Normandy, and landing ſome Forces near Cherburgh , waſted 
and deſtroyed the Country ; after which they returned. This 
ſeems to have been a Feint, for in a few Days the Admiral 
landed again on the Coaſt of Bretagne, a very large Body of 
Troops, with which he took and plundered the Town of Mor- 
laix t, and having gained an immenſe Booty, and opened a Paſ- 
| ſage for the Englip , into Champaign and Picardy e, he firſt 
_ detached Sir William Fitz-Milliams with a flrong Squadron to 
ſcour the Seas, and to protect the Merchants, and then returned 
to Southampton, where the Emperor embarked on board his Ship, 
and was ſafely convoyed to the Port of St. Andere in Biſcay t. 
In the fourteenth of King Henry's Reign, the good old Duke 
his Father being quite tired out with Cares, reſigned his high 
Office of Lord Treaſurer, and the King thereupon conferred it 
on his Son the Earl of Sarrys. He was alſo intruſted by the 
King with the Army raiſed to invade Scotland, and in the Sta- 
tion of General, did good Service againſt the Duke of Albany, 
whereby all the deep Deſigns of the French were fruſtrated. On 
the Death of his Father he was again appointed to command an 
Army againſt the Scots, in which Affair he acquitted himſelf 
with as much Honour, Juſtice, and Bravery, as any Man ever 
did b. He afterwards attended the King into France, and was 
ſent Principal Ambaſiador to the French King, at ſuch Time as 
that Monarch was proceeding to an Interview with the Pope . 
In the twenty-cighth of King Henry, he aſſiſted the Earl of 
Shrewſbury in ſuppreſſing a formidable Rebellion, and through- 
cout his whole Life approved himſelf an honeſt and active Ser- 
vant to the Crown in all Capacities. Yet in the cloſe of his 
Reign the King was wrought into a Perſuaſion, that this Duke 
of Norfolk and his Son Henry Earl of Surry were in a Plot, to 
| ſeize upon his Perſon, and to engroſs the Government into 
their own Hands; with many other Things deviſed by their 
Enemies, but altogether deſtitute of Proof. For theſe ſuppoſed 
Crimes he and his Son were impriſoned, and as was but too fre- 
quent in that Reign, attainted almoſt on Suſpicion *. * 


4 Mr. Lediard has inſerted it in his Naval Hiſtory. f June 13, 
1522. t July 1. © Cooper, Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed, Rapin. 
f Tbid. © Pat. 14 H. VIII. p. i. * Buchanan, Drummond, Stowe, 
Herbert, Rapin, ! Mezeray, Daniel k Herbert's Life of Henry bs 
| | P. 59)* 
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Earl of Surry, the moſt accompliſhed Nobleman of his Time, 
loft his Head in his Father's Preſence ; nor would the Duke have 
ſurvived him long, (a Warrant being once granted for his Exe- 
ci:tion) if the King had not died before him, and thereby opened 
a Door of Hope and Liberty. After all theſe Sufferings he ſur- 
vived King Edward VI. and died in the firſt Year of Queen 
Mar), when his Attainder was repealed, and the Act thereof 
taken fiom the Records! . He was unqueſtionable as able 
an Admiral, as great a Stateſman, as fortunate a General, and 
as true a Patriot as any in that Age: but it is now Time to come 
to his Succeſſor in the Command of the Navy. 


Sr WILLIAM FITZ-WILLIAMS, afterwards 
Earl of Southampton, and Knight of the Garter. 


E was deſcended not only of an ancient and honourable, 

LI but alſo of a famous and noble Family, his Anceſtors hav- 
ing been ſummoned to Parliament as Barons, to the Time of 
Edward III. Sir Thomas Fitz-IVill;ams, the Father of our Admi- 
ral, married Lucia, Daughter and Co-heir * Nevil Mar- 
uiſs Montacute, by whom he had two Sons, T homas, who was 
dan at the Battel of Fladden-Field, and this William u. Being 
the younger Son, he, from his Nonage, addicted himſelf to 
Arms, and particularly to the Sca-Service, which in thoſe Days 
became a diſtinct and regular Profeſſion, King Henry having a 
Navy-Office, Commiſſioners, &c. which his Predeceflors had 
not. He alſo fixed regular Salaries for his Admirals, V ice-Ad- 
mirals, Captains, and Seamen, fo that under him, Naval Affairs 
underwent a very great Change, and we have had a conſtant Se- 
ries of Officers in the Royal Navy ever fince. How ſoon Mr. 
Filz-Williams went to Sea, does not appear from any Memoirs 
now extant; but moſt certainly it was in the Reign of Henry 
VII. for in the ſecond of Henry VIII. he was appointed one of 
the Eſquires of the King's Body. In 1513, he had a Command 
in the Flect, which fought the French oft Breſt, and behaving 
very bravely there, received a dangerous Wound in the Breaſt 
by a broad Arrow. This did not hindcr his being preſent at the 
5 5 Siege 


5 555. His Misfortunes were owing chiefly to the Reſentment of his 
ucheſs, the Daughter of Edward Duke of Buckingham, and the 
Falſhood of his Female Favourite, the former accuſing, and the latter 
betraying him. See the Act of Repeal 1. Mariz, and the Cha- 
racter both of the Duke and his Son, in Sir Walter Raleigh's Preſace 


to the Hiſtory of the World. A. D. 1554 From the Col- 
lections of R. Glover, Somerſet. 7 TY 
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Siege of Tournay the ſame Year, where diſtinguiſhing himſelf in 
Siege 


an extraordinary Manner, in the Sight of his Prince, he was ho- 


noured with Knighthood , and thenceforward conſtantly em- 
ployed at Sea, where he made himſelf equally uſeful to his Prince, 
and grateful to the Seamen. Of theſe we are aſſured, he knew 


and called every one by Name, never taking Prize, but what he 
ſhared amongſt them, or ſuffering more than two Months to 
elapſe, ere they were fully paid their Wages. The Merchants 
were remarkably Friends to him, on Account of his conſtant 
Attention to their Concerns, and the King highly eſteemed him 


for the PunQuality with which he executed his and his 


wonderful Expedition in whatever he undertook. 7 
He executed the Office of Vice-Admiral, during the Abſence 
of the Earl of Surry, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in 1520, 


and convoyed the King, when he paſſed over to France, in order 


to an Interview with Francis I. And two Years after, on the 


breaking out of a War with that Prince, Sir William, with a 


. 


ood Fleet, was ſent to protect our Trade, and to moleſt the 
| oak which he did effectually, but was not quite ſo ſucceſs- 
ful in 1523, when he had Orders to prevent the Duke of 


from paſſing with French Succours into Scotland: for though he 


once diſperſed the Duke's Fleet, and actually took ſome of his 


Ships with ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction on board, yet that 


cunning Prince eſcaped him by this Artifice. He pretended 
to abandon his Enterprize, re-landed his Forces, and or- 


dered the Ships to be laid up: but as ſoon as he underſtood 
the Engliſh Admiral was returned to his own Coaſts, he in- 


ſtantly re-imbarked his Troops, and continuing his Voyage, 


= notwithſtanding it was the Winter Seaſon of the Year, arrived 


ſafely in his own Country. In the 16 of Henry VIII. we 
find Sir William preferred to be Captain of Guines Caſtle in 
Picardy : in the next Year he was ſent Ambaſſador into France, 
and executed his Commiſſion with ſuch Succeſs, that he was 
from that Time more and more in the King's Favoury. After 
the Fall of Cardinal Wolſey, to whom our Admiral was no great 
Friend, we find him an active Man in Parliament, and made Uſe 
of by the King, to excuſe Biſhop Fiſber to the Houſe of Com- 
mons . In the 270 of the ſame Reign, he was again employed 


in an Embaſſy to France; and in the ſucceeding Year, being al- 


ready Treaſurer of the Houſhold, Chancellor of the Duthy of 


| Lancaſter, and Knight of the Garter, the King, by Letters Pa- 


tent, 


Herberts Life of Henry VIII. p. 334. Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, in the Life of James V. ® Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed. 
2 Burnet, Herbert, Rapin. | 
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tent, raiſed him to the Dignity of Admiral of England, Ireland, 
ales, Normandy, Gaſcaine, and Aquitaine * ; and by other Let- 
ters Patent, ſoon after created him Earl of Southampton; all 
which he is ſaid to have merited by his ſteady Loyalty, and by his 
great Skill and indefatigable Application in Maritime Affairs, to 
which he from his Youth had been addicted 5. 
SHORTLY after, the King raiſed him till higher, to the Poſt 
of Lord Privy Seal, in which Quality we find that, with John 
Lord Ruſſel, who ſucceeded him as High Admiral, he paſled over 
into France, where the War was again broke out, with two 
Troops of Horſe ; which ſhews his martial Spirit, and how loth 
he was to quit the Service of his Country in a Military Way :. 
It ſeems, his Conſtitution was by this Time much broken through 
continual Fatigues, and therefore he made a Will, whereby, 
among other Legacies, he bequeathed the King his Maſter, his 
| beſt Collar of the Garter, and his rich George ſet with Dia- 
monds . Yet on the breaking out of a War with Scotland, to 
which his old Friend and Commander, Thomas Duke of Norfolk, 
was immediately ordered with a numerous Army, our brave old 
Captain would not remain behind, but with a briſk Body of 
Horſe and Foot, led the Van: yet this proved the laſt Flaſhings 
of his heroic Flame, ſince, at Newcaftle, overcome by his Diſ- 
eaſe, and with Fatigue, he breathed his laſt, to the great Regret 
of his Royal Maſter, as well as of his General, who command- 
ed his Banner to be borne, as it had hitherto been, in the Front 
of the Army, all the reſt of the Expedition as a Mark of Reſpect 
to his Memory v. By his Counteſs, Mabel Daughter to Henry 


Lord Clifford, he had no Iſſue to inherit his Virtues, or his Ho- 


nours; but he left behind him a natural Son, Thomas Fitz-WWl- 
liams, alias Fiſher *. As to his Age, at-the Time of his De- 
ceaſe, we find no Note thereof, either in Books or in Records; 
but it is probable that he did not exceed ſixty, according to the 
Courſe of his Preferments. He ſeems to have been one of the firſt 
Seamen raiſed to the Honour of the Peerage in this Kingdom. 


As to the remaining Admirals in King Henry's Reign, they 
were John Lord Rufſel, and the Viſcount Liſſe, fo well known 
to Poſterity by the Title of Duke of Northumberland, as the ſu- 
preme Director of all Things in the Reign of Edward VI. and 
as a fatal Example of the Iſſue of boundleſs Ambition, in the 


Beginning 


r Pat. 24 Hen. VIII. p.2. * MS. Collections of Sir Thomas 
Wriotheſley. * Herbert's Liſe of Henry VIII. p. 484.  Spert. 
= » Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. p. 483. * Dogdale 5 
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Beginning of the ſucceeding Reign. But the Reader will find 
ſuch ample Accounts of them elſewhere”, and their Naval At- 
chievements contain ſo little worthy of Notice, that I rather pro- 
ceed to the Tranſactions under the next King, than detain my 
Readers with a jejune Detail of Things of little Conſequence, 
eſpecially, conſidering the narrow Bounds into which we are to 
bring ſuch infinite Variety of important Matter. 


CHAP. X. 


The Naval Hiſtory of ENGL AND, under the Reign 
of Edward VI. with an Account of ſuch eminent Sea- 
men as flouriſhed in his Time. 


T H1S young Prince, at the Deceaſe of his Father, was but 
in the tenth Year of his Age; however, on the 20") of 
February following t, he was crowned, to the great Joy and Sa- 


|  tisfation of the Nation, who were in hopes a gentler Govern- 


ment would ſucceed, under the Rule of fo young a Prince, af- 
ſiſted by Miniſters whoſe chief, indeed whoſe only Support, muſt 
be the Affections of the People:. The Scheme of Government 
laid down by the Will of King Henry VIII. was held to be im- 
practicable, becauſe it made ſuch a Diviſion of Power as rendered 
the Adminiſtration of Public Affairs extremely difficult, if not 
impoſſible; and therefore to remedy theſe Inconveniencies, the 
Earl of Hertford, Uncle to the young King, created ſoon after 
Duke of Somerſet, was declared Protector, or chief Governor, 
that the Nation might have ſome viſible Head : after which fol- 
| lowed various Promotions; amongſt the reſt, Sir Thomas 
mour, the Protector's Brother, was created Baron of Sudley, and 
raiſed to the great Truſt of Lord High-Admiral Þ One would 
have thought, that, in the Dawn of ſuch a Government, Peace 
had been more adviſeable than War : but we find the great 
Counſellors in thoſe Days thought otherwiſe ; for one of the firſt 
Things they reſolved on, was War with Scotland, to which = 
* N N ably 


Y In Dugdale, Collins, and other Peerages of England, as well as 
in the general Hiſtories, and particular Memoirs of theſe Reigns, and 
in Strype's and other Collections of Original Papers relating to thoſe 
Times. + A. D, 1546. Stowe, Holin Speed, God- 
win, Hayward, Burnet, Rapin. Life of King Edward VI. by 
Sir John Hayward, p. 14, et ſequen. Burnet's Hiſtory of the Refor- 
mation, Strype's Memorials. 
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bably they might be provoked by the Paſſage of a ſtrong Squa- 
dron of French Gallies through the narrow Seas, which were go- 
ing to block up the Caſtle of St. Andrews ©, and to which they 
were certainly encouraged by the diſtracted State of the Scotch 
Affairs, the Goran being weakened by a Minority, and 
the Nation divided by Factions (. 
Tux Preparations made by the Protector for his Expedition 
into Scotland, looked as if he intended rather an abſolute Con- 
_ queſt of that Country, than to compel the Marriage of Mary 
Queen of Scots to the young King Edward*. Both the Brothers 
took a Share in this Expedition; the Protector commanded in 
Perſon the Land Army, which conſiſted of ten thouſand Foot, 
fix thouſand Horſe, and a fine Train of Artillery ; it being al- 
lowed to be, in all Reſpects, the beſt equiped Force that for 
many Years had been ſet on foot in this Kingdom. With 
this alſo the Fleet, fitted out by his Brother's Care, correſponded, 
conſiſting in all of ſixty-five Sail, of which thirty-five were Ships 
of Force, the reſt were Store-Ships and Tenders; the whole 
commanded by the Lord Clinton, as Admiral of the North Sea, 
and Sir William Woodhouſe, as Vice-Admiral, who arrived be- 
fore Leith, about the Time that the Engli/h Army penetrated 
Scotland by Land s. The Protector, who was by no means a 
_ cruel Man, endeavoured to have prevented Bloodſhed, by ſend- 
ing very amicable Letters to the Scotch Governor, wherein he 
ſhewed how much it would be for the Intereſt of both Nations, 
that this Match ſhould take Place, and how little it was for the 
good of Scotland to remain in that Dependency on France, in 
which ſhe had continued for a long Tract of Time. I he Go- 
vernor, who was entirely in the French Intereſt, ſhewed this 
Letter to none but his own Creatures, who adviſed him, ſince 
he had a very numerous Army, with the Flower of the Nobi- 
_ lity in the Field, not to liſten to any Conditions of Peace, but to 
force the Engliſh to a Battel ; which very bad Advice he complied 
with, and told the reſt of the Lords about him, that the Pro- 
tector's Letter contained only Threatnings and Reproaches b. 
This ſtrange Conduct brought on a deciſive Engagement, on the 
10 of September, 1547; which in the Engliſb Hiſtories, is 
ſtiled the Battel of Muſſelburghi; but the Scots Writers call it 
the Battel of Pinky k. It was fatal to the Scots, notwithſtanding 
their Superiority in Numbers, their Army conſiſting of upwards 


of 


© Cooper's Chronicle, Buchanan, Stowe. Keith's Hiſtory of the 

Church and State of Scotland, p. 52. © Hayward, Godwin, Rapin. 
Godwin, p. 214. 5 Keith's Hiſtory, p. 53. * Ibid. Cooper, 

Stowe, Speed. * Buchanan, Leſley, Keith. | | 
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of thirty thouſand Men; but they were ſo eager to fight, that 
they deſpiſed all the Precautions uſually taken, as to Ground, 
and other Circumſtances ; nay, they were fo fool-hardy, as to 
expoſe themſelves to the Fire of the Engl:h Fleet, which galled 


them extremely, and therefore we need not wonder that 
were totally defeated, leaving fourteen thouſand dead on the 


Place, and eight hundred Noblemen and Gentlemen Priſoners ; 
after which Victory the Protector burnt Edinburgh, and fo re- 


My Lord Clinton, with his Fleet, continued longer in thoſe 


Parts, with a Deſign as it appeared, to demoliſh entirely the 
Naval Force of the Scots. He had before, in the Reign of 


Henry VIII. been employed for the ſame Purpoſe, and had ex- 
ecuted his Commiſſion with great Diligence, carrying off Sa- 
lamander, and the Unicorn, two very fine Ships, and all other 
Veſſels that were worth taking a. He now perfected this Scheme 
of deſtroying, by burning all the Sea-Ports, with the ſmall 


| Craft that lay in their Harbours, and ſearching every Creek, and 


all the Mouths of the Rivers, with ſuch Diligence, that, it is 
ſaid, he did not leave one Ship of Force in all that Kingdom a. 
In 1548, the Lord High Admiral, with a very ſtout Fleet, 
failed hence upon the Scotch Coaſts, to prevent their repairing 


their Harbours, and to do what further Miſchief he was able : 
but he was leſs ſucceſsful ; for though he made two Deſcents 
with conſiderable Forces, yet he was repulſed in both. The 


great Hardſhips of the 8 had made them deſperate, ſo that, 
notwithſtanding the vaſt Expence England had been at, and 


the compleat Victory the Protector had gained, the Scott; Queen 
| being eſcaped into France, and great Succours coming from 


thence into Scotland, the Engl were obliged after two Years to 
make Peace, both Nations having ſuffered exceedingly by the 


War, which proved, however, advantageous enough to France, 


who made her Uſes of each, and performed her Agreements 


with neither ?. 5 3 OE 
THE unnatural Quarrel between the Protector and his Brother 


the Lord High Admiral, was the chief Cauſe of the Nation's 
- Misfortunes ; for while they endeavoured with all their Force to 
_ deſtroy each other, Public Affairs were neglected, thoſe who 


might have prevented theſe Diforders ſtudying rather to encreaſe 
them, with a View to ruin both 1. What the Crimes of the 
Admiral really were, moſt of our Hiſtorians ſeem to think 


very 
! Hayward, Godwin, Burnet. ® Stowe's Annals, p. 586, 587. 
Ha Godwin, Keith. Hayward ? Stowe, Holing- 


„Speed. 2 Hayward, p. 81. Godwin, p. 226. 
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uncertain ; we only know that he was charged with a De- 
of ſeizing the King's Perſon, of marrying the Princeſs Eli- 
zebeth, and forming thereby ſome Title to the Crown. On this 


Accuſation, whether well or ill founded, he was attainted with- 


out a Trial by Act of Parliament. A Proceeding altogether 


inexcuſable ; becauſe thereby Poſterity is deprived of ſecing the 


Evidence on which public Juſtice is ſaid to be founded. The 


Protector ſet an Edge on the Sentence paſſed by this _ 


2828 on the young King to ſign a Warrant for the 
miral's Execution, though his Uncle and the Protector's own 
Brother *; and this we are told he did to gratify his Wife 5. 


The Truth ſeems to be, that the Lord Protector Somerſet was 


an honeſt but weak Man, meant well, but ſeldom knew his 
own Meaning, and was therefore governed in moſt Caſes by 
other People's Counſels ; whereas the Admiral is allowed to have 
had quick Parts, great Courage, and a much better Capacity for 
governing : but his turbulent Spirit 


vorcing him from his Brother's Intereſt, and thereby creating 
thoſe Misfortunes which were not only fatal to him and the 
Protector, but to the Kingdom alſo *. 
Tux French, who were now governed by Henry II. a young 
_ enterprizing Prince, laid hold of this Opportunity, while the 
| Engliſh were engaged in a Scotch War, and divided by civil Diſ- 
ſentions, to deprive them of the Places they ſtill in France. 
To colour their Proceedings, 
(for when were the French known to want one ?) That Boulogne 
was not abſolutely Je to King Henry VIII. but conditionally 
only, by Way of Mortgage 
they ſaid had been tendered him more than once, by their late 


demption, which they thought might juſtify them in any Mea- 
| ſures that ſhould appear neceſſary for the making themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the Place. In ſaying this, I am not governed by Eng- 

 lifþ Prejudices, but follow the Accounts given by their beſt Hi- 
ians, and who relate the Sequel of the Matter thus. The 
French King under Pretence of adding to the Magnificence 
of his Entry into Paris, and the Queen's Coronation, drew 
a conſiderable Body of Forces into the Neighbourhood of that 


City, and into Picardy ; then departing ſuddenly from his Ca- 


pital, he came to Abbeville, where his Forces rendezvouſed, and 


ve the common Enemies 
of his Family, and the Nation's Quiet, an Opportunity of di- 


ſet up the following Pretence, 


for a certain Sum of Money, which 
King Francis I. and conſequently they had an Equity of Re- 
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, where he attacked 
and carried ſome of the Forts, and diſtreſſed the Place itſelf fo 
much, that it was found impracticable to keep it. Our Wri- 


ed with all Expedition to Boulogne 


_ thers ſay, that theſe Forts were taken by Treachery, and it ap- 


pears by the Repreſentations made in King Edward's Name to 


the Emperor, that the whole of this Tranſaction was contrary 
to the Law of Nations, there being then no War declared *; 


Another Attempt the French likewiſe made upon the Iſlands of 
Ferſey and Guernſey, which they invaded. with a ſtrong = 
dron of Men of War, and two thouſand Land-Forces. | 
Engliſh Court having Notice of this Attempt, and knowing 
thoſe Iſlands to be but indifferently provided, ſent thither a 
ſmall Squadron, under the Command of Commodore Winter, 
with eight hundred Men on Board a few Tranſports. At his 


Arrival he found the Ports blocked up, and himfelf under a 


Neceflity either of deſiſting from his Enterprize, or attacking 
the French, notwithſtanding their Superiority. He, like a brave 


and Conduct, that having killed the French near a thouſand 
en, he obliged them tv embark the reſt on Board ſome lighe 


that vain Nation, that, our Writers ſay, they forbid the ſpeak- 


ing of its Particulars under Pain of Death, for which _ | 
ince 


one would imagine there muſt have been ſome Foundation, 

we find no Traces of this Story in any of their Writers * The 
Misfortunes attending the Engh/h at Boulogne having ſerved the 
Purpoſe of the Duke of Somerſet's Enemies, in fixing a grievous 


Charge upon him, for which he was ſent to the Tower, and 


outed of his Protectorſhip, they then thought proper to make a 
Treaty with France, whereby the Town of Boulogne itſelf was ſold 
for four hundred thouſand Crowns, and the French took Poſſeſ- 
ſion of it in the Spring of the Year 1550 . In this Treaty 
the Scots were included, and for the managing thereof, Edward 
Lord Clinton, who had been Governor of the Territory, now 
yielded to France, was made Lord High Admiral for Life, and 
had large Grants made him of Lands from the King =. 8 


u J. de Serres. p. 701. Mezeray, Tom. iv. p. 657. Hiſtoire de France, 
par P. Daniel, Tom. viii. p. 20. See the Inſtructions ſent to Sir 
Philip Hoby by the Duke of Somerſet, Strype's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 
164. x Cooper, Stowe, Speed, Hayward, Godwin. Du Tillet 
Recueil de T raites & Leonard. Traites, Tom. ii. Mezeray. * Strype's 
Memorials, vol. ii. p. 230. Keith's Hiſtory of the Church and State 
of Scotland, vol. i. p. 65. Hayward, Burnet, Rapin. 


Man, choſe the latter, and executed this Deſign with ſuch Cou- 


Veſſels wherein they fled, and abandoned their Ships of Force, 
which he cauſed to be ſet on Fire. This Defeat ſo nettled 
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AFTER this Peace there grew a conſiderable Intercourſe 
between the French and Enghſh Courts, which gave ſuch Of. 
fence to the Emperor, that he ſuffered his Subjects in Flanders 
to cruize on the Engliſb Seas, which afforded the French a Pre- 
| tence for acting in the ſame manner; but upon Complaint that 
the Navigation of the narrow Seas was exceedingly diſturbed, 
the King ordered Henry Dudley, with four Men of War and two 
light Ships to put to Sea, in order to protect our Merchants; 
which, however, he performed but indifferently *®. In 1551, 
the Lord Admiral Clinton went over into France as the King's 
Embaſſador, and there concluded a Treaty for the Marriage of 
his Maſter to the Princeſs Elixabetb, Daughter of that King; 
though it is very probable the French were not very ſincere in 
| theſe Negotiations. Some Time after they began to raiſe Jea- 
| loufies in England of the Emperor's Proceedings, becauſe he had 
fitted out a great Fleet, without aſſigning any particular Cauſe 
for it d. But the next Year Things took a new Turn; for 
the French continuing their ical Practices under one Pre- 
tence or other, ſeized many Engliſh Ships, ſo that loud Com- 
plaints were made to the King, and upon Examination it ap- 
red, that the Merchants had ſuffered in the Space of twenty 
Months, fifty thouſand Pounds. Upon this his Miniſters at the 
Court of France had Orders to make very ſharp Repreſentations, 
- which they did, but with little Effect :; fo that he + remained 
wax; Sq in this Situation, that is tending to a Rupture, to 
the Time of the King's Death, which happened on the ſixth of 

July, 15533 but whether by Poiſon, as ſome have pretended, 
or by a Conſumption, as is generally thought, I pretend not to 
determine *. He had then reigned near fix Years and a half, 
and was not quite ſixteen. He was certainly, for his Years, a 

very accompliſhed Prince, of which he has left us many un- 

queſtionable Proofs in his Writings. „ 

As to his Care of Trade, we have as many Inſtances of it in 
every kind as can be deſired. In 1548, he paſſed an AR for 
laying the Newfoundland-T rade entirely open, and for removing 
various Obſtacles, by which it had been hitherto cramped <. 
The very fame Year the Merchants at Antwerp complaining of 
certain Hardſhips under which they ſuffered, the King's Am- 
baſſadors interpoſed ; and when the Regency of that City ſug- 
geſted to them, that it was ſtrange the King of England ſhould 

TT more 


nee King Edward's Diary, March 26, 1552. » Strype's Memo- 
rials, 0 f. 5 289, 2 © Tbid. p. —— Hayward, Stowe, 
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more regard a Company of Merchants than the Friendſhip of a 
great Emperor, King Edward's Agent, whoſe Name was Smith, 
anſwered roundly, that his Maſter would ſupport the Commerce 
of his Subjects at the Hazard of any Monarch's Friendſhip upon 
Earth fo With like Care he proſecuted the Wrongs done to his 
trading Subjects by the French, and very graciouſly received a 
Memorial, wherein certain Methods were laid down for en- 
couraging and encrealing the Number of Seamen in his Domi- 
nions, and for preventing the carrying on a Trade here in fo- 
reign Botoms 2. Some Notice there are of other Projects of a 
like Nature in his own Diary, which ſhew that, if he had lived 
to have had a ſufficient Experience, he would have been ex- 
tremely careful of Maritime Affairs, and very ready to have 
contributed to the Eaſe and N of his Subjects vd. But 
the Diſorders which happened in his ſhort Reign, as well as in 


his immature Death, prevented his doing the Good which he 


intended. _ 
In his Reign the Levant-Trade grew more extenſive i, and 
that to the Coaſt of Guinea, and other Parts of Africa was firſt 
diſcovered, and proſecuted with Succeſs, by Mr. Thomas Wynd- 
bam k. We may add to theſe Proofs of the flouriſhing of Na- 
val Power under this young Prince, the Attempt made for diſ- 
covering a North-Ea Paſſage | which will lead us to ſpeak of 
the _—_ accompliſhed Seaman who lived in his Time, and whoſe 
Memory deſerves for his Induſtry, Penetration, and Integrity 
to be tranſmitted to Poſterity, I mean the celebrated and juſtly 
famous DE, 


SEBASTIAN CABOT. 


THr1s Gentleman was the Son of that eminent Venetian Pilot 
John Cabot, of whom we have given ſome Account heretofore, 
He was born at Briſtol about the Year 1477, and therefore 
Mr. Strype is miſtaken, when he tells us he was an Italian; into 
which he was led by the Name he met with in the MS. from 
whence he copied his Remarks, viz. Sebaſtiano Cabato n: an In- 
accuracy common enough with our Old Writers, who affected 
to vary foreign Names ſtrangely ; a Folly with which the French 


are 

f Strype's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 151. © Barnaby's Informa- 
tion to Cecil, MS. d See the King Diary, publiſh'd by 
Burnet, Churchill's Voyages, Introduction: * Thid. vol. v. 


p. 146. I Eden's Hiſtory of Travels, p. 224 © Strype's Memo- 
rials, vol. ii. p. 402. 
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are ſtil] infected, inſomuch, that it is a difficult Thing to under- 
ſtand Engliſb proper Names, even in their lateſt and beſt Hiſto- 
rians. Seha/tian was educated by his Father in the Study of 
thoſe Parts of the Mathematics which were then beſt underſtood, 
eſpecially Arithmetic, Geometry, and Coſmography ; and by 
that Time he was ſeventcen Years old, he had made ſeveral 
Trips to Sea, in order to add to his Theoretical Notions, a 
competent Skill in the Practical Part of Navigation: and in like 
Manner were bred the reſt of his Father's Sons, who became 
alſo eminent Men, and ſettled abroad, one in Gena, the other 
at Venice v. 

THE firſt Voyage of Conſequence in which Sebaſtian Cabot 
was engaged, ſcems to have been that made by his Father, for 
the Diſcovery of the North-Weſt Paſſage, of which we have 
given ſume Account before o. This was in 1497, and certainly 
| firſt taugiit our Seamen a Paſſage to North- America + but whe- 
t er Sea/tian Cabot did not, after the Deceaſe of his Father, 
proſecute his Deſign, and make a more perfect Diſcovery of 
the Coaſts of Newfoundland, is a great Doubt with me, becauſe 
I find ſuch incongruous Relations of this Voyage in different 
Authors p. For Inſtance, the celebrated Peter Martyr, who was 
intimately acquainted with Sebaſtian, and wrote in a manner 
from his own Mouth, ſays, that the Voyage wherein he made 
his great Diſcovery towards the North, was performed in two 
Ships fitted out at his own Expence 4 ; which by no means 
agrees with his Father's Expedition, wherein were employed 
one ſtout Ship of the King's, and four belonging to the Mer- 
chants of Pri/ts/*. Beſides this, a very intelligent Spaniſb Writer, 
who is very exact in his Chronology, tells us, that when Cabot 
ſailed at the Expence of King Henry VII. in order to make 
Diſcoveries towards the North, he paſſed beyond the Cape La- 
bradir, ſomewhat more that 58* N. L. then turning towards the 
Weſt, he ſailed along the Coaſt to 38˙ which agrees very well 
with our Accounts of Fohn Cabot's Voyage. But, Ramuſio, the 
Italian Collector, who had the Letter of Sebaſtian Cabot before 
him, when he wrote, ſpeaks of a Voyage, wherein he failed 
North and by Weſt to 67 5, and would have proceeded far- 
ther, if he had not been hindered by a Mutiny among his _ 


" Remarks on Hakluyt, MS. © In the Life of John Cabot, p. 196, 
197. As appears by comparing the Accounts in Hakluyt with thoſe in 
Purchas, and in the Hiſtory of Travels, by Eden. J Decad. iii. cap. 6. 
” Fabian's MS. Chronicle, A. D. 1497. Lopez de Gomara Hiſt. des 
Ind. Occident. lib. ii. cap. 4 In his Preface to the third Volume 
of his excellent Collection. | 
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It is probable, therefore, that Selaſlian made more than one, 
perhaps more than two Voyages into theſe Parts by Virtue of 
King Henry VII's Commiſhon ; and if ſo, he well deſerved the 
Character Sir William Monſon has given of him », and of his 
important Diſcoveries, which the Reader will be pleaſed to ſee 
in his own Words, the Authority of the Writer being of as 
much Weight as the Facts he mentions. EE 
C To come to the Particulars of Augmentation of our 
« Trade, of our Plantations, and our Diſcoveries, becauſe every 
« Man ſhall have his Due therein; I will begin with Nerw- 
&« foundland, lying upon the main Continent of America, which 
« the Kin of Spain challenges as firſt Diſcoverer : But as we 
« acknowledge the King of Spain the firſt Light of the Weſt 
« and South-Weſt Parts of America, ſo we and all the World, 
« muſt confeſs that we were the firſt that took Poſſeſſion for 
« the Crown of England, of the North Part thereof, and not 
“ above two Years Difference betwixt the one and the other. 
„ And as the Spaniards have from that Day and Year held their 
« Poſſeſſion in the Weſt, ſo have we done the like in the North; 
<« and though there is no reſpect, in Compariſon of the Wealth, 
« betwixt the Countries, yet England may boaſt that the Diſco- 
« very, from the Year aforeſaid to this very Day, hath afforded 
e the Subjects annually 120,000 Pounds, and encreaſed the 
« Number of many a good Ship, and Mariners, as our Weſt- 
&« ern Parts can witneſs by their fiſhing in Newfoundiand : nei- 
<« ther can Spain challenge a more Natural Right than we to 
<« its Niſcovery, for in that Caſe we are both alike. If we 
deal truly with others, and not deprive them of their Right, 
it is Italy that muſt aſſume the Diſcovery to itſelf, as well 
« in the one Part of America, as in the other. Genova, and 
&« Chriſtopher Columbus by Name, muſt carry away the Praiſe of 
« it from Spain; for Spain had not that Voyage in Agitation, 
“ or thought of it, till Columbus not only propoſed, but ac- 
« compliſhed it. The like may be ſaid of Sebaſtian Cabot, a 
& Venetian, who, by his earneſt Interceſſion to Henry VII. 
© drew him to the Diſcovery of Newfoundland, and called it 
« by the Name of Bacallas, an Indian Name for Fiſh, for the 
© Abundance of Fiſh he found upon that Coaſt.” 
I TF this worthy Man had performed nothing more, his Name 
ought ſurely to have been tranſmitted to future Times with 
Honour, fince it clearly appears, that Newfoundland _ been 
a Source 


In the large Collection called Churchill's Voyages, vol. iii. p 396. 
and his Character, p. 401. A 
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a Source of Riches, and Naval Power to this Nation, from the 
Time it was diſcovered, as well as the firſt of our Plantations ; 
ſo that it may be truly ſaid of Sebaſtian Cabot, that he was the 
Author of our Varitime Strength, and opened the Way to thoſe 
Improvements which have rendered us fince fo great, ſo flour- 
| tſhing People. Yet have we no diſtinct Accounts of what he 
adviſed, or what he performed, for upwards of twenty Years 
together, wherein certainly ſo able a Man could never have 
been idle. The next News we hear of him, is in the eighth 
of King Henry VIII. and our Accounts then are none of the 
cleareſt v. It feems that Cabot had entered into a ſtrict Correſ- 
pondence with Sir Th:mas Pert, then Vice-Admiral of England, 
who had a Houſe at Poplar, and procured him a good Ship of 
the King's, in order to make Diſcoveries * ; but it looks as if 
he had now changed his Route, and intended to have paſſed by 
the South to the £aft-Indies : for he failed firſt to Brazil, and 
miſſing there of his Purpole, ſhaped his Courſe for the Iſlands of 
Hiſpaniola, and Porto Rico, where he carried on ſome Traffic, 
and then returned, failing abſolutely in the Deſign upon which 
he went; not through any want either of Courage or Con- 
duct in himſelf, but from the Fear and Faint-heartedneſs of Sir 
Thomas Pert, his Coadjutor, of which we have abundant Teſti- 
mony from the Writings of a Perſon who lived in thoſe Times v. 
Turs Diſappointment did in all Probability incline Sebaſtian 
Cabot to leave England, and to go over to Spain, where he was 
treated with very great Reſpect, and raiſed as high as his Pro- 
feſſion would permit, being declared Pilot-Major, or chief Pilot 
of Spain, and by his Office, intruſted with the reviewing all 
Projects for Diſcovery, which in thoſe Days were many and im- 
portant. His great Capacity, and approved Integrity, inclined 
many rich Merchants to treat with him in the Year 1524, 
about a Voyage to be undertaken at their Expence, by the new- 
found Paſſage of Magellan, to the Moluccos; which at length 
he accepted, and of which we have a clear Account in the 
hed = - of the Spamſh Hiſtorian Herrera *. + 
He failed, fays he, about the beginning of April, 1525, firſt 
to the Canaries, and then to the Iſlands of Cape Verde, and 
_ thence to Cape St. Auguſtin, and the Iſland of Patos, or Geeſe ; 
and near Bahia de todos los Santos, or the Bay of All Saints, he 


» See Wheeler's Diſcourſe of Trade, and Capt. Luke Fox's Account 
of the North-Weſt Paſſage.  * Hakluyt's Voyages, P. ui. p. 498. 
See the Dedication of a Piece, called, 4 Treatiſe of New India, 

13 in 1553, by Mr. Richard Eden, and addreſſed to the great 
ke of Northumberland. Gonſalvo de Oviedo, Hiſt. Ind. Occid. 
lib, xix. cap. 13. * Decad. iii. lib. iii. cap. 2. 
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met a French Ship. He was faid to have managed very ill, as 
wanting Proviſions when he came to the ſaid Ifland ; but there 
the Indians were very kind, and ſupplied him with Proviſions for 


all his Ships, but he requited them very ill, carrying away with 


him by Force, four Sons of the prime Men. "I hence he pro- 
peer to the River of Plate, having leſt aſhore on a deſart 
Iſland, Martin Merdez, his. Vice-Admiral, Captain Francis de 
Rojas, and Michael de Radgs, becauſe they blamed his Ma- 
nagement; and in concluſion, he went not to the Sprce-[flands, 

as well becauſe he had not Proviſions, as by reaſon the Men 
would not fail under him, fearing his Management in the 
Streights, He ſailed up the River of Plate, and about thirty 
Leagues within the Mouth, found an Iſland which he called 
St. Gabriel, about a League in compaſs, and half a League from 


the Continent next Brazil. There he anchored, and with the 


Boats, three Leagues higher, diſcovered a River he called Sar 
Salvador, or St. Saviour, very deep, and a ſafe Harbour for the 
Ships on the ſame Side of Hrazil, whither he brought up his 
Ships, and unloaded them, becauſe the Mouth of the River had 
not much Water. Having built a Fort and left ſome Men in 
it, he reſolved to proceed up that River with Boats, and a flat- 
bottom Caravel, in order to make Diſcoveries, thinking that, 
ſince he did not paſs through the Streights to the Spice- lands, his 
Voyage would not be altogether fruitleſs. Having advanced thirty 
es, he came to a River, called Zarcarana, and finding good 


rational People, he ere ted another Fort, calling it Santi Spiri- 


tus, i. e. of the Holy Ghy/t, and by another Name Cabot's Fort. 
Thence he diſcovered the Shores of the River Parana, which 
is that of Plate, where he found many Iſlands and Rivers; and 


keeping alone the greateſt Stream, at the End of two hundred 


Leagues, came to another River, which the Indians called Pa- 
raguay, and left the great River on the Right, thinking, it bent 
towards the Coaſt of Braz, and running up thirty-four Leagues, 
found People tilling the Ground, which he had not ſeen be- 


fore. There he met with ſo much Oppoſition that he advanced 
no farther, but killed many Indians, and they ſlew twenty-five 


of his Spaniardt, and took three that were gone out to gather 
Palmetos to eat. At the fame Time Cabot was thus employed, 
James Garcia was failing to make Diſcoveries in the River of 
Plate, without knowing that the other was there before him. 
He entered the ſaid River about the beginning of the Year 
1527, having ſent away his own Ship, alledging that it was too 
large for that Diſcovery, and with the reſt, came to an Anchor 
in the ſame Place where Cabot's Ship lay, directing his Courſe 
with two Brigantines, and ſixty Men towards the River Parana, 
P 3 whick 
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which lies North and North-Weſt, arrived at the Fort built by 
Cabot. About 110 Leagues above this Fort, he found Sebaſtian 
Cabot himſelf in the Port of St. Anne, ſo named by the latter; 
ſoon after they returned together to the Fort of the Holy Ghoft, 
and thence ſent Meſſengers into Spain. Thoſe who were di- 
ſpatched by Sebaſtian Cabot, were Francis Calderon, and George 


Barlow, who gave a very fair Account of the fine Countries bor- 


dering on the River /a Plata, ſhewing how large a Tract of 
Land he had not only diſcovered, but ſubdued ; and producing 


Gold, Silver, and other rich Commodities, as Evidences in Fa- 


vour of their General's Conduct. The Demands they made, 
were, that a Supply ſhould be ſent of Proviſion, Ammunition, 
Goods proper to carry on a Trade, and of Seamen and Soldiers 
a competent Recruit. To this, the Merchants by whom Cc- 


_ bs Squadron was fitted out, would not agree, but choſe to 


let their Rights eſcheat to the Crown of Caſtile. The King 


then took the whole upon himſelf, but was ſo dilatory in his 
Preparations, that Sebaſtian Cabot, quite tired out, as having 
been five Years in the Iudies, reſolved to return Home, which 

he did, embarking the remainder of his Men, and all his Effects 


on board the biggeſt of his Ships, and leaving the reſt behind 


him. 


I was the Spring of the Year 1531, when Cabot arrived at 
the Spaniſp Court, and gave an Account of his Expedition. It 


is evident enough from the Manner in which the Spanyh Wri- 
ters ſpeak of him, that he was not well received, and, one 


may eaſily Account for it. He had raiſed himſelf Enemies by 
treating his Spaniſh Mutineers with ſo much Severity; and on 


the other Hand, his Owners were diſappointed, by his not pur- 
ſuing his Voyage to the Mo uccos. He kept his Place, however, 
and remained in the Service of Spain, many Years after, till 
he was invited over to England. We have no Account how 
this was brought about, in any Author now extant, and there- 


fore I ſhall offer to the Reader's Confideration, a Conjecture of 
my own, which he may receive or reject, according as it ſeems 


to him probable or improbable. Mr. Robert Thorne, an Engliſh 
Merchant at Seville, whom we have mentioned before with 
Commendation, was intimately acquainted with Cabot, and was 


actually one of his Owners in his laſt Expedition © It ſeems, 
therefore, not at all unlikely, that he, after his Return from New- 
Ss foundland, 


2 Herrera, book v. chap. 3. Decad. iii. See alſo an Account of this 


Expedition in Churchill's Voyages, vol. i. in the Introduction. Hak- 


juyt's Voyages. P. iii. p. 7. See alſo the Preface to the third Volume of 
Ramuſio. © Hakluyt's Voyages, P. iu. p. 726. 
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foundland, might importune Cabot to think of coming Home: 
and what ſeems to add a greater Appearance of Truth to this 
Conjecture, is Cabot's ſettling at Briſſol, when he did return to 


England, of which City Mr. Thorne was an eminent Merchant, 


and once Mayor 4. Theſe Tranſactions fell out in the latter 
End of the Reign of Henry VIII. about which Time, as I ſup- 
poſe, Sebaſtian Cabot actually returned, and ſettled with his Fa- 


4 


Ix the very beginning of King Edward's Reign, this eminent 
Seaman was introduced to the Duke of Somerſet, then Lord Pro- 
tector, with whom he was in great Favour, and by whom he 
was made known to the King, who took a great deal of Plea- 


ſure in his Converſation, being much better verſed in the Studics 


to which Cabot had applied himſelf, than, his tender Years con- 
fidered, could have been expected; for he knew, not only all 
the Ports and Havens in this Iſland, and in /re/and, but alſo 
thoſe in France, their Shape, Method of Entering, Commodi- 
ties, and Incommodities ; and, in ſhort, could anſwer almoſt any 
Queſtion about them, that a Sailor could aſk *. We need not 


wonder, therefore, that with ſuch a Prince Cabet was in high 


Eſteem, or that, in his Favour, a new Office ſhould be erected 
equivalent to that which he had enjoyed in Spain, together with 
a Penſion of 166/. 135. 44. which we find granted to him 
by Letters Patent, dated January 6, 1549, in the ſecond Year 
of that King's Reign ; by a ſpecial Clauſe in which Patent, this 
Annuity is made to commence from the Michaelmas preceding f. 
Thenceforward he continued highly in the King's Favour, and 
was conſulted upon all Matters relating to Trade, particularly 
in the great Caſe of the Merchants of the Steel-Yard, in 1551, 


of which it will be fit to give ſome Account here, ſince it has 


eſcaped the Notice of moſt of our Hiſtorians, though it gave in 


ſome Meaſure a new Turn to the whole State of our Commerce. 


 Taxse Merchants are ſometime called of the Hanſe, be- 
cauſe they came from the Hanſe Towns, or free Cities in Ger- 
many, ſometimes Almains from their Country. They ſettled 
here in or before the Reign of Henry III. and brought in Grain, 
Cordage, Flax, Hemp, Linen Cloth, Wax, and Stcel, whence 
the Place in Dawgate-Ward, where they dwelt, was called the 
Steel-Yard, which Name it ſtill retains. The Kings of England 
encouraged them at firſt, and granted them large Privileges 
amongſt others, that of exporting our Woollen Cloths : they had 
likewiſe an Alderman, who was their chief Magiſtrate, and in 

Po. Conſidera- 


* See his Monument in the Temple Church, or in the Weever, p. 443. 
* Strype's Memorials vol. ii. * Voyages, P. iii. p. 10. 
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Conſideration of various Grants from the City, they ſtood bound 
to repair Biſbopſgate, and were likewiſe under other Obligations. 
By Degrees, however, the Engli/þ coming to trade themſelves, 
and importing many of the Commodities in which theſe Germans 
dealt, great Controverſies grew between them, the Foreigners 


on all Occaſions pleading their Charter, which the Engli/h Mer- 


chants treated as a Monopoly, not well-warranted by Law. 
At laſt the Company of Merchant-Adventurers, at the Head of 
which was our Sebaſtian Cabot, on the twenty-ninth of December, 


1551, exhibited to the Council an Information againſt theſe 
Merchants of the Steel- Tard, to which they were directed to 


put in their Anſwer; they did ſo; and after ſeveral Hearings, 
and a Reference to the King's Solicitor-General, his Counſel 


: learned in the Law, and the Recorder of London, a Decree paſ- 


ſed on the twenty-fourth of February, whereby theſe Merchants 
of the Steel- Tard were declared to be no legal Corporation; yet 
Licences were afterwards granted them from Time to Time, for 
the Exportation and Importation of Goods, notwithſtanding 
this Decrec, which remained ſtill in full Force and Virtues. 

In the Month of May, 1552, the King granted a Licence to- 
gether with Letters of ſafe Conduct to ſuch Perſons as ſhould 
embark on board three Ships, to be employed for the Diſcovery 


of a Paſſage by the North to the E- Indies. Sebaſtian Cabot 


was at that Time Governor of the Company of Merchant - Ad- 


venturers, on whoſe Advice this Enterprize was undertaken, 
and by whoſe Intereſt this Countenance from the Court was 
procured. The Accounts we have of this Matter differ wide- 


ly; but as I obſerve there is a Variation in the Dates of a whole 
Year, ſo I am apt to believe that there muſt have been two di- 
ſtint Undertakings, the one under the immediate Protection of 
the Court, which did not take Effect; and the other by a 
joint Stock of the Merchants, which did. Of the firſt, becauſe 
it is little taken Notice of, I will ſpeak particularly here; for the 
other will come in properly in my Account of Sir Hugh Mil- 
loughly. When therefore this Matter was firſt propoſed, the 
King lent two Ships, the Primroſe and the Moon, to Barnes 
Lord-Mayor of London ; Mr. Garret, one of the Sheriffs, and 
Mr. York and Mr. Wyndham, two of the Adventurers giving 


Bond to the King to deliver two Ships of like Burden, and in as 


good 
8 Minntes of theſe Proceedings are to be found in King Edward's 


Diary, and the Decree atlarge in Mr. Wheeler's Treatiſe of Commerce, 
p 94 Strype's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 504, but Mr. Strype's 
Remark, that theſe were the Ships which went with Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, is wrong. | | 
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good Condition, at Midſummer, 1554. In Conſideration alſo 
of the Expence and Trouble of Sebaſtian Cabot, his Majeſty 
made him a Preſent of two hundred Pounds i. A Year after- 


wards this grand Undertaking was brought to bear, and there- 
upon Sebaſtian Cabot delivered to the Commander in chief thoſe 
Directions by which he was to regulate his Conduct, the Title 
of which ran thus: Ordinances, Inſtructions, and Advertiſe- 
« ments, of and for the Direction of the intended Voyage for 
« Cathay, compiled, made, and delivered, by the Right Wor- 
« ſhipful Sebaſtian Cabot, Eſq; Governor of the Myſtery and 
« Company of the Merchant-Adventurers, for the Diſcoyery of 
« Regions, Dominions, Iflands, and Places unknown: the 
« ninth of May, in the Year of our Lord God, 1553.” * This 
ſhews how great a Truſt was repoſed in this Gentleman by the 
Government, and by the Merchants of England; and the In- 
ſtructions themſelves, which we ſtill have entire, are the clear- 
eſt Proofs of his Sagacity and Penetration, and the fulleſt Juſti- 
fication of ſuch as did repoſe their Truſt in him. Many have 


_ ſurmiſed, that he was a Knight, whence we often find him tiled 


dir Sebaſtian ; but the very Title of thoſe Inſtructions I have 
cited proves the contrary, as alſo the Charter granted by King 
Philip and Queen Mary, in the firſt Year of their Reign, to the 
Merchants of Ruſſia, ſince ſtiled the Ruſſia Company, whereby 
Sebaſtian Cabeta is made Governor for Life, on Account of his 
being principally concerned in fitting out the firſt Ships employed 
in that Trade *; but ſo far from being ſtiled Knight, that he is 


called only one Sebaſtian Cabota, without any Diſtinction at all a. 


After this we find him very active in the Affairs of the Compa- 


ny, in the Year 1556; and in the Journal of Mr. Stephen Bur- 


reughs it is obſerved, that on the twenty-ſeventh of April that 
Year, he went down to Graveſend, and there went on board 
the Serch-thrift, a ſmall Veſſel fitted out under the Command of 
the ſaid Burroughs for Ruſſia, where he gave generouſly to the 
Sailors, and on his Return to Graveſend, he extended his Alms 
very liberally to the Poor, deſiring them to pray for the Succeſs 
of this Voyage. We find it alſo remarked, (which ſhews the 


chearful Temper of the Man) that, upon his coming back to 


Gr aveſend, 


i Strype's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 402. * Theſe are yet in the 
Hands of the Ruſſia Company. In Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. i. 
p. 226. * Ibid. p. 267. where the Charter is at large. n The 
Words in the Charter are, And in Conſideration that one Sebaſtian Cabo- 
ta hath been the chiefeft Setter forth of this Voyage, therefore, &c. which 
authentic Declaration of his Merit, does him more Honour than any 
Titles could have done. | 
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Graveſend, he cauſed a grand Entertainment to be made at the 
Sign of the Chriſtopher, where, ſays Mr. Burroughs, for the very 
2 he had to ſee the Tens of our intended Diſcovery, 
2e entered into the Dance himſelf . This is the laſt Circum- 
ſtance relating to Cabot that I can any where find; and as it is 
certain, that a Perſon of his Temper could not have been idle, 
or his Actions remain in Obſcurity, ſo I look upon it as certain, 
that he died ſome Time in this or the next Year, when he was 
upwards of ſeventy. He was unqueſtionably one of the moſt 
extraordinary Men of the Age in which he lived, and who, by 
his Capacity and Induſtry, contributed not a little to the Service 
of Mankind in general, as well as of this Kingdom. For he it 
was who firſt took Notice of the Variation of the Compaſs, 
which is of ſuch mighty Conſequence in Navigation, and con- 
cerning which the Learned have buſied themſelves in their Eu- 
quiries ever ſince v. An Italian Writer, famous for making the 
moſt judicious Collection of Voyages which has hitherto ap- 
—. celebrates Sebaſtian Cabot as his Country man 4. Yet, 
as he was ours both by Nature and Affection , and as we owe 
ſo much to his Skill and Labours, I thought it but juſt to give 
his Memoirs a Place here amongſt thoſe of the moſt eminent 
Britiſh Seamen ; the rather, becauſe he has been hitherto ſtrange- 
ly neglefted by our Biographers, as well as by our general Hi- 

Oorians * | = | 


Ir is likewiſe fit to ſay ſomewhat of Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
Admiral of that Expedition into the Northern Seas, which pro- 
_ duced the important Diſcovery of the Trade to Archangel. I 
have before obſerved, that the Original of this Undertaking 
ſprung from Sebaſtian Cabot, whoſe ſettled Opinion it had al- 
ways been, that there were Streights near the North Pole, an- 
ſwerable to thoſe of Magellan. It was by him propoſed to King 
Edward VI. fo early as the Year 1551. In the Month of Fel- 
ruary the next Year, he obtained two Ships from the King, 
the Primroſe and the Moon; and the Terms on which he was 
to have theſe, leading him to confer with ſome principal Mer- 
_ Chants, the Reſult of their Conferences was the changing his 
Scheme, inſomuch, that it was agreed to build three new Ships, 
and to fit theſe out by a joint Stock, to which ſuch as had a good 
Opinion of the Voyage, might contribute at twenty-five Pounds 


a Share: 
C Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. i. p. 274, 275. ? Stowe's Annals, 
p. 811. Varenius's phy, p. 837. Geo. Battiſta Ramuſio, 


in the Preface to his third Volume, r Strype's Memorials, vol. iii. 
P. 319. One might wonder at his being omitted in the Gene- 
ral Dictionary, if there had been an Article of Dx ak. : 


Sir Hug 
Tons, commanded by Captain Richard Chancellor, the third the 
Bona Confidentia, of go Tons, Cornelius Durfuth Maſter. May 
10, 1553, they failed from Ratchf, and on the eighteenth of 
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2 Share: this once ſettled, the Ships were built with wonderful 
Celerity, and that which was called the Admiral was ſheathed 
with Lead, to preſerve her from the Worms. The whole of 


this joint Stock amounted but to fix thouſand Pounds, and yet 


this Money was ſo well employed, that by the beginning of May, 
1553, they were ready to fail*, The Admiral was called the 
ona E rs, of the Burthen of 120 Tons, commanded by 
Willoughby, Knight, the Edward Bonaventure, of 160 


the ſame Month cleared from Graveſend. The Admiral, Sir 


Hugh Willoughby, had all the Qualitics which could be deſired in 
2 Commander. He was deſcended of an honourable Family, 
was a Man of great Parts, much Experience, and unconquer- 


able Courage, yet unfortunate in this Undertaking. In the be- 
ginning of the Month of Auguſt, he loſt the Company of Cap- 
tain Chancellor, and in the beginning of that Month, firſt diſ- 
covered Greenland, though the Dutch endeavour to deprive us of 
that Honour. His utmoſt Progreſs was to 72 of N. Lat. and 
then finding the Weather intolerably cold, the Year far ſpent, 


and his Ships unable to bear the Sea, he put into the Haven of 


Arzina, in Lapland, on the eighteenth of September, and there 
provided the beſt he could to have paſſed the Winter. It ap- 
pears by a Will which was found in his Ship, that Sir Hugh and 
moſt of his Company were alive in January, 1554 ; but ſoon af- 
ter they were all frozen to death, their Bodies being found the 
next Summer by Ruſſian Fiſhermen, who repaired to that Coaſt, 
as alſo the original Journal of Sir Hugh, from whence theſe 


Particulars are taken. As for Captain Chancellor, he was ſo for- 


tunate as to enter the River of St. Nicholas, where he was well 
received, and had ſoon after Acceſs to John Bafilowitz, then 
Great Duke of Muſcovy . 


—— — 


— * 


CHAP. XI. 


The Naval Hiſtory of ENGLAND, during the Reign 


of Queen Mary; together with ſuch Tranſattions as re- 


late to foreign Commerce, or remarkable Diſcoveries. 


T HOSE who were abcut King Edward at the Time of his 
L Deceaſe, prevailed upon him to ſet aſide both his Siſters, 
: Mary 


't See the Account of Clement Adams, Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 243. 
« Ibid. p. 232. 
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Mary and Elizabeth, and to call to the Poſſeſſion of his Throne 
| his Couſin the Lady Jane Grey, who was married a little before 
to the Lord Guilford Dudley, Son to the great Duke of North- 
amberland : but, notwithſtanding the Time they had during the 
King's Sickneſs to provide for the Support of their Deſigns, they 
were in ſuch Confuſion, ſo much at a Loſs, that they did not 
immediately publiſh his Death; but on the eighth of Juh, 1553, 
they ſent for the Lord-Mayor of London, and directed him to 
bring with him fix Aldermen, fix Merchants of the Staple, and 
as many of the Merchant-Adventurers, whom they acquainted 
with _ s Death, and the Manner in which he had diſ- 
poſed of row, requiring them to keep it ſecret ; which 
they did for two Days, and * roclaimed Lady Jane Queen 
of England, &c. I mention this Circumſtance to ſhew in what 
Eſtimation Traders then were. Among the reſt of the Precau- 
tions taken by the Duke of Northumberland and his Party, one 
of the principal was, his ſending a Squadron of ſix Ships, with 
Orders to lie before the Port of Yarmouth, to prevent the Lady 
Mary, as he ſtiled her, from making her Eſcape beyond the 
Seas; which, however, proved the Ruin of his Deſign. For 
| theſe Ships were no ſooner ſeen before the Town of Yarmouth, 
than Sir Harry Jernegan went off in an open Boat, and exhorted 
the Seamen to declare themſelves for Queen Mary, which they 
immediately did. This, with the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports proclaiming the Queen in Nent, contributed chiefly to put 
| an End to the Struggle, ſo that on the 100 ſhe was proclaimed 
at Lenden, and Lady Jane became a Priſoner in the very ſame 
Place where a little before ſhe had kept her Court *. 
In the beginning of her Reign, Queen Mary acted with great 
Temper and Moderation, releaſing the Duke of Norfo/k, who 
had remained a Priſoner all this Time in the Tower, from his 
Conſinement; impriſoning indeed, fuch as had taken Arms 
2 her, but proceeding to no greater Severities, till after 
yat's Rebellion, when falling into the Hands of Hiſpanieliz'd 
_ Counſellors, ſhe began to act with that Cruelty, which is ſo de- 
ſervedly eſteemed the Blemiſh of her Reign. That ſhe was na- 
turally a Woman of a better Temper, appears, by remitting 
Part of a Tax granted to her Brother King Edward, by his lait 
Parliament; and that ſhe had a juſt Reſpect to the Honour of 
the Engliſh Nation is clear, from the great Pains ſhe took to 
rectify all the Diſorders which had crept into the Government 
during the Duke of Northumberland's Adminiſtration b. * 
er 


2 Stowe, Holingſhead, 8 Burnet, Strype, Echard, Rapin 
d Strype's Memorials, vol. I. Jl, 32, 33. 


f 
f 


her good Qualities were blaſted, by her perſiſting obſtinately 
in her Reſolution to marry Philip, Prince of Spain, contrary 


to the general Inclination of her People. In purſuance of this, 


Commodore inter was ſent with a ſtrong Squadron to fetch 


the Ambaſſadors ſent by Charies V. to conclude this Match e. 


On the Arrival of Mr. Minuten at Oftend, the Emperor ſent 
him a very fine Gold Chain ; which, at his Return to Eng- 
land, he ed to Sir Nicholas Thrackmorton, who, after look- 
ing at it for ſome time, ſaid, for this Gold Chain you have ſold 


your Country; which Expreſſion had like to have coſt them both 


their Lives *. It was the coming of theſe Ambaſſadors, which 
induced Sir Thomas Wyat to take up Arms, and begin that Re- 

bellion which firſt endangered the Queen's Safety, and at laſt 
brought him to the Block. Notwithſtanding this, ſhe cauſed 


2 Fleet of twenty-eight Sail to be equipped, the Command of ; 


which ſhe gave to the Lord William Howard, created Baron of 
E fingham, in the firſt Year of her Reign f, and Lord High 
Admiral, who was now, by ſpecial Commiſſion *, conſtituted 
Lieutenant-General, and Commander in Chief of her Royal 


Army. He was ſent to Sea under Pretence of guarding the 6 


Coaſt, but in reality was deſigned to eſcort Prince pus this 
was, however, a needleſs Care, ſince his own Fleet conſiſted of 


a hundred and fixty Sail, with which he entered the narrow 
Seas; his Admiral carrying the Spaniſh Flag in his Main-Top, 
a Thing which gave ſuch Offence to the gallant Admiral of 


England, that he ſaluted him with a Shot, and obliged him to 


take in his Colours before he would make his Compliments to 


the Prince; a Circumſtance worthy of Immortal Remembrance, 
and, one would think too, of Imitation Þ. : 

THe Queen was now about thirty-eight Years old, entirely 
at her own Diſpoſal “, and if we may judge from her Conduct, 


ſomewhat in a Hurry for a Huſband, which will appear the 
more excuſable if we conſider, that ſhe had been diſappointed 


nine or ten Times, if not more l. She ſeems, beſides, to have 
had a Natural Inclination for this Match, as being herſelf half 
a Spaniard by her Mother's Side, and always remarkably af- 
fefted to that Nation; and yet, by the Care of her Council, 


very reaſonable Articles were drawn for preventing the Evils 


© Cooper, Holingſhead, Rapin. Ses his Trial preſerved in 


Holingſhead. © Stowe, Burnet, Strype, Pat. 1M. p. 7. 
© Rymer's Fœdera, Tom. xv. p. 382. d Sir W. Monſon's 
Naval Tracts, p. 243. 5A. D. 1554 + Strype's Memo 


nals, vol. iii. p. 129. 
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apprehended from this Match *. Prince Philip landed at South- 
ampton the 19th of Fuly, and paſſing on to Wincheſter, there 
eſpouſed the Queen on the 25th of the fame Month, being the 
Feaſt of the Spaniſh Patron St. James l. As the Nation was 
diſpleaſed at the Celebration of their Nuptials, ſo their Diſcon- 
tents grew higher and higher, inſomuch that the Queen never 
had a pleaſant Hour, or her Subjects a quiet Minute, from her 
Wedding-Day, —_ many Projects were ſet on Foot to pa- 
cify them. To this End, the Spaniſh Artiſans were forbid to 
open Shops here, ſevere Juſtice was done on ſeveral, who in 
| Reſentment of Inſults, had killed ſome of the Engliſh, and a 
great many Carts laden, as it was faid, with Gold and Silver, 
were driven through the Streets to the Tower m. All this, how- 
ever, could not diſſipate the Jealouſies which the Engliſh had 
conceived, nor were they or their Queen at all ſatisfied with 
the Emperor Charles V. + reſigning the Crown of Spain to 
King Philip. They eaſily forefaw that this would occaſion 
his remaining almoſt conſtantly Abroad ; which proved of the 
utmoſt ill Conſequence to their Affairs, ſince, without com- 
municating and receiving Direction from him, the Council 
could do little or nothing here at Home. After the Emperor's 
Reſignation, in his Paſſage from Flanders to Spain, he put into 
an Engliſh Port, where he was received with great Reſpect by 
the Lord High-Admiral, who could not, however, prevail upon 
him to viſit the Queen his Daughter; but to excuſe it, he 
wrote her a very long Letter, perplexed and ambiguous, 
ſpeaking that Diſorder of Mind under which he laboured. This 
| Letter is dated the 20th of September, 1556, and ſeems to have 
been chiefly intended to excuſe the Abſence of his Son . To- 
wards the End of the Year, a Diſcovery was made of a Plot to 
deliver the Queen's Caſtles, beyond the Seas, into the Hands of 
the French, which alarmed the Nation very much, and made 

them apprehenſive of what ſoon after followed ?. 
Ir was ſtipulated by the Articles of Marriage, that the Queen's 
Dominions ſhould not be engaged in any War, particularly 
with the Crown of France, on Account of any Diſputes be- 


* 'Theſe are but imperfectly publiſhed in Holingſhead ; but the 
Original was copied by a careful Hand, and is in the Cotton Library, 
Julius, F. 6. Cooper, Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed, Rapin. 
n Strype, Burnet, Godwin. f A. D. 1556. u See this 
ſtrongly ſet forth in the Minute of an Order made by Queen Elizabeth 
in Council, on her Acceſſion, in the Diary of Sir W. Cecil {Lord 
Burleigh) Cotton Library, Titus. C. 10. Strype's Memorials, 
vol. iu. p. 307. P Ibid. p. 355. 


home; for the Scots not only haraſſed the 
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tween the French and King Philip ; and yet, when the Spa- 


niards thought it adviſeable to break with the French King 


Henry II. the Queen and her Council were prevailed upon to 
forget that Article, and the Intereſts of England, and to enter 
into a War, both with Scotland and France. To bring this to 
paſs, King Philip himſelf came over, and ſtaid the part of 


the Spring in England, where he concerted ſuch Meaſures, as 


he thought would infallibly ruin the French. On his returning 
into Flanders, and drawing his Forces to the Frontiers, the 


Earl of Pembroke paſſed: from hence with a gallant Body of 
Troops, conſiſting of between ten and eleven Thouſand Men, 
and had the Honour to contribute greatly to the total Defeat of 


the French Forces, before the Town of St. Quintin, in the fa- 
mous Battel fought there on * of July, 1557, and ſoon 
aſter aſſiſted in the taking of the Ton by Storm 4. But, while 
they gained Honour abroad, their r K ſeverely at 

ders, but alſo, by 
the Advice and Aſſiſtance of the French, fitted out Abundance 
of Privateers, which diſturbed the Commerce, and particularly 


alarmed all ſuch as were concerned in the Iceland Trade, which 
was then of very great Conſequence. To quiet the Apprehen- 


ſions of the Merchants, Sir John Clare, Vice-Admiral of Eng- 


land, was ſent with a Fleet of twelve Sail to annoy the Scots, 
and to preſerve the Iceland Fleet: with this View, he made a 


Deſcent on the Iſland of Kirkway, one of the Orkneys, on the 
12'* of Augu/t, 1557; but the next Day the Scots, to the Num- 
ber of three thouſand Men, fell upon him, defeated the Forces 
he had landed, killed three of his Captains, took his Artillery, 
and to complete the Misfortune, the Boat in which he fled, 


overſet, ſo that himſelf with ſeveral others were drowned. 
The reſt of the Fleet, diſcouraged by this unlucky Accident, 
abandoned their Deſign, and returned Home, which te, oY 


the Scots to raiſe a great Army, and to threaten a dangerous In- 
vaſion; but their own domeſtic Diſſenſions rendered their Pro- 


jects abortive, and preſerved the Nation from any further Da- 


mage on that Side. 


Ir ſucceeding Winter proved fatal to the Engliſb Poſſeſſions 


in France, thoſe ſmall Remains of the great Conqueſts which 
her Henry's and Edward's had made. The Duke of Guiſe, at 


this Time governed all France, who, being well informed of 
the ſtrange Policy of the Engliſh, in the Winter truſting the 
1 Defence 


4 Mezeray, Tom. iv. p. 710. Hiſtoire de France, par P. Daniel, 
Tom. viii. p. 210. Strype, Stowe, Holingſhead. 
Memorials, vol. iii. p. 429. 
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Defence of Calais rather to its Situation than to its Garriſon, 
reſolved to make Uſe of that Seaſon to ſurprize it. The preſent 


War with Spain gave a Colour for his drawing together a 


Army on the Frontiers, and under Pretence of diſturbing 
the Engl; Navigation, he directed Abundance of Ships to be 
fitted out from all the Ports of France, with ſecret Directions 
to join before Calais in the Beginning of the Month of January. 


On the firſt of that Month, he threw himſelf, with a choice 


Body of Troops, before the Place, or rather behind it, towards 
the Sea, where attacking the Forts of Niculay, and the Ry- 
ſhank, he, after a vigorous Defence, made himſelf Maſter of 


them; after which he attacked the Town, and in a Week's 


Time, forced it to capitulate; the Lord Ventiworib, who com- 


manded therein, having no greater Garriſon than five hundred 


Men. Thus in eight Days the Engliſh loſt a Place which th 


| had held two hundred and ten Years, and which had coſt Ed. 
ward III. eleven Months Siege before he became Maſter of it. 
Some of our Hiſtorians, and eſpecially the Memoir-Writers of 


thoſe Times, attribute this Misfortune to Treachery, and ſtab 
ſeveral noble Characters with Imputations of this Sort, accordin 


as their Prejudices led them; but there does not appear the 


Grounds for theſe Reports, any more than for ſuggeſting that 
the Lord Grey, who was Governor of the Caſtle of Guiſnes, 


| betrayed it * ; ſince the French Writers very candidly acknowledge, 


that he made not only a good, but a deſperate Defence; ſo 
that if he had had either a numerous Garriſon, or any Hopes of 


he ſurrendered upon honourable Terms, which is more than can 
be faid for the Governor of the Fortreſs of Hames, who, ſtruck 


with a ſudden Pannick, yielded it up before the French had at- 


tacked it. The News of theſe Diſaſters ſtruck the Queen 
with Deſpair, which is not wonderful ; but that they ſhould 
ſo diſpirit the Nation, as to engage the Council to write in ſuch 
a dejected Strain as they did to King Philip, on his moving 
them to attempt the retaking the Place, is really ſtrange, and 
J think can be accounted for no other Way than by ſuppoſing 
that, on the one Hand, they were weary of the mighty Ex- 
pence which theſe Poſſeſſions annually coſt England, and were, 


on the other Hand, willing to lay hold of ſo favourable an Op- 


portunity to demonſtrate to the King the Miſchief this War 
W Eonas 8 = had 


„ Hiſtoire de France, par P. Daniel, Tom. viii. p. 210. * Strype, 


Burnet, Stowe. * Hiltoire de France, par P. Daniel, Tom. vil 


p. 216. 


Relief, he would have — preſerved the Place. As it was, 
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had done them, and how utterly incapable they were of ſup- 
porting his Projects any longer v. SO 

In order to ſhew the Probability of what I have ſuggeſted, 


and to give my Readers the cleareſt Idea of the true Worth of 
this Place, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that at ſuch Time 


as the French King Francis I. was Priſoner in Spain, there 


wanted not ſome, who adviſed King Henry VIII. to lay hold of 
this Opportunity of parting with all he held in France, ſuppoſing 
that, by ſuch a Step, he might add to his Profit, without di- 

miniſhing his Honour : but upon a Debate in his Privy Council, 


it was reſolved to keep it . This is certain, that the Expence 


of preſerving Calais was very great; not leſs, during the Time 
we held it, than three Millions. How we are to compute the 
Advantages we derived from it, is, [ confeſs, not eaſy to ſay, 


but ſurely the Indifference with which Queen El:zabeth and 
her Miniſtry treated it, and the little Inclination we have 
ſince ſhewn to get it into our P'oſſeſſion, may render what I 


have advanced credible 7. Add to this, that in thoſe Days the 
Houſe of Auſtria was almoit as formidable as the Houſe of 
Bourbon is now; which made the greateſt Part of Europe afraid 


of it, and of it only. How well this Apprehenſion was con- 
ducted, and with what Addreſs the Eng/ih Miniſtry managed 


this general Inclination, ſo as to render the Weakneſs of other 


States the Cauſe of weakening Spain, to ſuch a Degree as ſhe 


has never recovered, I ſhall hereafter have Occaſion to ſhew. 


In the mean Time, let us return to the laſt, indeed the only 
Naval Expedition in this Reign. „„ 

Tu War ſtill continued hot between the French and Spa- 
mards, and the former being earlier in the Field, in 1558, 
than the latter, began to gain great Advantages in the Low- 


Cauntries; but growing upon this too warm, as is common 


with the French, they attacked Count Egmont, near Gravelin, 


whoſe Army made a gallant Reſiſtance, till ſuch Time as the 
Englib Squadron, then cruiſing in the narrow Seas, hearing the 
inceflant Noiſe of their Artillery, and having the Advantage of 


the Wind, approached the Field of Battel, which was cloſe to 
the Sea-Side, and bringing their Guns to bear upon the Left 


Wing of the French, they did ſuch terrible Execution, as quickly 
decided the Fate of the Day, and forced two hundred of the 
_— | Enemy 


w See the Copy of the Council's Letter, dated Feb. 1. 1557. Cotton 
Library, Titus, B. 2. * Ex litera Archiep. Cantuar. ad Cardinal, 
Wolſey. See Strype's Annals, Vol. i. 
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Enemy to fly to the Engliþ Ships for Quarter. This Battel 
was fought on the third of Fuly, and was of infinite Conſe- 
quence to King Philip. In the mean time, the Queen cauſed 
a conſiderable Navy to be drawn together, in order to make a 
Deſcent upon France. The Ships were not fewer than two 
hundred and forty Sail ; but there were great Uncertainties 


about the Time, Place, and Manner of ating, occaſioned by 


the King's feeding Queen Mary with Hopes of his coming 


over to England, which is more than probable he never in- 


tended. At length, the Lord Clinton, then High-Admiral put 
to Sea with a ſtout Fleet in the Month of Fuly, and landed 
ſeven thouſand Men in lower Bretagne, where they took the 
Town of Congquet, and ſoon after reimbarked. ore they 
reached the Engl; Coaſt, they were joined by a Squadron of 


thirty Sail of Spaniſh Ships, which induced the Admiral to 
think of taking Bret; but arriving on the Coaſt of Bretagne a 


ſecond Time, they found the whole Country in Arms, fo that 
they were conſtrained to abandon their Enterprize, and to lay 
aſide all Thoughts of Action for this Year =. 5 

Tuis Diſappointment joined to the Coldneſs of her Huſband, 
and the Calamities which the War had brought upon her Coun- 
try, greatly affected the Queen's tender Conſtitution, now in a 
manner worn out by a Dropſy : yet this Diſtemper was not 
the immediate Cauſe of her th, but rather a kind of in- 
fectious Fever, which raged exceſſively in the Autumn of this 
| Year, eſpecially among the better Sort. According to the Ac- 
counts in. ſome of our old Chronicles, it differed little from a 
Plague 2. In her laft Sickneſs King Philip entered into a Trea- 
ty with the French King, wherein at firſt he pretended to inſiſt 
ſtrenuouſly on the Reſtitution of Calais; but it afterwards ap- 
peared, that this was only for Form-Sake, and in order to obtain 
better Terms for himſelf. The poor Queen was wont to ſay 
in her languiſhing Condition, that as yet they knew not her 
Diſtemper, but that, if after ſhe was dead, they opened her, 
they would find Calais written in her Heart®, Worn with her 
Diſeaſe and her Griefs, ſhe expired the ſeventeenth of Novem- 
ber, 1558, the Parliament then fitting. We have ſaid ſome- 
what as to her Character before, but it may not be amiſs to 
_ obſerve, that in the latter Part of her Reign, and eſpecially after 


2 Hiſtoire de France, par P. Daniel, Tom. viii. p. 233. Strype, 
Stowe, Speed. Cooper's Chronicle, fol. 377. Stowe's Annals, 
p. 684. Dr. Haddon's Anſwer A ical to Hierome Oſorius (who 
alled - 2 Queen was poiſoned), fol. 28. d Stowe, Holing- 
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the Death of Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of V incheſter, and Lord 
Chancellor, her Prime Miniſter, Things went but indifferently 
in Parliament, where but a few Weeks before her Death, one 
of the Members for the City of London, made a long Speech 
in the Houſe of Commons, wherein he fully and freely laid 
all their Grievances, and entered into a particular Detail 
of the State of the Nation, affirming amongſt other Things, 
that the City of London, was then worth leſs by three hundred 
thouſand Pounds than at the Death of King Edward. We 
need not wonder, therefore, that this Princeſs was very little 
regretted, eſpecially if we conſider that ſhe put herſelf at the Head 
of a Party both in Church and State, and thereby exceedingly 
provoked the Body of her People. Ss 
SOME Things, however, were done under the Reign of King 
Philip and Queen Mary, for the Benefit of Trade. King Ed- 
ward's Decree againſt the Merchants of the Steel- Tard was en- 
forced, and the Privileges this Company pretended to were en- 


| tirely taken away, for this juſt and wiſe Reaſon, becauſe that 


though they were ſaid to be for the Benefit and Advancement of 
Commerce, yet they were found in Effect to be prejudicial 
thereto, by maintaining in theſe Merchants a Monopoly, by 


| ſecreting the _—_ of Traffic from the Natives of this 


Realm, and by eſtabliſhing a kind of foreign Republic in the 
Metropolis of this Kingdom 4. The Ruſſia Company, or as it 
was called the Muſcovy Company, was eſtabliſhed by the Char- 
tzr which has been mentioned before, with a particular View 
to the Diſcovery of New Trades, and in this Reſpect the wiſeſt 
and moſt uſeful Eſtabliſhment that was ever founded. It was 
therefore further encouraged by an Act in the eighth of the next 
_ ; and ſo lately as in the Time of William III, another Act 
paſſed, whereby the Company are obliged to admit as a Member, 
and to a joint Participation of all their Privileges, any Subject of 
this Realm who requeſts the ſame, paying for ſuch Admiſſion five 
Pounds; ſo that this Society ſtands on a broad Bottom, and 
cannot be charged with any of thoſe Inconveniencies which 
may be juſtly imputed to other Companies . The firſt Ruſſian 

Ambaſſador ſent hither was in this Reign, and was received 

with great Reſpect, having his firſt public Audience of King 
Philip and Queen Mary, on the 25th of March, 1557. Wy 


© Sir Thomas Smith reports this in his Oration on the Queſtion, 
Whether it would be more expedient for the Nation, that y-= 
Elizabeth ſhould marry a Native or a Foreigner ? — _ 
Diſcourſe on Trade. © See their Caſes on their late Petition. 
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find alſo, that ſeveral Letters were written to Princes and States, 


in Favour of our Merchants, by the Direction of their Ma- 
jeſties; and by the Favour of King Philip, there was a con- 


ſiderable Intercourſe with Spain, and with all the Provinces 


ſubject to his Catholic Majeſty throughout Europe ; which, 
though it might poſſibly be the Effects of his Policy, in order 
to gain the Affections of the EngliÞ, yet it was certainly of 
great Advantage to private Perſons, quickned the Spirit of Trade, 
and added ſomewhat to the Public Stock. Yet it muſt be al- 
| lowed, that theſe Favours did by no Means balance the Incon- 
veniencies which aroſe from the Influence of foreign Councils, 
much leſs would they have made us Amends, if the Intrigues 
of this enterprizing Prince had taken Effect; for that he had 


Thoughts of adding England and Ireland to his other Do- 


minions, and of awing them by Spaniſb Garriſons, is very cer- 
tain, though the War with France, and the Queen's early Death, 
prevented ſuch Schemes from being carried into Execution f. 
This, as it was very fortunate for us, ſo it was fo great a Diſ- 
appointment to him, that, as we ſhall ſee in the ſucceeding 
Part of this Work, he exerted all his Addreſs, and employed 
his utmoſt Power to atchieve by Force what he had failed of 
obtaining by Fraud, and thereby ruined his own Maritime 
Strength, and increaſed ours much beyond what could other- 
Wiſe have been by our utmoſt Induſtry effected. 

As to Diſcoveries, there were not many attempted in this 
ſhort Space. Stephen Burroughs, as we before obſerved, was 
fitted out, to proſecute Sir Hugh Willoughly's Attempt to find 2 
Paſſage by the North to the Eaſt-Indies; but he failed, though 
he paſſed as far as the Streights of Veygatz 83. Captain Richard 
Chancellor, who had ſo happily begun an Intercourſe between 
us and Ryfſia, and procured ſuch ample Privileges for our 
Merchants from the Czar, made two other Voyages into his 
Dominions which were very ſucceſsful ; but in returning from 
the laſt, he was unfortunately loſt on the Coaſt of Scotland, in 
the latter End of the Year 1556. The next Year the Ruſſia 
Company ſent Captain Anthony Fenkinſon into Muſcovy, who 
the next Year paſled with infinite Labour, and incredible Dan- 
ger, into Bucharia, having traverſed the Countries bordering 
on the Caſpian Sea, and fo was actually the firſt Diſcoverer of 
the Perſian Trade by the Way of Muſcovy, which the Ruſſia 
Company were, by an Act of — obtained laſt N 

enabl 


f See Lord Keeper Bacon's Speech in DEwes's Journal, An. 
1 Eliz. > Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. i. p. 282, Þ Stowe, Holing- 
ſhead, Speed, | 
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enabled to proſecute, and which there is the higheſt Probability, 
will turn to the very great Advantage of the Nation, as it does 
at preſent to the Honour of this es who (in an Age 
ſo degenerate as the preſent, wherein Monopolies, and the Art 
of making Money generate Money, ſeem to have ſtifled all juſt 
Notions of Commerce) have exerted themſelves ſo vigorouſly, 


and in a Manner ſo agreeable to their Charter, by reviving this 
{ old Trade of theirs fo long forgot, that it ſeems equivalent to 


diſcovering a new. If the Nature of this Work, and the 


| Bounds preſcribed me would permit, I could eaſily ſhew, that 


this very Project was long ago entertained by the Genoe/e, 


' hath been carefully enquired into by the French, and filently 


exerciſed by the Dutch, till now that it is like to return to 
its firſt Inventors, and therefore beſt entitled Proprietors, the 
Ruſſia Company of England.. 


— — 

| CHAP. XII. 

Containing the Naval Hiſtory of ENGLAND, under 
the Auſpicious Reign of Queen Elizabeth, an Account 


of the many Diſcoveries made, and Plantations ſettled 
during that Space of Time, with the Meaſures purſued 


for the Advancement of Trade ; including alſo Memoirs 


of the famous Admirals, and eminent Seamen, who 


flouriſhed in that Glorious Period. 


N the Demiſe of Queen Mary one would have thought 

there needed no Conſiderations in order to ſettle the Suc- 
ceſſion, ſince, according to the Will of King Henry, which had 
been hitherto obeyed, as well as the Laws of Nature and of 
the Land, the Lady Elizabeth became immediately Queen. The 
Miniſtry in the late Reign, however, ſeem to have been in 
ſome Doubt, in taking this Step, and very probably if the 


Parliament had not been fitting, they might have made ſome 
| Attempt to have ſecured their own Power, at the Expence of 


the public Peace: but it fell out more happily for the Nation, 
ſo that after a ſhort Conſult, they reſolved to give Notice 5 the 


b Haklu ts Voyages, vol. i. p. 24.—3 36. Compare the Trade 
4 , hat Voyage, with what is ſet forth 


opened by Captain Jenkinſon in 
in the Ruſſia Company's Caſe. Q 
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Houſe of Lords of the Demiſe of the Queen ; whereupon, 
Orders were immediately given for proclaiming Elizabetb ». 
THERE never was perhaps a Kingdom in a more diſtreſſed 
Condition than this at the Acceſſion of this Queen. It was 
engaged in a War abroad for the Service of a foreign Prince; 
at Home the People were divided and diſtrated about their Re- 
ligious and Civil Concerns. Thoſe of the Reformed Religion 
had been lately expoſed to the Flames, and thoſe of the Roman 
Communion found themſelves now in a declining State. On 
the Continent we had no Allies; in this very Ifland the Scots 
were Enemies, and their Queen claimed the Engliſß Crown. 
The Exchequer was exhauſted, moſt of the Forts and Caſtles 
throughout the Kingdom mouldering into Ruins ; at Sea we 
had loſt much of our Reputation, and a too ſharp Senſe of 
their Misfortunes had dejected the whole Nation to the laſt 
Degree d. Elizabeth was about twenty-five Years of Age, 
had quick Parts, an excellent Education, much Prudence, 
and withal, what ſhe inherited from her Father, a high and 
haughty Spirit, qualified by a warm and tender Affection for 
her People, and an abſolute Contempt of thoſe Pleaſures, by 
the indulging which, Princes are too commonly miſled. Her 
Wiſdom conſiſted in good Senſe rather than refined Maxims, 
and her Policy ſeems to have roſe no higher than to this plain 
ö Rule of ſteadily minding her Buſineſs. From the Moment ſhe 
became a Queen, ſhe never ſuffered herſelf to forget the Station 

in which God had placed her. She received the Compliments 
on her Acceſſion with Majeſty, and ſhe ſupported her Dignity 
even in her dying Moments. The ſubſequent Part of this 
Hiſtory will ſhew, that this Character is drawn from her Ac- 
tions, and that I have been no more inclined to flatter her than 
to aſperſe ſome of her Royal Predeceſſors; though, if Au- 
thorities could ſupport Scandal, I might have cited not a few to 
countenance both. But let us ſee by what Steps this great Queen 
and her able Miniſters extricated their Country from the Mi- 
ſery in which it was involved, and reſtored her not only to a 
| ſettled and flouriſhing Condition, but raiſed her higher than in 
her moſt happy Times ſhe had ever ſtood, laying the Foun- 
dation of that extenſive Power, which ſhe has ſince enjoyed, 
and which ſhe may always enjoy, if there be not wanting ho- 
neſt Men at the Helm, or if the Spirit of the Nation co-operates 

with that of their Rulers. — — 

| THE 


© Strype's Memorials, vol. iii. p. 465. b Gul. Camden. 
Annal. vol. i. p. 27. Strype's Annals, vol. i. p. 2, 3. and the Speech 
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Tux firſt Act of the Queen's Government was aſſerting her 
Independency. She made an Order in Council, in the Pre- 
amble of which was recited, that the Diſtreſſes of the King- 


dom were chiefly owing to the Influence of foreign Counſels 


in the late Reign, and therefore the Queen thought fit to de- 
clare, that ſhe was a free Princeſs, and meant ſo to act, with- 
out any further Applications to Spain, than the Concerns of her 
People required On the twenty-firſt of November, when ſhe 


had worn the Crown but three Days, ſhe ſent Orders to Vice- 


Admiral Mahn to draw together as many Ships as he could for 
the Defence of the narrow Seas, and for the preventing all Per- 
ſons from entering into, or paſting out of the Kingdom with- 
out Licence, which he performed fo ftriftly, that in a ſhort 
Time the Council were forced to relax their Orders, and to 
ſignify to the Warden of the Cinque Ports, that the Queen 
meant not to impriſon her Subjects, but that Perſons might paſs 
and repaſs about their lawful Concerns . With like Diligence, 
Proviſion was made for the Security of Dover, Portſmouth, and 
the Ile of Wight *, fo that by the End of the Year, the King- 
dom was out of all Danger from any ſudden Inſult, and tne 
Queen at Leiſure to conſider how ſhe might render all the Pro- 
jects of her Enemies abortive. — 
In the Month of April, 1559, Peace was concluded with 


France, and therein, _— other Things, it was provided, that, 


after the Term of eight Years, the French ſhould render to the 
Queen the Town of Calais, or pay her fifty thouſand Crowns by 
way of Penalty. In this Treaty, the Dauphin and the Queen of 
Scots were alſo included ; but it was very indifferently performed 
for the French immediately began to ſend over great Forces into 
Scotland, where they intended, firſt to root out the Proteſtant 
Religion, and then to have made themſelves entirely Maſters of 
the Kingdom . This Proceeding ſo alarmed the Nobility of 
Scotland, that many of them had immediate Recourſe to Arms, 
and not finding their own Strength ſufficient, applied themſelves 


for Protection to Queen Elizabeth, who foreſeeing the Conſequence 


of ſuffering the French to fix in Scotland, determined to fend 
thither the Aſſiſtance that was deſired both by Land and Sea 8. In 


© Cotton Library, Titus, C. 10. 4 Strype's Annals, vol. i. 
. See Sir William Cecil (Lord Burleigh)'s Diary in the 
atton Library, Titus, C. 10. f Buchanan, Camden, Keith, 
Burnet, Rapin, and even the French Hiſtorians, who all own this 
Project of Francis II. See Keith's Hiſtory of the Church and 
State of Scotland, vol. i. p. 113. —— 
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the mean Time a ſtrict Enquiry was made into the Loſs of Calais 


in the late Reign. "The Lord /Yentworth, on whom many A(- 
perſions had fallen, was tried and acquitted by his Peers ; but 
the Captains Chamberlain and Harleſton, were condemned, 
though the Queen thought fit to pardon them *®. As for Lord 
Grey, his gallant Defence of the Fortreſs, wherein he was Go- 


vernor, exempted him from any Proſecution; inſtead of which, 


he was appointed Commander in chief of the Forces that were 
to march into Scotland. The Fleet was commanded by Admiral 
Winter, which failing up the Frith of Forth, blocked up Leith 
by Sea, while the Army of the Scots Lords, and the Englifh 
Auxiliaries under Lord Grey, beſieged it by Land, and in a very 
ſhort Space forced the French Garriſon to capitulate; whereby 
all the Deſigns of France on that Side, where entirely broken i, 
and the Queen left to look to her own Concerns, which ſhe did 
with ſuch Diligence, that in two Years Space, Religion was re- 
ſtored, all the Grievances under the former Government redreſſed, 


baſe Money taken away, the Forts throughout the Kingdom re- 


paired and Trade brought into a flouriſhing Condition. 


But above all, the Navy was the Queen's peculiar Care ; ſhe 


directed a Survey of it to be made, and a ſtrict Enquiry into 


the Cauſes of its Decay, and the Means by which jt might be 


recovered. She iſſued Orders for preſerving Timber fit for build- 


ing, directed many Pieces of braſs Cannon to be caſt, and en- 


couraged the making Gunpowder here at Home, which had 
been hitherto brought from abroad at a vaſt Expence. For the 


Security of her Fleet, which generally lay in the River Med-_ 


way, ſhe built a ſtrong Fortreſs, called, Upnore-Caſtle. The 
Wages of the Seamen ſhe raiſed, enlarged the Number, and 
heightened the Salaries of her Naval Officers ; drew over Fo- 
reigners ſkilled in the Arts relating to Navigation, to inſtruct 
her People, and by the Pains ſhe took in theſe Affairs, excited 
a Spirit of Emulation among her Subjects, who began every 
where to exert themſelves in like manner, by repairing of Ports, 
and building Veſſels of all Sizes, eſpecially large and ſtout Ships, 


fit for War as well as Commerce. From all which, as Mr. 


Camden tells us, the Queen juſtly acquired the glorious Title of 
the Reſtorer of Naval Power, and Sovereign of the Northern 
Seas; inſomuch that foreign Nations were ſtruck with Awe at the 
Queen's Proceedings, and were now content reſpectfully to 

| court 


Stowe Holingſhead, Speed, Camden, Strype. iKeith, Cam- 
den, Mezeray, Daniel, Rapin. | 
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court a Power which had been ſo lately the Object of their 
Contempt *. CC 

Tus Civil Diſſentions in the Kingdom of France, which gave 
the Court a Pretence for oppreſſing thoſe of the Reſormed Re- 
ligion, whom they called Huguenots, produced in the Year 1562, 
very deſtructive Conſequences to their Neighbour. A general Spirit 
of Rapine and Confuſion having ſpread itſelf through the Inha- 
bitants of that Country, and the greateſt Crimes meeting with 
Impunity, ſuch as dwelt on the Sea-Coaſt, and who were moſtly 
Huguenots, fitted out Ships to annoy their Enemies ; upon which 
the Court Party did the like, ſo that at laſt Pyracies were fre- 
quent, and the Enghſh Trade ſuffered thereby, fo intolerably, 
that at length the Queen reſolved to interpoſe l. The French 
Proteſtants had long ſued to her for Protection, and offered 


to put the Port of Havre de Grace, then called Newhaven, into 


her Hands ; which ſhe at length accepted, and ſent over Am- 


| breſe Dudley, Earl of Warwick, in the Month of September, 1562, 
| with a conſiderable Fleet, and a good Body of Troops on board, 


who entered into the Town, and kept it till the 29th of July fol- 
lowing”. The Poſſeſſion of this Place proved of infinite Detriment 


| tothe French, for the Court having declared all Exgliſp Ships g 


Prizes, ſo long as the Queen held that Place, ſhe found herſelf 
obliged to iſſue a like Proclamation, whereupon ſuch Numbers 


of Privateers were fitted out from the Exgliſb Ports, and from 
Newhaven, that the Spoil they made is almoſt incredible a. For 
Example, we are told, that one Francis Clarke equipped, at his 
own Expence, three Frigates, and after a Cruize of fix Weeks, 
brought into Newhaven no leſs than eighteen Prizes, which 
were valued at upwards of fifty thouſand Pounds . But by De- 
grees this Spirit of Privateering grew to ſuch a Height, that the 
Queen for her own Safety, and the Honour of the Nation, was 
obliged to reſtrain it, thoſe who had fitted out Ships of Force 
plundering indiſcriminately all Veſſels that came in their Way. 
PHILIP II. King of Spain, from the Time of Queen 


_ Elizabeth's Acceſſion to the Throne, had dealt with her very 


deceitfully, ſometimes pretending to be her firm Friend, at 
others, ſeeking every Occaſion to injure and moleft her Sub- 
. jects, 


* Camden, Annal. vol. i. p. 86. where he ſomewhat exceeds the 
Truth, when he ſays, the Queen, with the Aſſiſtance of her Subjects, 
might fit out a Fleet would require 20, ooo Seamen, ſince in 1582, all 
the Sea - fearing People in her Realm did not exceed 14,295. Sir Wil- 


liam Monſon's Tracts, p. 279. ! See her Manifeſto, publiſhed in 


Stowe's Annals. w Mezeray, P. Daniel, Stowe, Holingſhead, 


Speed, Camden, Rapin. * Camden, Holingſhead, Speed. Stowe 
Annals. p. 653. 
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> Which he had more frequent Opportunities of doing, 
from the great Commerce they carried on in Flanders v. What 
ſerved alſo to heighten the Peoples Hatred againſt the Spaniards 
was, the Cruelty and Treachery with which they had treated 
Captain * Hawkins and his Crew in the Veſi-Indies, an Inſult 
the Queen could but very ill bear, though as things were cir- 
cumſtanced, ſhe could not well reſent it, all Trade in the Spa- 
niſh Weſt-Indies being in ſome reſpe& repugnant to Treaties 1, 
Yet, while theſe Things diſturbed the Nation's Tranquility in 
ſome Meaſure, France and the Low-Countries, were much more 
ny torn through Religious Diſputes, which by Degrees 
Eindled a Civil War*. The Proteſtants being the weakeſt, and 
withal the moſt injured Party, the Queen was inclined to fa- 
vour them, and to afford them ſome Aſſiſtance, though ſhe was 
not willing to break either with the Moſt Chriſtian or with the 
Catholic King. The latter had ſent the Duke of Alva, to 
govern the Netherlands, who was a fierce and cruel Man, but 
withal a Perſon of great Courage, an able Captain, and a con- 
 ſummate Stateſman. This Duke as he was a bitter Enemy to 
the Proteſtants, ſo he had conceived a great Hatred againſt 
Queen Elizabeth, which he ſoon found Occaſion to diſcover. 
Towards the End of the Year 1568, ſome Merchants of Genoa, 
intending to have ſet up a Bank in the Low-Countries, procured 
a Licence from the King of Spain to tranſport a very large 


Sum in ready Money, on board certain Ships belonging to the 


Province of Biſcay. Theſe Ships were chaſed in their Paſſage by 
ſome French Privateers, and were forced to take ſhelter in the 
Ports of Plymouth, Falmouth, and Southampton, where, by the 
Queen's Order, their Veſſels were protected, and thoſe on 1 
them, well- treated, till at the Requeſt of the Spaniſb Ambaſſa- 
dor, the Money was brought aſhore. Cardinal de Chatillon, 
who was at that Time here, as a Refugee, informed the Queen, 
that this Money, did not belong, as was pretended, to the King 
of Spain, but to private Merchants, and that in caſe ſhe gave 
leave for tranſporting it into the Netherlands, the Duke of Alva 
would certainly ſeize it, in order to carry on ſome of his dark 
Deſigns. The Queen, by the Advice of her great Miniſter 
Cecil, reſolved to defeat this Scheme, by taking the Money to 
her own Uſe, promiſing to repay it immediately, if it ſhould 
to be the King of Spain's Treaſure, and to gratify the 
_ Genoeſe Merchants, if it was theirs *. This was highly —_— 
y 
Camden, Burnet, Strype, Stowe, Speed, * A. D. 1567. 
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by King Philip, and the Duke of Alva; the former by his 
Ambaſſador here, endeavoured to get Secretary Cecil aſſaſſinated, 
tampering alſo with the Duke of Norfolk, and the Earl of Or- 
monde, to raiſe Diſturbances both in England and Ireland; in 
which, however, he failed: but the Duke ſeized all the Engliſb 
Effects in Flanders, and permitted his Frigates and Privateers to 
cruiſe on the Engliſh Coaſt. The Queen made Repriſals in her 
Turn, and allowing her Subjects to fit out Ships they wn 
this Trade of Privateering with ſo much Eagerneſs and Succeſs, 
that at length her Majeſty was compelled to iſſue a Proclamation 
forbidding the Purchaſe of any Ship, or Effects, taken by theſe 
Privateers. Soon after which, theſe Diſputes were compromiſed , 
and Peace reſtored, though it did not laſt long, both the Spa- 
niards and the Engliſh being generally inclined to break it *. 

In the midſt of all theſe Difficulties, the Queen took every 
Opportunity to encourage her People, in proſecuting new 
Schemes of Trade abroad, or Improvement of their Lands at 
Home. With this View ſhe ſometimes contributed Ships, ſome- 
times gave Money, at others, entered into Partnerſhips : in ſhort, 
ſhe neglected nothing which might ſhew her Maternal Tender- 
neſs for all her Subjects. She likewiſe gave a ſhining Proof of her 
 Generoſity in directing a ſtrong Squadron of her Ships to eſcort 
Anne of Auſtria, in her Voyage from Flanders into Spain, not- 
withſtanding the bad Terms wherein ſhe then ſtood with King 
Philip u. Her Treaties with France did not hinder her from for- 
tifying Portſmouth throughly, in which it quickly appeared, that 
her Precaution was far from being the Effects of a needleſs Ti- 
midity ; for the French ſoon fitted out a conſiderable Fleet, pre- 
tending to take ſome Offences at the Supplies ſhe had ſent their 
Huguenets, as if it was contrary to the Treaties between them; 
but when it appeared that her Majeſty had provided effectually 
againſt any Attempts they were able to make, they were glad 
to deſiſt, and even to make greater Profeſſions of Friendſhip 
than before, which diſpoſed the Queen to ſend over the Earl of 
I[Varcefter to the Chriſtening * of the French King's Daughter . 
This proved unlucky for the Huguenots, who having fitted out 
| abundance of Rovers from Rochelle, ſtopt and viſited Veſſels of 
all Nations which approached the French Coaſt : amongſt the 
reſt they ſeized a Bark with Part of the Earl of Worcefter's Bag- 
gage, which they took, and killed three or four People. This 

being reported to the Queen, ſhe iſſued her Orders by the Low 
. ig 
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High Admiral to ſcour the narrow Seas, who appointed il. 


liam Holftock, Eſq; Comptroller of the Navy, with three light 
Frigates and three hundred and ſixty Men on Board, to per- 


| form this Service, which he did with ſuch Induſtry and Effect, 
that between the Northforeland and Falmouth, he took twenty 
Privateers of ſeveral Nations, with nine hundred Men on Board 


them, and ſent them as they were taken to Sandwich, Dover, 
Newport, and Portſmouth. He likewiſe retook, and ſet at Li- 


berty, fifteen Merchant Men, by them made Prize, and all this 


within ſo ſhort a Time as fix Weeks, returning into Portſmouth. 
in the middle of the Month of March. Among theſe Priſon- 
ers were three Perſons who were known and proved to be of 
the Crew of that Veſſel which had plundered the Earl of Vor- 


ceſter's Baggage, and therefore they were immediately tried and 


hanged as Pyrates ; but the reſt were ranſomed x. A few Years 


| after the Nation found itſelf under the ſame Difficulties, though 


from another Quarter. N 
THe Provinces of Zealand and Holland had now delivered 
themſelves from the Spaniſh Bondage, and were growing con- 
ſiderably in the World by their Maritime Power. I his, how- 
ever, had a bad Effect on the Diſpoſition of the common People, 


| who became inſufferably inſolent to all their Neighbours, and 


particularly to us who had been their principal Benefactors. 
Their Pretence for this was, our correſponding with the Inha- 


bitants of Dunkirk, who were their Enemies. At firſt, there- 
fore, they took only ſuch Ships as were bound to that Port; 


but by Degrees they went farther, and committed ſuch noto- 
rious Pyracies, that the Queen was again forced to fend the 
Comptroller of the Navy, Mr. Hel/tock, with a ſmall Squadron 

to Sea, who quickly drove the Dutch Frigates into their Har- 

bours, and ſent two hundred of their Seamen to Priſon. The 
Queen, not ſatisfied with this Puniſhment, ſent Sir Milliam I in- 
ter and Robert Beele, Eſq; to demand Reſtitution of the Goods 


taken from her Subjects, which, however, they did not obtain; 
and on this Account the Dutch Factors here ſuffered ſeverely v. 
But as for the Refugees of all Nations, who fled for the Sake 


of Religion, ſhe not only received them kindly, but granted 
them various Privileges, in order to induce their Stay, and to 
fix here the Manufactures in which they had laboured in their 


own Countries. This Policy ſucceeded ſo well, that Colchefter, 
| Norwich, Yarmouth, Canterbury, and many other Places were 


filled with the induſtrious Foreigners, who taught us to make 
Variety 


* Stowe, Speed, Camden, Strype. Camden, Strype, Burchet, 
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Variety of Silk and Worſted-Stuffs, while many alſo from Ger- 
many were ſent into the North, where they employed themſelves 
in Mining, making Salt-Petre, forging all forts of Tools made 
of Iron, which were Arts abſolutely unknown to us before 
their Arrival, and which might have continued ſo, but for the 
Wiſdom and public Spirit of the Queen and her Miniſters. The 
French and Spaniards, who were ſenſible of the Advantages we 
gained, and the Loſs they ſuffered by the retiring of their Arti- 


ficers into this Iſland, had Recourſe to ſevere Laws in order to 


prevent it, which were ſo far from anſwering the End, that th 
drove People over faſter than they came before; ſo that we may 
truly ſay, that our extenſive Trade was a Bleſſing beſtowed by 


- God for the Countenance we afforded in thoſe their diſmal 


Days of Diſtreſs to the afflicted Proteſtants in France and Flun- 
" . 

Tux Growth of this Kingdom's Power and Commerce, be- 
ing ſo conſpicuous, left King Philip of Spain, the moſt pene- 
trating Prince of his Time, no Room to doubt that his Pro- 
jets for aſſuming the entire Dominion of Europe, or at leaſt - 
the Direction of it, would be rendered abortive, unleſs ſome 


Method could be contrived for ruining England at once. While 
he meditated this Deſign, and took various Steps towards it, he 


found himſelf daily more and more concerned, by the Pains the 
Queen took to fruſtrate his Schemes, and to diminiſh the Power 
which had been derived to him from his Father the Emperor Charles 
V *, We have ſhewn how, during the Adminiſtration of the Duke 
of Alva in the Netherlands, Differences had ariſen between the 


Court of England and the King of Spain's Subjects there, and how, 
after much Warmth ſhewn on both Sides, theſe Matters were in 


ſome Meaſure accommodated in 1573. That Accommodation 
was ſo far from being the Effects of any cordial Diſpoſition in 
either of theſe Powers, that it was a mere Act of Policy on both 
Sides, neither having as yet brought thoſe Things to bear, which 


| were requiſite for fulfilling their Deſigns >. The Catholic King 


had three Points in View, not for diſtreſſing only, but for de- 

ſtroying Queen Elizabeth, and utterly ſubverting the Engliþ 

State ©. Tune firſt of theſe was, uniting againſt her, under Co- 
mm n th Bi. "a 


z Mezeray, Strada, Camden. Strype, Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed, 


and in general all the Writers of thoſe Times, particularly ſuch as have 


made the Progreſs of the Reformation the Subje& of their Writings ; 
though after all, the Point has never been ſo thoroughly diſcuſſed as it 
deſer as. Camden, Strype, Rapin. Hugo Grotius in 
Hiſt. Belg. © The Reader may find a more copious Detail of the 
Political Motives to the Invaſion in 1558, in Strype's Annals, vol. ii. 
p. 512, 
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lour of Religion, moſt of the Princes and States abroad, which, 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Pope, joined to his own extenſive In- 
fluence, he effected; carrying (as we ſhall hereafter ſee) his 
Diſtaſte ſo far as to practiſe even with the little Republics in 
Germany to diſturb our Commerce, and to affront our Govern- 
ment. His ſecond Point was, perplexing the Queen at Home, 
| by countenancing the Popiſh Faction, and by maintaining at a 
vaſt Expence, ſuch F —_ as fled from hence, in which he 
was likewiſe proſperous for ſome Time, the Peace of the King- 
dom being broken, its Strength enervated, the Government, 
nay, the Queen's Life, often in Danger by theſe reſtleſs Spirits, 
who were as aſſiduous in the blackeſt Cauſe, as if their Induftry 
had been prompted by the moſt honourable Motives. The 


Thing King Philip had at Heart, was the providing, as ſecretly 


as might be, ſuch a Force as, with the Aſſiſtance of his other 
Schemes, might enable him to make himſelf Maſter of England 
at once; to which End he, with great Diligence ſought to in- 
creaſe his Maritime Power, and under Colour of his Wars in 


the Netherlands, to keep under the Command of the Prince of 
Parma, one of the ableſt Generals that, or perhaps, any other 


Age ever produced, ſuch an Army in conſtant Readineſs there, as 
might be ſufficient to atchieve this Conqueſt, when he ſhould 


have a Fleet ſtrong enough to protect them in their Paſſage. In 


the Proſecution of theſe deep laid Projects, Philip met with ma- 
ny advantageous Circumſtances which might, and very probably 
did, 2 flatter his Hopes; particularly the Death of the 
Queen of Scots, which deeply ſtained the Character of Elizabeth 
in foreign Courts, and his own Acquiſition of the Kingdom 
E.G whereby he gained a vaſt Acceſſion of Naval 
1 | | 

Queen Elizabeth and her Miniſters were too penetrating, 


and had too quick Intelligence to be at all in the dark, as to the 


Purpoſe of the King of Spain, and their Prudence was ſuch, that 


by every Method poffible they worked to diſappoint him, with- 


cout ſignifying any of their Apprehenſions to the World. With 
this Intent they laboured to convince foreign States, that King 
Philip was a common Enemy, and that he aimed alike at ſub- 


duing all his Neighbours, which being a Thing ftritly true and 


nearly concerning them, had, undoubtedly, a proper Weight“. 
In the next Place, Pains were taken to cultivate cloſer Correſpon- 
dence with his diſcontented Subjects in the Netherlands, and » 
od TEE furni 
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furniſh them with Money, and other private Aids, whereby they 
were enabled to give ſome Check to his Power both by Sea and 
Land. Our own Privateers were allowed to paſs into the ft. 


Indies, where they carried on an illicit Trade, not more to their 


own Profit than the public Benefit, for hereby they gained a 
perfect Acquaintance with the Ports, Rivers, and Fortreſſes in 


the Wft-Indies, with the Nature of the Commerce carried on 


there, the Mcthod of ſharing it by fair Means, or of deſtroying it 
by Force . Thus the Engliſb were in ſome meaſure a Match 
for the Spaniards at all Points; but the great Secret by which 
the Queen defeated all King Philip's politic Inventions, ſeems to 


have been ſcarce known to moſt of the Writers concerned in her 


Reign. It was in reality this; ſhe diſcovered the principal In- 
ſtruments he intended to make Uſe of for her Deſtruction ; but 
inſtead of expoſing or taking them off, ſhe contrived ſo to ma- 
nage them by her Creatures, as to make them actually fulfil her 
Purpoſes, though they remained Penſioners to Spain. Thus ſhe 
cauſed the Ambaſſador Mendoza to be ſo wrought on as to for- 
feit his Character, by ſuborning Perſons to murder Secretary 


Cecil, and to ſpread Libels in the Night through the Streets re- 


flefting on herſelf 8. The Spaniſb Emiſſaries, _—_ to ſeduce 
her People, in order to form a ſtrong Party on any Invaſion, ſhe 


took Care to engage in Plots againſt her Perſon, whereby they 


came ſpeedily to an ignominious Death, equally terrible and 
ſhameful to the Popiſh Faction. This appears clearly by the 
Caſe of Parry and other Conſpirators, with whom her Secreta- 
ries played till their Treaſons were ripe, and then ſeized and 
convicted them; and thus at laſt, after all the Pains the King 
had taken, ſhe eſcaped an Invaſion by having ſuch Notions in- 


fuſed into the Prince of Parma's Head, as inclined him rather 


to ſeek his own than his Maſter's Advantage, by which ſhe 
reaped a double Benefit, that Prince being ſoon after poiſoned, 
and ſo his particular Schemes were likewiſe cut ſhort >. But it 
is Time to return to our more immediate Subject, the Pains and 
Precautions taken by the Queen and her Miniſters, to put the 
Nation in ſuch a State of Defence, both by Land and Sea, as 
might give the People Courage, and ſtrike the Enemy with a 
ſtrong Senſe of Danger ; the rather becauſe theſe Facts ſeem not 
to have been well underſtood. 4 
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Tue Queen's Apprehenſions of the Spaniards Deſigns were 
certainly much earlier than moſt of our Hiſtorians imagine, as 
appears from the State-Papers in her Reign ; among which, from 


the Year 1574, we meet with nothing more frequent than In- 


ſtructions for viewing Fortifications, examining the Condition 
of our Forts, enquiring into the Strength and Poſture of our 
Militia, taking frequent Muſters, and, in fine, forming from 
all theſe Enquiries a brief State of the Military and Naval Power 
of her Dominions, of which I have ſeen many in ancient MSS. 
amongſt them, one in 1575, whereby it appears, that the able 
Men throughout England were computed to be one hundred, 
eighty-two thouſand, nine hundred, twenty-nine, by which 
were intended ſerviceable Men; and of ſuch as were armed and 
in a continual Capacity of acting, there were ſixty- two thouſand, 
four hundred and fixty-two ; and of Light-Horſe two thouſand 
ive hundred fixty-fix. I have likewiſe an Account of the Royal 
Navy in 1575, by which it appears, that it conſiſted of no more 
than twenty-four Ships of all Sizes i. The largeſt was called the 
Triumph, of the Burthen of a thouſand Tons; the ſmalleſt was 
the George, which was under ſixty Tons. At the ſame Time 


all the Ships throughout England of a hundred Tons and up- 


| wards, were a hundred thirty-five, and all under a hundred, 
and upwards of forty Tons, were ſix hundred and fifty-fix. I 


am, therefore, amazed to find a late Writer, who ought cer- 


tainly to be as well acquainted with the State of the Navy as any 
Man, give us the following Liſt under fo ſtrange a Title as *, 


War ouR NAVY was IN 1573. 


00 |. 
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+ 59 of the Line of Battel, as they 
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146 


Tuovon nothing is eaſier than to diſcern at firſt Sight, that 
this Account is abſurd and improbable; yet another Writer has 
copied it implicitly, and no doubt by Degrees it would gain 


Credit; 


1 E Codice antiq. MS. penes Sam. Knight, S. T. P. * Mr. Bur. 
chet, in his Preface to his Naval Hiſtory. See alſo Lediard's Naval 
Hiſtory, vol, i. p- 160. | | | | 
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Credit; though I dare ſay there is an Error of an hundred 


| Years in the Title of this State of the Navy. I hat it is abſo- 


lutely falſe, may appear from hence, that in an Eſtimate in the 
Office of Ordnance, the Guns on board the Queen's Ships, in 
1578, are computed to be five hundred and four '; whereas, ac- 
cording to the foregoing State, they muſt have been, five Years 
before, as we ſee, no leſs than five thouſand, ninety-nine, 
which if we compare with the Number of Cannon in the Spani 
Armada, being but two thouſand, ſix hundred and thirty, as 
appears by a Liſt printed by Authority of the Span;h Court, we 
ſhall have a proper Idea of the Accuracy of this Computation, 
which I have been forced to treat in this Manner to prevent fo 
ſtrange a Fact from being longer impoſed even on the moſt un- 

attentive Peruſer . | 8 
Ir muſt give every conſiderate Reader a very high Idea of the 
Wiſdom and Fortitude of Queen Elizabeth, and her Miniſters, 
when he is told, that during the whole Time 0 was provid- 
ing ſo formidable an Invaſion, they were employed in cheriſh- 
ing the Commerce and Naval Power of England, without ſuf- 
fering themſelves to be at all intimidated, either by the Ene- 
my's Boaſts, or by the Intelligence they had of their grear 
Strength and vaſt Preparations . To diſtreſs King Philip in 
bringing home his Treafures from the Meſt- Indies, many Ad- 
venturers were licenſed to cruize in thoſe Seas, and the Queen 
herſelf lent ſome Ships for this Purpoſe ®. To delay the Invaſion. 
as much as poſſible, or if it had been practicable to defeat it, the 
Queen ſent a ſtout Fleet under Sir Francis Drake, in 1587, to 
Cadiz, where that Admiral performed rather more than could 
be expected; for he forced ſix Gallies, which were defigned to 
have guarded the Port, to ſhelter themſelves under the Cannon 
of their Caſtles, and then burnt a hundred Ships and upwards in 
the Bay, laden with Ammunition and Proviſions. From thence 
he ſailed to Cape St. Vincent, where he ſurprized ſome Forts, 
and entirely deſtroyed all the Fiſhing-Craft in the Neighbourhood. 
Arriving at the Mouth of the Tayo, and underſtanding that the 
Marquiſs de Santa Cruz, lay hard by with a Squadron of good 
Ships, he challenged him to come out and fight ; but the Mar- 
quiſs, who was one of the beſt Seamen in Spain, adhering cloſely 
to his Maſter's Orders, choſe rather to let Drake burn the Coaſt 
than 


! E Codice antiq. antecitat. m Strype's Annals, vol. iii. p. 221. 
in the Appendix. Camden, Strype, Bohun, Lord Bacon's Character 
of Queen Elizabeth, Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts. Stowe, 
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than hazard an Engagement. Sir Francis, having done this, 
ſteered for Azores, where he took a large Ship homeward bound 
from the Eaft- Indies, which added as much to kis Profit, as his for- 
mer glorious Exploits had done to his Reputation, and fo return- 
ed Home in Triumph . This Expedition delayed the Spaniards 
for ſome Months ; but in the Spring of the next Year, this enor- 
mous Fleet being almoſt ready, King Philip gave Orders that it 
ſhould rendezvous at Liſbon, in order to 4.x from thence to 

England. 

Hrs Catholic Maj jelly preſumed ſo much on the Force of this 
extraordinary Fleet, ſuperior certainly to any Thing that had 
been for Ages before, thas inſtead of concealing its Strength, he 
cauſed a very accurate Account of it to be publiſhed in Latin, 
and moſt of the Languages ſpoken in Europe, exc _— 
This Piece was — May 20, 1588, and to it, the 
moſt happy Armada (for ſo it was ſtiled therein) . of one 
hundred and thirty Ships, making in all 40 Kren thouſand, 


eight hundred, fi xty-cight Ton; on board of which, there were 


- nineteen . two hundred ninety- fixe Soldiers, eight thou- 


_ fand, four hundred fifty Mariners, two thouſand eighty-eight 


_ "_ two thouſand, fix hundred and thirty Pieces of 


| Quantity of Arms 
= them. There were alſo on board this Fleet, one 


veſted in the Marquiſs de Santa Cruz, a Nobleman of great Va- 
hour, and great Experience, of which he had given high Proofs 
in the famous Battel of Lepanto; but he dying, the Duke of 
Medina Sidoma, Don Alphonſo de Guſman, was appointed in his 
ſtead, rather on Account his Quality than his Merit, under 
whom was Don Martinez de Ricalde, an old experienced Biſca- 


neer, who had the Direction of all Things, and by whoſe Ad- | 
vice the General was entirely led. Theſe great Officers repair - 
ed to Liſbon, in the latter End of the Month of May, and in a 


ſew Days aſter, their Navy was in a Condition to ſail . But 
it is now Time to return to che Diſpoſitions made in England 
for n off ſo dangerous a Blow. 

Is 


r Sir William Monſon's Naval Trafts, p. 170. 4 The Title in 
Spaniſh ran thus, La feliceſſima Armada que el Rey Felipe 
mando Junlaren el puerto de la Cicedad de Liſboa en el Reyno de Portug 
En Anno de mil e quinientos y ocenta y ocha. Hecha per Pedro de Pas 
Salas, * Camden, Strype, Rapin. 
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In the firſt Place, the Queen took Care to give proper Infor- 
mation to all foreign States, of the Nature and Intent of this 
Proje of the King of Spain's, pointing out to them, not her 
own, but their Dangers, in caſe that Monarch ſhould prevail ; 
which Method being as prudently carried into Practice, as it 
was wiſely contrived, the King of Denmark, at the Requeſt of 
her Ambaſſador, laid an Embargo on a very ſtrong Squadron of 
Ships hired for the Uſe of King Philip in his Dominions *. The 
Hanſe-Towns, determined Enemies at that Time to England, re- 
tarded, however, the Ships they were to have ſent to Spain, 
which proved fatal to them afterwards. King James VI. of 

Scotland buried all his Reſentments for his Mother's Death, and 

ſteadily adhered to his own, by following the Queen's Intereſts. 
The French were too wiſe to afford the Spamards any Help, and 
the Dutch fitted out a conſiderable Navy for the Service of the 
Queen, under the Command of Count 7uftin of Naſſau. The 
Engliſh Fleet was commanded by Charles Lord Howard of E ffing- 
ham, then High-Admiral, who had under him for his Vice-Ad- 
miral, Sir Francis Drake; for his Rear-Admiral, Sir John Haw- 
tins, and abundance of experienced Officers, who had ſignalized 
their Courage and Conduct: their Orders were to lie on 
the Weſt Coaſt, that they might be ready to receive the E- 
nemy. Lord Henry Seymour, in ConjunQtion with Count 
Naſfau, cruized on the Coaſt of Flanders, the better to prevent 
the Prince of Parma from making any Deſcent, as it was ex- 
pected he ſhould, with the Army under his Command. Then, 
as to a Land-Force, the Queen had three Armies, the firſt con- 
ſiſted of twenty thouſand Men, cantoned along the South Coaſt; 
another of two and twenty thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, 
which was encamped near Tilbury, under the Command of the 
Earl of Leicefter ; the third, which was made up of thirty-four 
thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, all choſen Men, was 
for the Guard of the Queen's Perſon, their Commander be- 
ing the Lord Hudſdon, a brave, active, and reſolute Noble- 
man, the Queen's near Relation *. 
Tus Spaniſh Fleet failed from the River of Liſbon, on the 
firſt of . N. S. with as great Pomp, and as ſtrong Hopes, 
as any Fleet ever did. The King's Inſtructions were to repair 
to the Road of Calais, in order to be joined by the Prince of 
Parma, and then to purſue ſuch further Orders as he ſhould find 
in a ſealed Letter delivered to the General with his * 
— X 
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It was further recommended to him, to keep as cloſe as poſſible 
to the French Shore, in order to prevent the Engliſb from having 
any Intelligence of his Approach, and in cafe he met our Fleet, 
he was to avoid fighting to the utmoſt of his Power, and to en- 
deavour only to defend himſelf. But in — the North-Cape, 


the Flcet was ſeparated by foul Weather, which obliged the Ge- 


neral to ſail to the Groyne, where he re- aſſembled his Ships, and 
had Intelligence that the Exgliſb Fleet was put into Plymouth. 
Upon this, he held a Council of War, to conſider whether they 
ſhould adhere ſtrictly to the King's Order, or embrace this fa- 
vourable Opportunity of burning the Engliſh Fleet in their Har- 
bour. After a long Debate, wherein many were of a contra- 
ry Opinion, it was reſolved to attempt the Engliſb Fleet; and 


this chiefly at the Inſtigation of Don Diego Flores de Valdes, Ad- 


miral of the Andaluſian Squadron. The Pretence, indeed, was 

very plauſible, and, but for an unforſeen Accident, they had car- 
ried their Point. The firſt Land they fell in with, was the 
Lizard, which they miſtook for the Ram's-Head near Plymouth, 


and being near Night, ſtood off to Sea, till the next Morning. 


In this Space of Time they were deſcried by a Scotch Pyrate, one 
Captain Fleming, who bore away immediately for Ph mouth, and 
ve the Lord Admiral Notice, which proved the Ruin of their 
ſign, as well as the Preſervation of the Engliþ Fleet u. 
THE Seaſon was ſo far advanced, and the Engliſb had ſo lit- 
tle Intelligence of the Spamard's Departure, that their Fleet was 


not only returned into Port, but ſeveral of their Ships alſo were 


laid up, and their Seamen diſcharged. The Admiral, however, 
failed on the firſt Notice, and though the Wind blew hard into 
Ph mouth-Sound got out to Sea, but not without great Difficul- 
ty”. The next Day, being the 20˙ of Jul, they ſaw the 

Spaniſh Navy drawn up in a Half-Moon, failing lowly through 
the Channel, its Wings being near ſeven Miles aſunder. The 
Admiral ſuffered them to paſs by quietly, that having the Ad- 


vantage of the Wind, he might the better attack them in the 


Rear, which he performed with equal Courage and Succeſs, and 
though Don Martinez de Ricalde did all that it was poſſible for 
a brave Officer to do, yet they were put into the utmoſt Diſor- 
der, and many of them received conſiderable Damage. More 
had been done, but that a great Part of the Engliſh Fleet lay at 
too great a Diſtance, ſo that the Admiral was forced to wait for 

1 them. 


v Stowe, kite. der William Monſon's Naval TraQs, Camden. 
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them. The Night following a Dutch Gunner, who had been 
ill uſed, ſet Fire to the Ship on board which was their Treaſure, 
nor was it without great Difficulty that the Flames were extin- 
uiſhed. The greateſt Part of the Money was put on board a 
leon commanded by Don Pedro de Valdez, which ſoon after 
ſprung her Foremaſt, and being thus diſabled, and the Night 
very dark, fell into the Hands of Sir Francis Drake, who ſent 
her Captain to Dartmouth, and left the Money on board to be 
plundered by his Men*. The next Day was ſpent by the Spa- 


niſb General in diſpoſing his Fleet, giving Orders to his Officers, 


and diſpatching an Advice-Boat to haſten the Duke of Parma, by 
giving him an Account of the Danger he was in. On the 234 
they fought again, with Variety of Succeſs, which however de- 


monſtrated to the Spaniards, that the great Bulk of their Ships 


was a Diſadvantage to them, their Shot flying over the Heads of 
the Englih, while every Bullet of theirs took Place. On the 24" 
the Engliſh were able to do little for Want of Ammunition ; 
but a Supply arriving in the Evening, the Admiral made the ne- 
ceſſary Diſpoſitions for attacking the Spaniards in the dead of the 
Night, dividing his Fleet into four Squadrons ; the firſt com- 
manded by himſelf ; the ſecond by Sir Francis Drake ; the third 
by Admiral Hawkins; and the fourth by Captain Martin For- 
biſher ; but a dead Calm prevented the Execution of this Deſign. 
On the 25. one of the Spaniſb Ships was taken, and on the 
26" the Admiral reſolved to make no farther Attempts upon 
them, till they ſhould enter the Streights of Dover, where he 
knew Lord Henry Seymour, and Sir William Winter waited for 
them with a freſh Squadron. He alſo took this Opportunity of 


knighting Lord Thomas Howard, Lord Sheffield, Roger Townſend, 


Admiral Hawkins, and Captain Forbiþer, for their gallant Be- 
haviour throughout the Engagement . — x 
Tur Wind favouring the Spaniſb Fleet, tney continued their 
Courſe up the Channel, with the Engliſh Ships cloſe to their 
Rear. The Strength of the Spaniards had not only alarmed, but 
excited the Courage of the whole Nation, inſomuch that every 
Man of Quality and Fortune was ambitious of diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf upon this Occaſion againſt the common Enemy. With 
this View the Earls of Oxford, Northumberland, and Cumberland, 
Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas 
Vavaſor, and many others, fitted out Ships at their own Expence, 
and went moſt of them in Perſon to attend the Admiral. _— of 
| Fog ower 
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lower Rank ſhewed their Zeal and Loyalty, by ſending Ammu- 


nition and Proviſions ; and ſo unanimous were all Men againſt 
theſe Foreigners, that even the Papiſts, whom the Spaniards ex- 
pected to have found in Arms, were glad to wipe off the Aſper- 
ſions which had been thrown upon them, by _—_— as common 
Soldiers. When, therefore, the Spaniſh Fleet anchored on the 
twenty-ſeventh of Fuly before Calais, the Engliſh Admiral had 


with him near a hundred and forty Ships, which enabled him to 


gall the Enemy extremely. But, perceiving on the twenty-eighth 
that the Spariards had ſo diſpoſed their great Ships, that it would 
| be a very difficult Matter to put them again into Diſorder, he 
reſolved to practiſe an Expedient long before thought of, in cafe 


the Enemy ſhou!d have come up the River Thames, which was 


converting ſome of their worſt Veſſels into Fire-Ships. This Me- 
thod he accordingly purſued, filling eight large Barks with all 


forts of combuſtile Matter, and ſending tiem under the Com- 


mand of the Captains Yourg and Prowſe, about Midnight, into 


the thickeſt Part of the Spanih Fleet, where they ſpeedily began 


to blaze, and, as the Admiral had foreſeen, obliged the Navy to 
ſeparate, and each Ship to ſeek its own Safety. The next Day 
a large Galeaſs ran aſhore on the Sands of Calais, where ſhe was 


plundered by the Engliſh. Deſirous, however, of attempting 


ſomewhat, the Spaniards again rendezvouſed near Graveling, 
where they waited ſome Time, in Hopes the Prince of Parma 
would have come out ; but in this they were diſappointed, whe- 


ther through the Want of Power, or of Will, in that great Ge- 


neral, is uncertain. At laſt, finding themſclves hard gre by 
the Engliſb Fleet which continued to make a terrible Fi 


| Streights of Dover; but the Wind, coming about with hard 
Gales at North-Weſt, drove them on the Coaſt of Zealand, but 


ſoon after vecring to the South-Weſt, they tacked and got out 


of Danger. le Duke de Medina Sidonia took this Opportuni- 


ty of calling a Council of War, wherein after mature Delibera- 


tion it was reſolved, that there were no Hopes left of ſucceeding, 


and therefore that it was the moft prudent Thing they could do 


to fave as many Ships as poſſible *. 5 

T Is Reſolution being once fixed, was immediately carried 
into Execution, and the whole Spauiſo Navy made all the Sail 
they could for their own Coaſt, going North-about, which ex- 


poſed them to exceſſive Dangers. The Engliſb Admiral very 


prudently ſent Lord Henry Seymour with a ſtrong Squadron to 
cruize on the Coaſt of Zealand, to prevent any Danger from their 
5 joining 
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joining with the Prince of Parma, and afterwards left them to 
- purſue their Courſe. When the Spanzh Fleet arrived on the 
Scotch Coaft, and found that Care was every where taken that they 
ſhould meet with no Supply, they threw their Horſes and Mules 
over-board, and ſuch of them as had a proper Store of Water, 
bore away directly for the Bay of Biſcay with the Duke of Me- 
_ dina Sidonia, ing in all 4 twenty-five Ships. The reſt, 
about forty Sail, under the Command of the Vice-Admiral, 
ſtood for the Coaſt of Ireland, intending to have watered at 
Cape Clare. On the ſecond of September, however, a Tempeſt 
| aroſe, and drove moſt of them aſhore, ſo that upwards of thixt 
Ships and many thouſand Men periſhed on the /r;4 Coa 
Some likewiſe were forced a ſecond Time into the Exglißs Chan- 
nel where they were taken, ſome by the Englis, and ſome by 
the Rochellers. Several very large Veſſels were loſt among the 
Weſtern Iſles, and along the Coaſt of Argylebire. Out of theſe 
about five hundred Perſons were ſaved, who came into Edinburgh 
in a manner naked, and out of mere Charity were cloathed by 
the Inhabitants of that City, who alſo attempted to ſend them 
home to Spain: but, as if Misfortunes were always to attend 
them, they were forced in their Paſſage upon the Coaſt of Nor- 
folk, and obliged to put into Yarmouth, where they ſtayed till 
Advice was given to the Queen and Council, who, conſiderin 
the Miſeries N already felt, and not willing to appear W; 
compaſhonate than the Scots, ſuffered them to continue their 


Voyage 
| - © in the ſhort Space of a Month, this r 
which had been three Years preparing, was deſtroyed and brought 
to nothing. Of a hundred and thirty Ships there returned but 
fifty-three or four, and of the People embarked therein there 
iſhed twenty thouſand Men at leaſt, We may deft form an 
| Idea of their Loſs from the Precaution taken by King Philip to 
hide it, by publiſhing a Proclamation to prohibit Mourning, As 
to the Courage and Conſtancy he expreſſed upon this Occaſion, 
I ſhould be loath to contradict many great Authorities; yet this 
is certain, that the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh received Intelligence 
of another kind, viz. that the King ſhould ſay after Maſs, that 
he would ſpend the Wealth of Spain to one of thoſe Candle- 
ſticks upon the Altar, rather than not revenge himſelf upon the 
Engliſb v. His future Conduct agreed fo well with this Threat- 
ning, that we may well conclude, if he did not ſay, he thought 


ſo, 


2 Stowe's dangle p. 749. Strype's. Annals, vol. iii. p. 226, in the 
Appendix, Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 608. d Strype's Annals, p. 525. 
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ſo, and was therefore far from being ſo unmoved at this Diſaſter 


zs is commonly reported. What might in ſome Meaſure juſtify 


his Reſentment was, the failing out of this Miſchief through the 


Breach of his Orders, which is well remarked by a Writer of 


our own ; for, if the King's Inſtructions had been purſued, it 
is more than probable that Queen EElizabeths Government had 
run the utmoſt Hazard of being overturned. The Duke of 


Medina Sidoma eſcaped Puniſhment, through the Intereſt of his 


Wife ; but as for Don Diego Flores de Valdez, whoſe Perſuaſions 
induced the General to take that raſh Step, he was arreſted as ſoon 


25. he ſet Foot on Shore, and conducted to the Caſtle of St. 


Andero, after which he was never heard of more. The ſame 
Writer, from whom we have this Particular, remarks alſo an 
Error in the Conduct of the Engliſb, viz. that they did not at- 


_ tack the Spanihh Fleet after it arrived before Gravelin, which, 


however, he aſſures us was not through any Fault in the Admi- 
ral, but was occaſioned through the Negligence of ſome Un- 
_ der-Officers who had the Direction of the Military Stores, and 
had been too ſparing of Powder and Ammunition; otherwiſe, 


he tells us, it was thought the Duke de Medina Sidania, at the 
Perſuaſion of his Confeſſor, would have yielded both himſelf and 


his Ships, which it ſeems were not better provided. This would 

have been a Conqueſt indeed, a Conqueſt equally glorious and 

important, the Loſs of which ought to teach Poſterity not to be 
too haſty in cenſuring great Officers, or too remiſs in puniſh- 
ing little Ones. As it was, this Miſchance ſeems to have been 
covered by the many Favours beſtowed by Providence, and the 
Offenders to have eſcaped through that general Joy which their 
1 from ſo great an Fi diffuſed through the whole 

ation 5. | | | 5 0 
It ſeems to be injurious to the Reputation of thoſe brave Men, 
vho on this Occaſion atchieved ſuch great Things, to give no 
Account of the Force of the Englip Fleet, which, however, I 
find not in any of our Hiſtorians ; a Deficiency which I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſupply, by adding a Lift collected at that Time, and 
which, for any Thing I know, has not hitherto been publiſhed*. 


A LIST of the Engliſb FLzET in the Year 1588. 


A A EN of War belonging to her Majeſty, 17 


6 


Tenders and Store-Ships, 
Furniſhed 


© Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 172, 173. Camden, Stowe, 
Hakluyt, Rapin. * Communicated to me by the Revd. Dr. Knipe, 


Canon of Chrift-Church, Oxon. 


Other Ships hired by her Majeſty for this Service, 12 


G. 88 


Ships fitted out at the Expence of the Nobility, Gentry, 


were joint Commanders, who with their Frien 
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Furniſhed by the City of London, being double the Number 


the Queen demanded, all well manned, and throughly 
provided with Ammunition and Proviſion, I 


Tenders and Store Ships, | 


6 
Furniſhed by the City of Bri/tol, large and ſtrong Ships, 0 
and which did excellent Service, | EM 
A Tender, | 1 | = 
From Barn/taple, Merchant-Ships converted into Frigates, 3 
I 


From Exeter, 
A ſtout Pinnace, kö!!! 8 
From Plymouth, ſtout Ships every Way equal to the 


Queen's Men of War 7 
A Fly-Boat, 5 


| Under the Command of Lord Henry Seymour in the narrow 


| Seas, of the Queen's Ships and Veſſels in her Service, 16 
and Commons of England, 


By the Merchant-Adventurers, prime Ships, and excellently 

weell furniſhed, | e 
Sir William Winter's Pinnace, 1 
In all 143 


Tur Queen having Intelligence that the Spaniards meditated 
a ſecond Attempt upon her Dominions, reſolved like a wiſe 


| Princeſs to find them Work at Home, in order to which, 


ſhe in the Spring of the Year 1589, expreſſed her Royal In- 
tention of aſſiſting Don Antonio to recover his Kingdom of 
Portugal. The Expedition was undertaken partly at the 
Queen's Expence, and partly at the Expence of private 
Perſons. Her Majeſty furniſhed fix Men of War, and ſixty 
thouſand Pounds: Sir Francis Drake, and Sir e Norris, 
adventured 
fifty thouſand Pounds: The reſt of the Charges was defrayed 
by London, the Cinque Ports, Ipſwich, Harwich, Newcaſtle, 
&c. and the whole Navy conſiſted of a hundred and forty-fix 
Sail f. To which alſo the Dutch joined a ſmall Squadron *. 
The firſt Exploit they performed was landing near Corunna, 
commonly called the Groyne, which Place they attacked, burnt 
the adjacent Country, together with many Magazines of Naval 
Stores, defeated a great Body of Spaniards, and then reimbark- 
- , ed 
Camden, Stowe, Rapin. f Stowe's Annals, p. 752. Sir 
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ed their Forces, and failed, as they had firſt deſigned, for the 
River of Liſbon*, On their Arrival before Peniche, the Troops 


were landed, and the Place quickly ſurrendered to Don Antonio; 


and from thence Sir John Norris with the Earl of Eſſex, and the 
Army under their Command, marched by Land towards Li/bor, 
where they expected to have met the Fleet under the Command 
of Sir Francis Drake ; but, he finding it impoſſible to proceed 
up the River with mh een. x9 tu Ships, ſtaid at the 
Caſtle of Caſcais, which | he and alſo ſeized fixty 
Sail of Ships belonging to the Hanſe Towns, laden with Com 
and Ammunition, which with about a hundred and fifty Pieces 
of Cannon were the principal Fruits of this Voyage . It was 


intended, indeed, to have gone to the Canaries ; but by this 


Time the Soldiers and Sailors were ſo weakened with Sickneſs, 
that it was thought more expedient to return. In their Paſſage 
Home they at Vigo, took and plundered it, and having 


made ſome Addition to their Booty, reached England, Sir Fran- 


cis Drake arriving at Phmonth on the twenty-firſt of June, and 


Sir John Norris with the reſt of the Fleet on the third of Juh, 


after having been about ten Weeks abroad *. 
T 1s Expedition was undoubtedly deſtruqtive to the Spaniards, 
diſappointed all their Deſigns, weakened their Naval Force, and 


ſpread a mighty Terror of the Engliſb Arms through their Do- 


minions. But as to any Advantages which the Proprietors 
reaped, they were but inconſiderable, and the Generals on their 
Return met with a cold Reception in England ; Sir John Norris 
harging Sir Francis Drake with Breach of his Prom ſe, and 
Sir Francis aceuſing him of expecting Services that were im- 
icable from the Fleet. The chief Grounds of their 
iſcarriage were in thoſe Days, when Men could beſt judge, 


held to be theſe. Firſt, they were but indifferently man- 


ned, and victualled, which they were ſenſible of before they 


were out of the Channel. Secondly, their landing at the 
_ Groyne was contrary to their Inſtructions, gave the Men an 


Opportunity of drinking new Wines, and expoſed them to 
2 great ws unneceſſary Loſs. Thirdly, the Diſagreement of 


dhe Generals before L:i/hon, defeated the remaining Part of their 
Deſigns, and obliged them to think of coming Home fooner 
than they intended, or was neceſlary ; whereas, if in purſuance 


of 


n Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed, Camden, Sir William Monſon: 
i See all the before-cited Authors who write copioufly of this Affair, 
and yet Memoir-Writers aſcribe our Miſcarriage to the Variance be- 
tween our Generas. Stowe's Annals, p. 757. Holingſhead, 
Speed, Camden, Rapin. 
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Portugal, and landed their Forces there, it is more than — 
which would have given a mortal Wound to the NE es | 
Spain, and have greatly promoted the Intereſt and Commerce 


in this Voyage, did 
not diſcourage either the Queen or her Subjects from purſuing 


the Cargo of which was valued at upwards of a hundred thou 
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had failed directly to the Coaſts of 


they had placed Don Antonio upon the Throne of 


of England. 
Tux Diſappointments which 


the War by Sea, and endeavouring as much as poflible to ruin 
the Maritime Force of Spain, and augment their own. In or- 
der to this, her Majeſty ſettled a Part of her Revenue for the 
ordinary Supply of the Navy, amounting to about nine thou- 


ſand Pounds a Year, and b a very high Eſteem 
nd eh Feken of talk 


for ſuch young Lords, and ns of Diſtinction, as 


had ſhewn an Inclination to the Sea-Service, ſhe encouraged 


others to undertake yet greater Things . Amongſt others, 
the Earl of —, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf for fitting 
out a ſtout Squadron in the Summer of the Year 1589; he 
failed with them to the Tercera Iſlands, where he did the S- 


forty-five Pieces of Cannon; forced the Iſland of Gracieſa to a 
Compoſition, and took ſeveral rich Ships, amongſt the reſt, one, 


Pounds, which, in his Return, however, was loſt in Mou 
Bay, on the Coaſt of Cornwall". In 1590, Sir John Hawkins 
and Sir Martin Forbiſber were at Sea with two Squadrons, and 


by interrupting the Return of the Spaniſb Plate-Fleets from 
America, and other Services, kept King Philip entirely em- 


ployed at Home, though his Thoughts were ſtill buſy in con- 
triving another Expedition againſt England. The ſucceeding 


Year, Lord Thomas Howard, ſecond Son to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, failed with a Squadron to the Iflands, in hopes of inter- 
cet from the M eſt-Indies, which was now 
forced to return Home. In this, he had probably ſucceeded, 
if his Force had been greater; but having no more than ſeven 


cepting the Spaniſb 


of the Queen's Ships, and about as many fitted out by private 
Adventurers, he very narrowly eſcaped being totally deſtroyed 
T by 


Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 174, 175. Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 757, in which we find that on their Return, the Soldiers 
and Sailors thought of making themſelves Amends for their Diſap- 
1 by plundering Bartholomew Fair. = Camden, Sir 

. Naunton, in his Fragmenta Regalia. Lord Bacon, in his Character 


of Queen Elizabeth. » Stowe, Holingſhead, S Hakluyt, 
Sir Wile Monſon. — — 


niard incredible Damage, and obtained conſiderable Advan- 
rages for himſelf and for his Friends. The Ifland of Tal he 
reduced, took the City and Caſtle, from whence he carried 
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by the Spaniardti. For King Philip, knowing the Con ſequence 


in caſe his Plate-Fleet was intercepted, reſolved to employ that 


Force, which was intended againſt England, for its Relief, and 


accordingly ſent an experienced Seaman with a Fleet of forty- 
five Sail to attack Lord Thomas Howard, who very narrowly 
eſcaped them. His Vice-Admiral, Sir Richard Greenville, in 


the Revenge, was taken through his own Obſtinacy ; for, when 
the Enemy was in Sight, he would. not be perſuaded that it 
was the Armada, but inſiſted that it was the American Fleet, 


and ſo was ſurrounded. He ſold his Life and his Ship, which 
was the only one of the Queen's taken in the War, dearly ; 
for a Man of War called the 22 of Seville, and a 
double Fly-Boat, full of Men, funk by his Side. The Re- 


venge was ſo battered, that ſhe could not be carried into Spain, 


but ſunk at Sea with two hundred Spamards on board ; and 
as for Sir Richard Greenville, he died two Days after he was 


taken, of his Wounds. The very next Day the Plate-Fleet ar- 
rived, which ſhews the Uncertainty of Expeditions of this Kind; 


for, had it come one Day ſooner, or the Armada had been one 


Day later, the Engliſb had poſſeſſed themſelves of an immenſe 


Treaſure. Yet the Spaniards gained very little by their dear- 
V were wrecked, and the greateſt Part of the Wealth on 
board them was loſt, while Lord Thomas Howard, with his 
little Fleet ſtill kept the Sea, and by picking up Stragglers, 


ſaved the Expences of his Expedition . In 1591, the Earl of 


Cumberland made another Expedition; and in 1592, Sir Martin 
Forbier, and Sir John Burroughs, infeſted the Spaniſb Coaſt and 
did much Miſchief. In 1594, the Queen ſent a ſmall Squadron to 
Sea, under the Command of Sir Martin Forbißber, to reduce 


the Port of Breſt in Bretagne, which the King of Spain had 


. the Aſſiſtance of the Leaguers in France, from King 


given the Spaniards great Advantages againſt us. It was ſtrong, 
both by Situation, and by the Art and Expence employed in 


fortifying it, and had, beſides, a numerous Garriſon of Spaniþ 
Troops, Sir Fohn Norris, with a ſmall Engl Army, formed 


the Siege by Land; Sir Martin Forbifer, with only four Men 
of War, forced an Entrance into the Harbour, and having 
thus blocked up the Place by Sea, landed his Sailors, and in 


Conjunction with Sir John Norris, ſtormed the Fort, which, 
though gallantly defended, was taken; but with the Loſs of 
Abundance of brave Men, and amongſt them, Sir Martin him- 


ſelf, 


- ® Camden, Rapin, Sir William Monſon, p. 178, 179. 


bought Succeſs ; for in their Return Home, near a hundred 


a Place that if it had been long kept, would have 


8 
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ſelf, who died of the Wounds he received in that Service. The 
ſame Year Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins failed on 
their laſt Expedition into the Meſt-Indies b. 

THE Spaniards, who ſeldom abandon any Deſign they once 


undertake, were all this Time employed in fitting out another 


Fleet for England; and as an Earneſt of their Intentions, in 
the Year 1895, Don Diego Brochero, with four Gallies, ar- 
rived in Mount's-Bay, in Cornwall, and, landing with all his 
Men, burnt three little Places, viz. Mouſe- Hale, Newlin, and 


Penzance, with a neighbouring Church ; but without killing or 


taking ſo much as a Man 1. This, however, alarmed the Na- 
tion, and engaged the Queen to undertake an Invaſion of the 
Spaniſh Dominions, to prevent any farther Viſits to her own; 
in order to which, a ſtout Fleet and a numerous Army were 
provided, under the moſt experienced Officers of thoſe Times. 
THE true Deſign of this Expedition, was, to deſtroy the 


| Spaniſh Fleet in the Port of Cadiz, and to make themſelves 
Maſters of that rich City. The Force employed was very 


in all not leſs than a hundred and fifty Sail, of which one 


hundred twenty fix were Men of War, but of theſe, only 


ſeventeen were the Queen's Ships, the reſt were hired and fitted 
up for this Voyage. On board this mighty Fleet, were em- 
barked upwards of ſeven thouſand Men. The joint Com- 
manders of the Expedition were, the Earl of Eſex, and the 
Lord High-Admiral (Howard) aſſiſted by a Council of War 
compoſed of the following honourable Perſons, viz. Lord 


Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir 


George Carew, and Sir Conyers Clifford. There was beſides, a a 
Dutch Squadron, under the Command of Admiral Van Duven- 
voord, conſiſting of twenty-four Ships, well manned and vic- 
tualled. This Navy lay for ſome Time at Plymouth, till all 
Things could be got ready, and then, on the firſt of June, 
1596, failed for the Coaſt of Spain with a fair Wind, and the 
good Wiſhes of all their Countrymen *, 85 a 
Ix their Paſſage they were divided into five Squadrons, and 
whereas, in former Expeditions, great Inconveniences had hap- 
pened by the Enemy's having early Intelligence, in this they 
were ſo happy as to arrive in Sight of Cadix on the 20th of the 
ſame Month, before they were either looked for, or ſo much 
as thought of. "They found the Town indifferently well forti- 


fied, 
Camden, Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed, Rapin. 1 Sir Wm. 
Monſon's Naval Tracts. r Stowe's Annals, p. 771. Holing- 


ſhead, Speed, &c. * Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed, Hakluyt, Sir 
Will na, Naval Tracts. 
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fied, and defended by a firong Caftl In the Port were fifty- 


nine Spaniſh Ships, amon many laden with Treaſure, 
and nineteen or twenty Gallies. It was reſolved the ſame Day 
in a Council of War to have landed all their Forces at St. Se- 

bafiian's ; but when they came to attempt it, it was found im- 
racticable. After this, ſome Time was loſt in coming to another 
| Reſolution, which was owing to the joint Command; for the 

Earl of Eſſex, who was young and warm, affected to dictate, and 
on the other Hand, the Admiral, who had as much Courage, and 
much more Experience, could not brook being treated in ſuch 
a Manner. At laſt, it was determined to attack the Ships in 
the Haven, before any Attempt was made upon the Town; 
whereupon a new Difficulty aroſe, which was, who ſhould com- 
mand is Ack, felt demanded by the Earl of Eſſex, then 


iven to Sir Walter Ralagh, laſtly cl and enj 
* Vice-Amiral, Lord 4 Hyward the Bogen, 9 


it, ſome Errors were committed by the Exgliſ, through too great 
ers; but others more 


Heat and Emulation of their 
groſs and fatal by the Spaniards, who, when they found them- 

1 to fly, did it without any Precaution, whereby 
they might have provided for their Safety ; for inſtead of run- 


ning their Ships aſhore under the Town, where they might 


have been covered by their own Artillery, and where at leaſt 
their Men might have gone aſhore in Safety, they ran them 
up the Bay, as far from the Enemy as poſſible; by which 


Means, Part fell into the Hands of the Engliſh, and the reſt 


were burnt *. 5 
Ils the mean Time the Earl of Eſſex landed his Men quietly, 
the Enemy deſerting a ſtrong Fort from which they might have 
done him much Miſchief ; three iments alſo were ſent 
to make themſelves Maſters of the Bridge which unites the 
Iſland to the Main. This they performed with very ſmall Loſs, 
but afterwards quitted it again, which gave the Gallies an Op- 
portunity of eſcaping ; another Overſight, for which no Ac- 
Count can be given. The Lord Admiral, hearing the Earl was 
landed, landed alfo with the Remainder of the Forces, doubting 


the two Generals were employed in reducing the City, Sir Walter 
Raleigh was ſent to ſeize the Ships in the Harbour of Port-Real, 


to 


t See the Relation at the End of the firſt Velume of Hakluyt's 
Voyages, ſaid to be written by a Perſon who was in the Expedition; 
as alſo a better Copy of the ſame Relation in Stowe's Annals, p. 771. 
See likewiſe Sir William Monſon's Account and Obſervations on this 
Voyage, in his Tracts, p. 184. | 


much whether his Lordſhip could have kept the Place ; and while 


OY LIIDY BO 523 nu un 


vas for failing to the Azores, and there waiting for the 
| India Ships ; but in this too he was over-ruled, becauſe 


nothing 
which was on the 8th of Auguſt 
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to prevent which, the Duke of Medina Sidenia cauſed them to 
be ſet on Fire, and burnt, whereby twenty Millions were bu- 
ried in the Sea *. The City and its Forts they poſſeſſed for a 
Fortnight, and the Earl of Eſſex was very deſirous of being 
left there with a Garriſon, however which was, not- 


vithſtanding, over - ruled by the Council of War, and then it 
| was agreed to fail to Faro, in the 1 Algarve, where 
found 


id the Place deſerted by its bitants, and void of 
lunder. To repair this Diſappointment, the Earl of Eſſex 
a 


there 
was a great Complaint of the want of Proviſion and Ammu- 
nition on board their Fleet. In their Return they looked into 
the Ports of the Groyne, St. Andero, and St. Sebaſtian's, 
expected to find Ships, but met with none; and after this, 
remarkable hap 


Ships from the Indies, four large 
„ of Ammunition 
and Proviſion; ſo that, however the People might murmur here 
at Home about the Miſcarriage of this Voyage, as it appears they 
did, yet taking all Things together, it anſwered very well, and 
difireſſed the Enem y e 5 

In the Spring of the Year 1597, the King of Spain fitted out 
a freſh Armada from Liſbon, compoſed not only of his own Ships 
and Gallies, but alſo of all that he could take up, or hire in Itah, 
or elſewhere. On board of theſe, he embarked a great Body 
of Troops, eſpecially of the Jriſb, intending to have invaded 
both England and Ireland; but the Winds diſappointed him, ſcat- 
tered his Fleet, and caſt away thirty ſix Sail. In the mean 
Time the Queen reſolved to fit out another Fleet under the 
Command of the Earl of Z/ex, with an Intent to intercept the 
Plate-Fleet near the Azores, after burning ſuch Veſſels as were in 
the Harbours of the Groyne and Ferrol. This Fleet conſiſted of 
forty Men of War, and ſeventy other Ships, to which the _ 


Camden, Stowe, Holingſhead, Hakluyt, Monſon. See 
Sir William Monfon's ks, and compare them with the Apology 
of the Earl of Eſſex; as alſo with the Account given by Mr. Oldys, in 
his excellent Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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added ten Men of War, under Sir John Jan Duvemwoord, who 
was knighted in the former Expedition *. I hey failed. from 
Plymouth the ninth of July; but a Storm ariſing, they were 
forced back thither again, and did not fail the ſecond Time till 


the ſeventh of Augu/f. They did their beſt Endeavour to per- 
form the firſt Part of their Inſtructions, but finding it impracti- 


cable, they thought it beſt to ſteer for the Iſlands, which ac- 
cordingly _ did 
| ſprung a Maſt, which, however, did not hinder him, when he 


had repaired his Loſs, from proceeding to the Place of Ren- 
dezvous, which was the Ifland of Flores. He had ſcarce began 


to wood and water there, before the Earl of Eſſex ſent him 
Orders to follow him to Fayal, which Iſland the General 
himſelf intended to attempt. Raleigh obeyed him ; but not 
finding Eſſex on his Arrival, and perceiving that the People were 
ſecuring their Goods, throwing up Retrenchments, and making 
every other Preparation neceſſary for their Defence, he with the 
Advice of his Officers reſolved, in caſe Eſſex did not arrive in 

four Days, to attempt the Reduction of the Iſland, which ac- 


cordingly he performed; but though he got Reputation by this 
Exploit, yet he loſt the General's Friendſhip, ſo that thencefor- 
ward a Coldneſs prevailed, which afterwards encreaſed to open 


 ArrTeR Eſex's Arrival they failed together to Graczoſa, which 
immediately ſubmitted. Here the General intended to have ſtayed, 
and if he had done ſo, undoubtedly it had anſwered his Purpoſe, 
and he had taken the whole Spaniſh Fleet; but being a Perſon 
too eaſily wrought to alter his Purpoſes, he took another Method, 


which gave the Spaniards, who arrived the next Day, an Oppor- 


tunity of proceeding for Tercera, with the Loſs of no more than 
three Ships, which were taken by Sir William Monſon . The 


reſt of the Fleet, conſiſting of about thirty- ſeven Sail, arrived 


ſafely in the Port of Angra, which was well detended by ſeveral 
Forts, ſo that on mature Deliberation it was judged impracticable 
to attempt any Thing there with Succeſs 
Tux Earl of Eſex, vexed at this Diſappointment, reſolved 
to do ſomewhat before he returned, and therefore, landing, ſur- 
_ prized the Town of Villa Franca and plundered it, after which 
he reimbarked his Forces, and prepared for his return _ 
Camden, Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed, Hakluyt, Monſon. „ See 
Sir William Monſon's Rel Bou ow this Expedition, the Life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh before cited, and Stowe's Annals, p. 783. Bur- 


chet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 365. and all the old Hiſtorians before cited 
* See a copious Account of this Expedition written by Sir Arthur Gorges 


who was employed therein, in the ſourth Volume of Purchas's Pilgrim, 
1935. 


In this Voyage Sir Walter Raleigh's Ship 


; a — "NA. 3 8 if 


Ship, which fell into his 
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In his Paſſage he had the good Luck to take a very rich Spanif 

Fleet, miſtaking it for their own, and 
had taken another in the ſame manner, but for the Imprudence 
of a Dutch Captain, who firing haſtily upon them frighted her 


away. In the mean Time the Spaniards were meditating great 
Deſi 


ons. The Abſence of the Engl Fleet gave them an Op- 
portunity of fitting out their Squadrons from the Groyne and 
Ferral. With theſe they intended to have made a Deſcent in 


| Cormuall, and to have poſſeſſed themſelves of the Port of Fa- 
mouth, in which leaving a ſtrong Garriſon, they thought next 


of intercepting the Englis Fleet in their Return, when they 
knew it muſt be weakened by ſo rough and troubleſome an Ex- 
pedition, in which ſo long a Space of Time had been ſpent, 


and their Ships were to return ſo late in the Year. This Deſign, 
as it was wiſely laid, ſo it was well conducted; the Spaniſb Ad- 


miral joined his Squadrons as he intended, and proceeded with 


them to the Iſlands of Scilly, almoſt within Sight of our Shore. 


There he thought fit to call a Council of War, in order to 


= his Officers neceſſary Inſtructions as to the intended De- 
cent. But it ſo happened, that, while his Captains were on 


Board, a very high Storm aroſe, which hindered them a long 


Time from getting back to their reſpective Ships, and afterwards 


entirely ſeparated their Fleet, toſſing them to and fro, ſometimes 
on our Coaſt, ſometimes on their own. In this Storm eighteen 


Capital Ships were loſt, ſeveral forced into Enghiþs Ports were 
taken, and the Span;jh Admiral's Scheme thereby entirely diſ- 
concerted. Nor did our Fleet eſcape the Fury of this Tempeſt, 
but were terribly beaten ; however, theſe Ships being light and 
ſtrong, and manned by able Seamen, they with much ado 
reached our Weſtern Coaſt in the latter End of the Month of 
October d. The Compaſs of this Work, I confeſs ought to de- 
ter me from Digreſſions; but as the principal Intention of it is 


to give the Reader a juſt and impartial Notion of the Conduct 


of our Naval Affairs under every Reign, ſo I think myſelf obliged 
to make a few ſhort Reflections on the Facts before ſet down, 
in order to ſhew how little we ſtand indebted for our Safety to 
the Management of our own Commanders, or the Faults of our 


Enemies, and how much we owe to the Care of Divine Provi- 


dence, which a Heathen would have called the Fortune of Queen 
Elizabeth, © 85 „„ | 
Tar1s Expedition to the Azores might have proved, if well 
managed by us, the Ruin of the Spanifþ Power, and as it was 
En managed 


b Camden, Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed, Rapin. 
Vox. I. 8 
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managed, had well nigh been fatal to our own ; ſo much de- 
pends on the Conduct of Commanders, and ſo little Regard 
ought there to be had to Title and Quality, where the Safety of 
a Nation is at Stake. The Earl of Eſſex was choſen for this 
Command from Court Motives, ſuch as his Birth, Intereſt, and 
perſonal Accompliſhments, though he wanted almoſt all the 
Qualities requiſite for a Commander in chief. His Courage was 
hot and fierce, but not laſting or reſolute ; his Wit was quick, 
but his Judgment flow and unſettled ; and beſides all this he 
wanted Experience. Sir William Monſon, who went the Voyage 
with him, and who appears enough inclined to favour him, owns 
that their Miſcarriage was entirely owning to his Lordſhip's In- 
capacity, who was unable to form any right Reſolution of him- 
ſelf, or to purſue ſteadily any M-aſures recommended to him b 
thoſe who were more knowing than he c. Sir Walter Raleigh el 
into Diſgrace with him, and, as Sir William Monſon ſays, had 
ſmarted ſeverely, if the Earl had not been afraid of being called 
to an Account for it in England, and all this for doing his 
Duty, for performing the only important Service done in the 
whole Expedition. This demonſtrates, that the Earl had no 
View but his own particular Glory, and that the public Ser- 
vice was to be poſtponed whenever it came in Competition there- 
with. By this Management that Plate-Fleet eſcaped, which, if 


it had been taken, would have ruined the Spaniards and made | 


us. His ſubſequent Attempts to repair his own Honour, and to 
make a Shew of that Reſolution which he really had not, de- 
delayed the Return of the Fleet, and gave the Spaniſb Admiral 

an Opportunity of invading England, which an accidental Storm 

prevented. So much is due to Truth, and to the Intereſt of 
the Nation ; nor would I have this looked on as flowing from 
any Pique to the Memory of the Earl of Efſex, who was cer- 
tainly a popular Nobleman, endo ved with many Virtues : but 
where the Public ſuffers, an Hiſtorian ought to ſpare no Man, 
however ſupported by the Favour of his Prince, or the Folly 
of the People l. = „5 | 5 
In 1598, the Earl of Cumberland fitted out a Squadron of eleven 

Sail at his own Expence, with which he firſt attempted to intercept 
the Liſbon Fleet in its Paſſage to the Eaft-Indies. Being diſappointed 
in this, he ſailed to the Canaries, where he made a Deſcent - 
32 8 


© Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 191. * The Reader may 
be convinced of the Truth of what is above aſſerted, by comparing 


the Relation of Sir Arthur Gorges, before cited, with Sir William Mon- 


ſon's Account in his Naval Tracts, and what is ſaid on the ſame Sub- 
ject by Mr. Olyds, in his Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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the Iſland of Lancereta, plundered it, and then proceeded for 
America, where he promiſed himſelf great Things. The Place he 
fixed upon was the Iſland of Puerto Rico, where he landed, and 
took the Capital City with ſmall Loſs. This City he determined 
to keep, and therefore refuſed a very large Ranſom offered him 
by the Inhabitants, whom he turned out, and then thought of 
fortifying the Place, with an Intent to have cruiſed from thence 
upon the Spaniſh Coaſt ; but he was quickly convinced that the 
Deſign was impracticable, Diſeaſes ſpreading amongſt his Soldiers 
and Seamen to ſuch a Degree, that he was obliged to abandon 
his Conqueſt, and to return Home with Reputation rather than 
Reward ©. 


IN 1599, there was A great Fleet fitted out by the Queen's 


Command: but it ſeems rather with an Intent to watch the 
Spaniards, than to undertake any Enterprize of Importance ; 


fince after remaining about three Weeks in the Downs it was 


laid up again. Yet this Fleet had a great Effect upon Spain, and 
all the Powers in Europe, for it was drawn together in twelve 
Days Time, well-victualled, and thoroughly manned, which 


was improved ſince 1588 . The next Year, being 1600, Sir 
Richard Lewſon was ſent to intercept the Plate-Fleet, which De- 

ſign though it was well contrived and wiſely executed, yet failed t. 
In 1601, the fame Admiral was employed in Ireland, where he 
did good Service, in obliging the Spaniards, who had landed a 


conſiderable Body of Forces, to relinquiſh that Iſland d. In 
1602, the ſame Admiral in Conjunction with Sir Milliam Man- 


fon, was employed in an Expedition for intercepting the Galleons, 


which had infallibly taken Effect, if the Dutch had ſent their 


Squadron purſuant to their Engagements with the Queen !. 
Notwithſtanding this Diſappointment, they continued on the 
Coaſt of Portugal, and at length reſolved to attack a Galleon 


which lay with eleven Gallies in the Road of Cerimbra, which 


was one of the moſt gallant Exploits performed in the 
whole War, and therefore deſerves to be circumſtantially related. 
The Town of Cerimbra was large and well built with Free- 
ſtone, defended by a good Citadel well furniſhed with Artillery. 
Above the Town on the Top of a * ountain, ſtood an Abbey, 


fo fortifyed as to command the Place, the Citadel, and the Road. 


The 


Camden, Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed, Monſon, Burchet. f Sir 


William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 195. * Camden, Stowe, Holing- 
ſhead, Speed, Monſon. Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 
197. Camden, Holingſhead, 1 — IN 

2 


© ſhewed the Strength of our Maritime Power, and how much it 
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The Galleon was moored cloſe to the Shore, ſo as to defend by 
its Fire, part of the Citadel, and part of the Town: the Gal- 
lies had ſo flanked and fortified themſelves, that they were able 
to make a great Fire upon the Engliþ Fleet, without receiving 
any Damage themſelves, till ſuch Time as our Ships were juſt 
before the Town. Yet, in ſpite of this and many other Diſad- 
vantages, the Engliſh Admirals reſolved to attack them, which 
they did on the third of June. A Gale of Wind blowing freſh 
about ten in the Morning, the Admiral weighed, and made the 
Signal for an Attack. Ihe Vice-Admiral did the like, and ſoon 
after they fell upon the Enemy with great Fury ; and though 
the Spaniards defended Ln A with much Reſolution, yet 
in the End ſeveral of the Gallies were burnt, the Garriſon driven 
from the Caſtle, and the rich Galleon taken with about a Mil- 
lion of Pieces of * on Board *. This was the laſt great Ex- 
ploit performed by Sea in this Reign; for the Queen, now far 
in Years, and worn out with the Cares and Fatigues of Go- 
vernment, died on the 24th of March, in the forty-fifth Year of 
her Reign, and in the ſeventieth of her Life, when ſhe had ſet- 
tled the Proteſtant Religion throughout her Kingdom, had re- 
ſtored the Crown to its antient Reputation, ſupported her Allies 
with the greateſt Firmneſs, and humbled her Enemies, ſo as to 

compel them to think of Peace l. 
Hex Attention to Trade appears in many Inſtances, ſome of 
which it may not be amiſs to treat more particularly. The 
Merchants of the Hanſe-Toawns complained loudly in the begin- 
ning of her Reign, of the Treatment they had received in the 
Days of King Edward and Queen Mary; to which ſhe very 
prudently anſwered, That as ſhe would not innovate any Thing, /6 
ſhe would protect them ſtill in the Immunities and Condition . foe 
found them; which not contenting them, their Commerce was 
| ſoon after ſuſpended for a Time, to the great Advantage of Eng- 
li Merchants; for they tried what they could do themſelves 
herein: their Adventures and Returns proving ſucceſsful, they 
took the whole Trade into their own Hands, and fo divided 
themſelves to Staplers and Merchant-Adventurers ; the one re- 
ſiding conſtant at one Place, the other keeping their Courſe and 
adventuring to other Towns and States abroad, with Cloth and 
other Manufactures. This ſo nettled the Hanſe, that they de- 
viſed all the Ways that a diſcontented People could, to draw upon 
our new Staplers or Adventurers, the ill Opinion of other Na- 
/ tions 


* Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 199, 200, 201.” ! Camden, 
Lord Bacon in his Character of Queen Elizabeth, and in his Diſcourſe 
of Peace and War, Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed, Rapin. 
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tions and States; but that proving of too ſmall a Force to ſtop 


the Current of ſo ſtrong a Trade as they were now run into, 
they reſorted to ſome other ; whereupon they applied themſelves 
to the Emperor, as being a Body incorporated into the Empire; 
and upon Cmplaint, obtained Ambaſladors to the Queen, to 
mediate the Buſineſs, but they returned reinfecta. Hereupon 
the Queen cauſed a Proclamation to be publiſhed, that the Mer- 
chants of the Hans, ſhould be entreated, and uſed as all other 


Strangers in her Dominions, in Point of Commerce, without 
any Mark of Diſtinction. At laſt, the Hanſe-Towns prevailed fo 


far as to gain an Imperial Edict, whereby the Engliꝶ Merchants 
were prohibited all Commerce in the Empire; this was anſwered 
by a Proclamation, in Conſequence of which, ſixty Sail of their 
Ships were taken in the River of Liſlon, laden with contraband 
Goods for the Uſe of the Spaniards. "Theſe Ships the Queen 
intended to have reſtored, as deſiring to have compromiſed all 
Differences with theſe trading Cities; but when ſhe was informed 


that a general Aſſembly was held at the City of Lubect, in or- 
der to concert Meaſures for 2 Englis Trade, ſhe 


cauſed the Ships and their Cargoes to be confiſcated; only two 


of them were releaſed to carry Home the News, and that the 
Queen had the greateſt Contempt imaginable for all their Pro- 
ceedings. After this, Segiſmund King of Poland interpoſed in 


their Behalf, ſending hither an Ambaſlador who talking in a 


high Stile the Queen, in her anſwer, told him plainly, that the 


King his Maſter made no right Eſtimate of his own Power, 
and that himſelf was very little fit for the Employment in which 
ſhe found him”. Thus we were ridded for ever of Foreign 
Factors, and our own Merchants eſtabliſhed in the Right of 
managing our own Commerce. In the latter End of her * 
ſome Diſputes happening with the King of Denmark, and he 
ſeizing the Englifs Ships that were in his Ports, the Queen ſent 
one Dr. Parkins to demand Satisfaction; which he did in fo 
peremptory a Stile, that the Dane was glad to compound the 
Matter for forty thouſand Dollars, which he paid her Majeſty, 
and which ſhe cauſed to be divided among the Merchants who 
were injured *. „ ©. 25 
TukEsE are Inſtances of her Care in obtaining Redreſs of 
Grievances in foreign Countries, even in the moſt perillous 
Time, and when her Affairs were in the utmoſt Embarraſment. 
As to her Care of Trade and Navigation in her own Dominions, 
we 


n Camden, Stowe, Molloy de jure maritimo, Book i. cap. 12. 
* Stowe's Annals, p. 787. 8 | | 
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we already mentioned many particulars ; however, it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that in 1563, an Act was made for the better Re- 
gulation, Maintenance, and Increaſe of the Navy; and in 1566, 
there was a Law to enable the Maſter, Wardens, and the 
Aſſiſtants of the Trinity-Houſe, to ſet up Beacons and Sea- 
Marks”. The fame Year there paſſed an Act tor incorporating, 
and more effectually eſtabliſhing the Company of Merchant- 
Adventurers %. In 1581, there paſſed an Act for the Increaſe 
of Mariners, and for the Maintainance of Navigation, and more 
eſpecially, for repairing the Trade to Iceland, which began then 
to decay, and in which there had bzen employed annually up- 
wards of two hundred Sail of ſtout Ships. In 1585, the 
Quzen erected by her Letters Patent, a new Company for the 
Management of the Trade to Barbary*; and in the Year 1600, 
ſhe incorporated a Society of Merchants trading to the Zaft-[n- 
dies , whence the preſent Ea/t-India Company is derived, as 
will be hereafter ſhewn. Beſides theſe Marks of her Royal Fa- 
vour, and ſtrict Attention to the Commerce of her Subjects, 
the Queen afforded others continually, by ſending Envoys and 
Agents to the Czar, to the Shah of Per ſia, to ſeveral other Prin- 
ces in the Eaft-Indies, and in ſhort, wherever her Interpoſition 
could be of any Uſe to open, to promote, or recover any 
Branch of Traffic, as appears by all the Hiſtories that are ex- 
tant of her Reign .. 

TH1s Diſpoſition in the Queen, excited a like Spirt through- 
out the whole Nation. Not only Perſons bred to Trade, and 
ſome of the middle Gentry of the Kingdom, launched out into 
_ Expeditions for Diſcoveries, and planting new-found Countries, 

but even Perſons of the firſt Diſtinction, became Encouragers 
and Adventurers in theſe Deſigns, ſuch as the Lord Treaſurer 

Burleigb, the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of Leicęſter, &c. and 
ſome of them actually engaged in the Execution of ſuch Pro- 
jets, ſuch as the Earls of Cumberland, Eſſex, and Southampton, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Richard Greenville, Sir Humphry Gilbert, 
Sir Robert Dudley, &c. and therefore we need not wonder at 
the ſurprizing Increaſe of our Maritime Power, or the Num- 
ber of remarkable Undertakings of this Sort, within ſo ſhort a 
Period of Time. Let us mention only a few. In 1575, Sir 


Hump 
dee the Statute, Anno 1 Eliz. cap. 5. ? Anno 8 Eliz. cap. 
13, * Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. i. p. 394  * An. 22 Eliz. cap. 
7. * Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 114. * Dated at Weſtminſter, 


Dec. 31. A. R. 43, and recited at large in Purchas, vol. i. lib. iii. p. 
144. » Camden, Bacon, Oſborne, Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed, 
Rapin. » Hakluyt's, Monſon's, and Purchas's Collections conſiſt 
chiefly of Inſtances of this Sort. | 
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Humphry Gilbert attempted the Diſcovery of a North-Weſt Paſ- 
ſage. In 1577, Sir Martin Forbiſher ſought one to the North 
Eaſt *. Pet and Jackman failed on a like Deſign in 1580, by 
the Direction of the Governor of the Company of Merchant- 
Adventurers 7. An Expedition was undertaken at a great Ex- 
pence by Sir Humphry Gilbert, in order to ſettle Florida ; nor did 
it miſcarry through any Error of the Undertaker :. The great 
Sir Malter Raleigh would have ſettled Virginia in 1584, if Pru- 
dence, Induſtry, and public Spirit could have effected it; but 
though he failed in the Extent, yet he was not totally defcated 
in his Hopes, ſince he laid the r of that Settlement 
which hath ſince ſucceeded ſo happily. But it is now Time to 
ſpeak of thoſe great Men by whorn theſe celebrated Actions 
were atchieved ; and firſt of 1 5 


CHARLES HOWARD, Baron of Effingham, after- 
wards Earl of Nottingbam, Knight of the Garter, 
and Lord High-Admiral of England. 


TYJE have already ſeen two Brothers of this Illuſtrious Family of 
W Howard, ſucceſſively Lord High-Admirals, and we are now | 
to ſpeak of another Howard, who arrived by Merit at the fame 
high Honour, 'and was alſo the Son of a Lord High-Admiral of 
England. He was born in the Year 15 36, in the latter End 
of the Reign of King Henry VIII. his Father having the Title 
only of Lord William Howard», His Mother's Name was 
Margaret, the Daughter of Sir Thomas Gamage, of Glamorgan- 
ſhire. His Father being raiſed to the Title of Baron of ZEffing- 
ham, and Admiral, this Son ſerved under him in ſeveral Expe- 
ditions, till the Acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, when he was 
about twenty-two Years of Age. His Father coming into great 
Favour with that Princeſs, he enjoyed a Share of it, and in 
1559, was ſent over into France, to compliment King Charles 
IX. who had juſt aſcended that Throne 4. Nine Years after- 
wards, he was General of the Horſe, in the Expedition made 
by the Earl of JYarwick, againſt the Earls of Northumberland 
and Weſtmore/and, who had taken Arms in the North, and in 1 
cruſhing whoſe Rebellion he was very active“. In the follow- 4 
ng A 


— D — — 


* Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 32. Ibid. vol. i. p. 445. See 
a full Account of this Matter in Sir George Peacham's Relation who 
was concerned therein. _ a See the Lives of Sir Edward, and Sir 
Thomas Howard, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, and uncle to this noble 
Lord. d Baronagium Angliæ, p. 34. MS. © Dugdale's Baro- 
nage, &c. © Camden. Annal. E 54. © Holingſhead, p. 1213. 
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Ing Year, he commanded a Squadron of Men of War, which, 


as we before noted, the Queen was pleaſed ſhould eſcort Anne 
of Auſtria, Daughter to the Emperor Maximilian, to the Coaſt 


of Spain. In 1571, he was choſen to Parliament as Knight of 


the Shire for the County of Surry, and very ſoon after ſucceeded 
his Father in his Title and Eſtate, who died Fanuary 12, 1572, 
in the great Office of Lord Privy-Seal, and highly in the Queen's 
Favour 8. 
Tue Queen diſtinguiſhed the Son as ſhe had done the Fa- 
ther, by raiſing him to the higheſt Offices in the Kingdom; 
not haſtily but by a due Progreſſion. He became Chamberlain 
of the Houſhold, an Office which his Father had enjoyed, and 
on the 24th of April, 1573, he was elected Knight of the 
Garter *. Some of the Writers of thoſe Times ſay, that he 
was raiſed to check Leicefter's Greatneſs ; which is thus far pro- 
bable, that they were certainly the moſt oppoſite People in the 
World in their Tempers i. For whereas Leiceſter was a deep 
Diſſembler, exceſſively ambitious, and one who ſought to govern 
all Things; the Lord Chamberlain on the other Hand, was an 
open, generous, public ſpirited Man, in the good Graces of the 
Queen, from his known Affection to her Perſon, and exceed- 
ingly popular, as well on account of his Hoſpitality, Aﬀabi- 
lity, and other good Qualities, as for the Sake of his Family. 
When therefore the Earl of Lincoln died, in 1585, the Queen 
immediately determined to raiſe the Lord Effingham to the Poſt of 
High Admiral, which ſhe did, with the general Approbation 
of her Subjects, and much to the Satisfaction of the Seamen, 
by whom he was exceſſively beloved *. | 
WHEN the Spaniards had ſpent three Years in preparing their 
Armada, the Queen willingly entruſted the Care of herſelf and 
the Nation, to this noble 1 of whoſe Conduct, and whoſe 
Fortune ſhe had equal Hopes. We have already ſeen how hap- 
pily that important Conteſt ended for the Honour of this Na- 
tion: here, therefore, we are to ſpeak only of what was perſo- 
nally performed by the Admiral. As ſoon as he knew that the 
| Spaniſh Fleet was ready to fail, he put to Sea, and continued 
cruizing for ſome Time, till the Court having recei ved Advice 
that the Spaniards would be unable to make any Attempt that 
Year, and the Lateneſs of the Seaſon rendering this probable, 
Secretary MWalſinglam wrote to him, directing, that four of the 
largeſt Ships ſhould be ſent into Port, and the Seamen diſcharged, 


to 


Camden. Annal. 220, 221. 8 Holin ſhead, p. 1257. h 8 


den, Stowe, Holingſhead, Spreg. i Lloyd's State-Wotthics, p. 
236. * Camden, Annal. p. 451. 


and Prudence, that the Victory was ſo great; and ſuch as have 
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to ſave Expence. The Admiral wrote back to excuſe his not 
obeying this Direction, and in the cloſe of 115 Letter, deſired, 
that if his Reaſons were thought inſufficierit, the Ships might 
remain at his Expence . When he received Intelligence from 
Captain Fleming of the Approach of the Spaniþ Fleet, and faw 
of what mighty Conſequence it was to get out what few Ships 
were ready in the Port of Plymouth, he, to encourage others, 
not only appeared and gave Orders in every Thing himſelf, but 
wrought alſo with his own Hand, and with fix Ships only got 
the firſt Night out of Plymouth ; and the next Morning, having 
no more than thirty Sail, and thoſe the ſmalleſt of the Fleet, at- 
tacked the Spaniſh Navy n. He ſhewed his Conduct and Pru- 


dence by diſpatching his Brother- in- law, Sir Edward Hobby, to 


the Queen, to inform her of the great Diſproportion between 
the Enemy's Force and his own, to deſire her to make the 
proper Diſpoſition of her Land- Forces, for the Security of the 


| Coaſt, and to haſten as many Ships as poſſible to his Aſſiſtance 


His Valour he diſcovered in the repeated Attacks he made on a 


| ſuperior Enemy, and the Excellency of his cool Temper ap- 
m in his paſſing a whole Night in the Midſt of the Spaniſb 
1 


eet, and retiring as ſoon as he had Light enough to diſcover 
his own, without Loſs e. It was owing to his Magnanimity 


ſuggeſted that it might have been till greater, readily acknow- 
ledge that this did not happen through any Fault of the Admi- 
ral's, who always ſhewed the utmoſt Alacrity in his Country's 
Service v. The Queen acknowledged his Merit in the moſt 
honourable Terms, and, though extremely frugal, rewarded him 
with a Penſion for Life 2 and at his Requeſt, granted a Pardon 
and a Penſion to Captain Fleming, the Pyrate, who firſt brought 
the News of the Spaniſh Fleet's being on our Coaſts ; which I 
mention to ſhew how careful this great Man was, that the Merits 
of meaner Perſons ſhould not be overlooked . bg: 
In 1596, he commanded in chief at Sea, as the Earl of E/- 
ſex did at Land, the Forces ſent againſt Spain, and was at very 
great Expence in providing for that Expedition. His Prudence 
and Moderation, as well as his great Experience and Reputa- 


tion amongſt the Seamen and Soldiers, were the principal Cauſes 
of the Succeſs the Engliſh met with in that Attempt ; and his 


Conduct 


! Camden. Annal. p. 720. *FSee the Account of this Victory printed 
in the firſt Volume of Hakluyt's Collection. Stowe's Annals, p. 747. 
* Hakluyt, Vol. i. p. 597. ? See the Reflections made by Sir Wil- 
liam Monſon on this Action, in his Naval Tracts. 2 Camden, 


Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed. r Stowe's Annals, p. 795. 
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Conduct throughout the whole was ſo wiſe and fortunate, that 
upon his Return Home, the Queen on the twenty-ſecond of 


October the ſame Year, advanced him to the Dignity and Title 
of Earl of Nottingham, (being deſcended from the Family of 


Mowbrar, whereof ſome had been Earls of that County) the 


Reaſons whereof are thus inſerted in his Patent *. 


_ « THAT, by the Victory obtained Anno 1588, he had ſe- 
& cured the Kingdom of England from the Invaſion of Spain, 


and other impending Dangers ; and did alſo, in Conjunction 


©. with our dear Couſin Robert Earl of Eſſex, ſeize by Force 


< the Ifle, and ſtrongly fortified City of Cadiz, in the far- 
c theſt Part of Spain; and did likewiſe entirely rout and defeat 
& another Fleet of the King of Spain, prepared in that Port againſt 
_ « this Kingdom.” —An honourable Preamble ! but leſs needful in 

that Reign than in any other, ſince it was well known that 
Queen Elizabeth arg not with Titles till they were deſerved, 
and where ſhe knew the Public Voice would approve her Fa- 
vour, as in this Caſe it did ; for the Earl of Nottingham, on his 


firſt going to the Houſe of Peers, was received with unuſual 


Marks of Joy, ſufficiently teſtifying how worthy the beſt Judges 
eſteemed him of his new Dignity, to which the Queen ſhort!y 
after added another, making him Juſtice-Itinerant of all the Fo- 
refts South of Trent for Life. i 
Tux next great Service in which the Earl of Nottingham was 
employed, was in 1599, when the State was in very great 


* On the one Side the Spaniards ſeemed to meditate a 
new Invaſi 


| ion, and ſome conceived they were on the very Point 
of executing it, having aſſembled a great Fleet at the Groyne, 
on Board of which many Engl;& Fugitives were directed to re- 
= On the other Hand, the Earl of Eſex, who was then 
Lieutenant of Ireland, acted in a ſtrange manner, treating 

with the Rebels he was ſent to reduce, and forming ſome De- 


ſigns of employing the Troops, with the Command of which he 


was entruſted by the Queen, to the Diſturbance of her Govern- 
ment. Her Majeſty, who always placed her Safety in being too 
quick for her Enemies, iſſued her Orders to the City of London, 
to furniſh immediately ſixteen Ships for the Reinforcement of the 
Navy, and fix thoufand Men for the Service by Land. The 
like Directions being ſent into other Parts of the Kingdom, 
ſuch a Fleet and ſuch an Army were drawn together, in a Fort- 
night's Space, as took away all Appearance of Succeſs from fo- 
' reign and domeſtic Enemies; and to ſhew the Confidence wy 

| ad 


* Pat. 39 Eliz. p. 3. t Pat. 39 Eliz. p. 1. 
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had in the Admiral's Fidelity and Capacity, ſhe was pleaſed to 
repoſe in him the Sole and ſupreme Command both of Fleet and 


; Army, with the High Title of Logpd LIE UT EN aT GENE 


RAL OF ALL ENGLAND, an Office unknown to ſucceeding 
Times, and which he held with almoſt Regal Authority for the 
Space of fix Weeks, being ſometimes with the Fleet in the 
Downs, and ſometimes on Shore with the Forces u. 

THe unfortunate Earl of Eſſex having taken a ſudden Re- 
ſolution to leave his Command in Tre and return to Eng- 


land, the Queen thought fit to puniſh this Contempt with a 


ſhort Reſtraint, and afterwards ſeemed inclined to have received 


him = into Favour ; but he, either hurried on by his own raſh 


Diſpoſition, or inſtigated thereto by ſome deſperate Perſons about 
him, attempted to raiſe a Force — to have compelled the 
Queen to do what he thought expedient, and failing in this, retired 
with ſuch as were about him to Eſex-Houſe in the Strand, 
where he fortified himſelf and confined the Chancellor, the Chief 
Juſtice of England, and other Privy Counſellors ſent by the 
Queen to enquire into the Grievances he pretended. This was 
on the 8th of February 1600 ; and the Queen ſaw herſelf (in 
the Decline of her Life, and after ſhe had triumphed over fo- 
reign Forces, in the utmoſt Peril, from an afluming Favourite, 
who owed all his Credit to her Kindneſs, and who had thus 
attempted a Rebellion in her Capital) on the Point of being im- 
priſoned or depoſed. In this perillous Situation ſhe had Re- 
courſe to the Loyalty of her People, and to the Courage and 
Conduct of her Nobility, giving the Command of all to the 
Lord Admiral, who ſhe often ſaid was born to ſerve and to 
fave his Country. He performed on this Occaſion, as on all 
others, the utmoſt the Queen could expect ; for he reduced the 
Earl of E Jex to ſuch Diſtreſs, that he was content to yield him- 
ſelf, and when he had ſo done, the Lord High Admiral treated. 
him with all the Lenity and Kindneſs poſſible *. The ſame Year 
the Admiral was appointed one of the Commiſhoners for execut- 
ing the Office of Earl-Marſhal of England *; and to him, upon 
ter Death-Bed the Queen was pleaſed to declare her Intention 

as to the Succeſſion in Favour of the King of Scots v. 
Upon the Acceſſion of King James, he not only retained 
his great Office, and was honoured with a large Share — that 
. rince's 


Camden. Annal. p. 794. Stowe's Annals, p. 778. Holingſhead, 
Speed, Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts. Stowe, Holingſhead, 
Speed, Camden, Sir Walter Raleigh's Life by Mr. Olyds. x Pat 
44 Eliz. p. 14. in dorſo. Camden, &c. 5 
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Prince's Confidence, but was likewiſe made Choice of to officiate 
as Lord High Steward at the Ceremony of the Coronation :-. 
Soon after this he was named Ambaſſador to the Court of Spain, 
for the Concluſion of a ftrit Intercourſe of Friendſhip with 
that Crown, in Purſuance of the Treaty made at London the 
eighteenth of Augu/# 1604, wherein alſo his Lordſhip was an 
a Commiſſioner. It was very requiſite that much State 
| ſhould be kept up in this Embaſly ; and therefore the Earl of 
Nattingham was thought of, not as a Man of very great For- 
tune, but from the known Generofity of his Temper, and the 
Number of his Dependants, who were content to accompany 
him in this Voyage. Accordingly he ſet out for Spain, with 
a Retinue wherein were fix Peers, and fifty Knights, and for 
the Support of this great Train, he had an Appointment of 
fifteen thouſand Pounds, which fell, however, very far ſhort of 
his Expences. During the Time that he reſided at the Court 
of King Philip III. he was treated with the utmoſt Deference 
and Reſpet, maintained his Dignity, and did Honour to the 
Nation. At his Departure the King of Spain made him as many 
| Preſents as amounted to twenty thouſand Pounds . 
O his Return he was not fo well received at Court as he 
had Reaſon to expect; which was by no means owing to his ill 
Conduct, or to the King's, himſelf being injured, and his 
Maſter abuſed, by falſe Reports, that the Admiral, while in 
Spain, had aſſumed more State, and ated with leſs Precaution 
than became him d. However, he quickly recovered his Maſter's 
good Graces, attended on the Lady Elizabeth when ſhe was 
married to the Elector Palatine, and afterwards convoyed her 
with the Royal Navy to Fluſhing ©. This was the laſt Service 
he did his Country in that Capacity ; for being now grown 
very old and infirm, it was thought expedient that he ſhould 
reſign his Office to the new Favourite Villiers, then Earl, and 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham. Some of the Memoir-W riters of 
thoſe Days treat this Matter in a Way prejudicial to the King's 


Memory, * * for Buckingham, and not much to the Reputa- 


tion of the Earl of Nottingham d. It appears, however, upon 
due Conſideration, that moſt of theſe Stories are very ill found- 
ed, and that in Reality the Earl of Nottingham laying down his 
Poſt, after he had enjoyed it with great Honour thirty-two 


Years, | 


2 Pat. 1 Jac. I. p. 18. See the ſecond Volume of Winwood's 


Memorials, p. — d Ibid. p. 91, 92. © Wilſon's Life of 
King James in Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 690, 
I 4 See the Writer mentioned, and the Court Cha- 


racter of King James, by Sir A. W. p. 123. 
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Years, was neither uneaſy to him, nor capable of fixing any 
Diſgrace on his Maſter. The Propoſition came firſt from 
himſelf, and was very eaſily agreed to. His Eſtate was not 
great, and he had lately married a young Wife, the Daughter 
of the Earl of Murray, for whom he was deſirous of providing 1 
as well as ſor her Children. The Terms, therefore, on which 
he conſented to reſign, were theſe, that a Debt of eighteen 
hundred Pounds due from him to the Crown ſhould be remit- 
ted ©, that he ſhould have an annual Penſion of a thouſand © 
Pounds ; and that, as Earl of Nottingham, according to the 
Deſcent of his Anceſtors, he ſhould fit in the Houſe, and not 
as a new- made Peer . Theſe Terms were quickly adjuſted. 
The Duke went in Perſon to ſee him, and to return him 
Thanks for reſigning in his Favour, at the ſame Time that he 
made the young Counteſs a Preſent of extraordinary Value, he 
carried his Reſpect to this venerable old Man as far as poſſible, 
calling him always Father, and bending his Knee when he ap- 
| proached him. Beſides all this, Sir Robert Manſel who had been 
| once the Earl of Nottingham's menial Servant, but then Vice-Ad- 
miral during Pleaſure, by the Favour of the Duke had that 
. Office confirmed to him for Life by Patent, which his old 
| Maſter took ſo kindly, that, aged and infirm as he was, he made 
x Buckingham a Viſit to return him Thanks b. On the whole, 
5 therefore, there ſeems to be nothing diſhonourable in this Tranſ- 
5 action; for all Parties were ſerved, and all ſeem to have been 
3 content. What is ſaid to the contrary, flows — from 
* a Deſire of prejudicing the World againſt the Memory of Men, 
1 from Surmiſes and Conjectures; a Method of all others the 
© moſt deſtructive of the End and Fruit of Hiſtory, which 
1 ought to diſcover the Truth, and thereby inſtruct ſuch as pe- 
Id ruſe it. 0 


id Tux remaining Years of his Life were ſpent by the Earl of 
of Nottingham in honourable Eaſe and Retirement to the Time of 


I | his Deceaſe, which happened on the fourteenth of December, 
a- 1024, when he was cighty-cight Years old i. He was a Per- 
on ſon extremely graceful in his Appearance, of a juſt and honeſt 
. Diſpoſition, incapable either of coun bad Things, or ſeeing 


his them done without expoſing them. His ſteady Loyalty to the N 
wo Crown preſerved his Reputation unſtained, and his Fortune un- p 
IS, e | TT | hurt, | 
od's * Camden's Annals of Kin James, p. 651, 653. f 1 


e of Coquinariæ, p. 169. s Camden's Annals of King James, p. 653. 
290,  Aulicus Coquinariz, p. 170. i From a MS. Ca c 
ba- Nobility deceaſed, in the Reign of King James I. 
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hurt, when the reſt of his Family were in the utmoſt Danger k. 
Queen Elizabeth knew and valued his Integrity, and preferred 
his Candour to the Policy of ſome of her greateſt Favourites. 
She had a peculiar Felicity in ſuiting Men's Employments to their 
Capacities ; and this never appeared more clearly than on thoſe 
Occaſions wherein ſhe made Choice of this Nobleman, whoſe 
Courage no _ could daunt, whoſe Fidelity no Temptation 
could corrupt. Ir 

| cence, as much as he did Hoſpitality in private Life, keepir 
ſeven ſtanding Houſes, as Dr. Fuller phraſes it, at once l. 1 
is true, we meet with oppoſite Accounts of this Lord, his 


Character and Conduct, eſpecially in the latter Part of his Life; 


but as theſe are only in private Letters, written by one ap- 
parently prejudiced againſt him of whom he ſpeaks ; and as 
the rough Soldier-like Behaviour of Elizabeths active Times 
ſuited little with the ſtiff and ſolemn Air of the Stateſmen in 
King James's Court, we need not wonder, that among theſe 
the Earl of Nottingham met with ſome Detractors ®. His 


Actions are ſufficient to ſilence Envy, and to enervate the Credit 


of malicious Cenſures. He who beat the Spanih Armada, 
equi a Fleet ſufficient to aſſert the Sovereignity of the Sea 
in a Fortnight's Time, and by his Preſence alone diſpirited the 
Earl of Eſſex s Adherents, muſt have been a very extraordinary 
Man, though we ſhould grant his Enemies, that he was not very 
learned, expreſſed himſelf a little bluntly, and, though a Man 
of ſo high Quality, had little or no Tincture of thoſe Arts 

which are peculiar to a Court. 1 POE 
I have placed his Memoirs here, becauſe, though he died in 
the Reign of King James, he ſpent his Life in the Service of 
Queen Elizabeth. He was indeed the King's Ambaſſador in 
> cog but as he is celebrated for being an able Admiral, rather 
1 a great Stateſman, I thought it but juſt to place his Me- 
moirs where they might do him moſt Honour. For the ſame 
Reaſon I refer thoſe of Sir Walter Raleigh to the ſucceeding 
Reign, becauſe the laſt Action of his Life, and that which 
led to his unfortunate Death, fell out, under King 7amc:. 
But it is Time to reſume the Thread of our Diſcourſe, and to 
proceed to an Account of ß 5 1 
os dir 


k Camden, Sir Robert Naunton in his Fragmenta Regalia, Lloyd's 
State-Worthies, p. 751.  *! Worthies, Surry, p. 84. m The 

Neader will find enough of this in a Letter of the Earl of Northamp- 
ton to Sir Charles Cornyallis, Ambaſſador in Spain, Winwood's Me- 
Mmorials, vol. ii. p. 91. FO 
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Sr HUMPHRY GILBERT, Miigbt, an eminent 
- Seaman, and great Diſcoverer. 


THIS Gentleman was deſcended of a very ancient and ho- 
nourable Family in Devonſhire, ſeated there at leaſt as early, 
and, if ſome Writers are to be Credited, even before the Con- 
qu 2. His Father's Name was Otho Giibet, of Greenway, 
{q; his Mother, Catherine Daughter of Sir Philip Champernon, 
of Modbury, in the ſame County, who afterwards married 
Malter Raleigh, of Fardel, Eſq; and by him was Mother to the 
famous Sir Walter Raleigh, half Brother to the Gentleman of 
whom we are now writing *®. He was but a ſecond Son, 
—_ his Father, having a good Eſtate, left him a conſider- 
able Fortune. It was to his Mother's Care that he owed an 
excellent Education, which enabled him to make the Figure he 
did in the World, and to diſtinguiſh himſelf in an Age fruit- 
ful of great Men ©. His Genius naturally led him to & Study 
of Coſmography, Navigation, and the Art of War ; which he 
improved by a diligent Application, as well as by continual 
Practice; for he ventured himſelf early in the Service of his 
Country, and acquired a great Reputation from his Actions, 
f before he ſet any of his great Projects on Foot 9. 
4 THe firſt Place wherein he was taken Notice of for his ripe 
$ 


Judgment, as well as for his daring Courage, was in the Ex- 
pedition to Newhaven, wherein he behaved with ſo much Pru- 
dence, and his Attempts were attended with ſo great Succeſs, 

that, though then but a young Man, he was much talked of, 
of and raiſed hig Expectations in all who knew him. In ſeveral 
ai Expeditions ::ndertaken in thoſe troubleſome Times, he added to 
his Fortune as well as to his Fame; and being always ready, both 


* in Diſcourſe and with his Pen, to render a Reaſon for his own 
ow Conduct, and to apologize for others, he came to be conſidered 
5 by ſome of the moſt eminent Perſons in the Court of Queen 


Elizabeth, as one capable of rendering his Country great Ser- 
vice, particularly in Ireland, where Men of true Abilities were 
much wanted ©. Their Conceptions concurring with Mr. 
Gilbert's Views, and with that Ambition of making himſelf 


Sir known by great Atchievements, which was the ruling 3 
yd's | tn | 5 
The Collection of Arms, &c. of the ancient Families in Devonſhure, 
my” by Sir J. Northcote, Bart. MS. bd Sir William Pole's Deſcription 
Mc- of Devonſhire. © See the Dedication of Mr. Hooker's Diſ- 
courſe of Sir John Gilbert. « Sir William Monſon's Naval 


Tracts. * Lloyd's State-Worthies, p. 626. 
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of his Mind, he accepted the Offers that were made him, and 
paſſing over into that Iſland, became Preſident of Munſter, 
where he performed great Things with a Handful of Men, and 
became more dreaded by the Jriſ, than any Englibman em- 
ployed in that Service. By his Induſtry and Addreſs, he com- 
poſed the Stirs raiſed by the Mac Carthies, and by his Valour and 
Activity, drove the Butlers out of his Province, when they 
ſwerved from their Duty. He likewiſe forced James Fitz- 
Morris, the greateſt Captain amongſt the Iriß, to abandon his 
Country i, and ſeek for Safety abroad, and performed many 
other Things in Conjunction with his Brother Sir Walter Ra- 
| leigh, which would well deſerve to be recorded here, if the Li- 
mits of this Work would permit, or if they fell in with my 
Defign : but as we mention him only as a Seaman, it will be 
unneceſſary to dwell on ſuch Actions of his Life, as have no 
Relation to that Character; and therefore let us haſten to the 
Propoſals he made for diſcovering a Paſſage by the North to the 
Indies, in which he laboured as rationally and as affiduouſly, 
though at the ſame Time as unſucceſsfully, as any Man in the 
Age in which he lived. 8 DE | 
Ir is not very clear, whether this Gentleman had acquired 
the Honour of Knighthood, before his Return out of Ireland, 
or not: there are Authorities on both Sides ® ; but I incline to 
think, that he received that Honour from Sir Henry Sidney, De- 
puty of Ireland, about the Year 1570, and that he did not come 
over to England till ſome Years afterwards b. The firſt Diſ⸗ 
covery he made both of his Knowledge, and of his Intentions, 
was in his Diſcourſe to prove that there is a North-Weſt Paſ- 
ſage to the Eaſt- Indies, which was firſt printed in the Year 
1576, though I conceive it was written ſome time before . It 
is a very plain, methodical, and judicious Piece ; and at the 
_ Cloſe of it, there is an Account of another Treatiſe of Naviga- 
tion, which he had written and intended to publiſh, and which 
is now probably loſt. The Deſign of this Diſcourſe was, in 
all Probability, to ſtir up a Spirit of Diſcovery in his Country- 
men, and to facilitate a Deſign he had formed, for planting un- 
| known Countries, as well as for the Diſcovery of this North - 
Weſt Paſſage ; for that he ſtill had this, among other * in 
| | Y | ö 1eW, 


f Stowe's Annals, p. 812. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, &c. 
t Prince's Worthies of Devonſhire, wherein he firſt places his Knight- 
hood, A. D. 1570, afterwards 1577 ; but in both aſſerts from Sir 
William Pole's MS. that it was conferred by Queen Elizabeth, p. 327. 
> Supply of Iriſh Chronicles by Hooker, p. 132. 1 This Trea- 
tiſe is hill preſerved in Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. iu. p. 11. 


ever, was not his Caſe n. 


that though his Patent was perpetual, yet there was a Clauſe 
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View, is plain from the Letters Patent granted to his Brother 
Adrian Gilbert, in 1583. For the preſent, however, he ad- 


hered to his Deſign of Planting, and with that View, procured 


from the Queen an ample Patent, dated at JPe/ftminſter, June 
11, 1578, wherein he had full Power given him to undertake 


the Weſtern Diſcovery of America, and to inhabit and poſſeſs 
any Lands hitherto unſettled by Chriſtian Princes or their Sub- 
jects k. 


IMMEDIATELY on the procuring theſe Letters Patent, Sir 


Humpbry applied himſelf to the getting Partners in ſo great an 


Undertaking, wherein at firſt he ſeemed to be very ſuccefsful, 


his Reputation for Knowledge being very great, and his Credit 


as a Commander, throughly eſtabliihed; yet, when the Project 


came to be executed, _ flew off from their Agreements, 
leet was prepared, ſeparated them 


and others, even after the 
ſelves, and choſe to run their own Fortunes in their own Way l. 


Theſe Misfortunes, however, did not hinder Sir Humphry from 


2 his Scheme, in which alſo he was ſeconded by his 
rother Sir Walter Raleigh, and a few other Friends of un- 
ſhaken Reſolution. With theſe, he failed to Newfoundland, 


where he continued but a ſhort Time, and being then com- 
lled to return, he in his Paſſage home, met with ſome Spaniſh 
eſſels, from whom he cleared himſelf with great Difficulty. 


This ſeems to have been in the Summer of 1579 ; but we have 


a very dark Account of it, without Dates or Circumſtances, 
further than thoſe which have been already given w. Yet his 
Miſcarriage in this his firſt Undertaking, was far from diſ- 


couraging him ; for after his Return, he went on as chearfully 
as he had done before, in procuring freſh Aſſiſtance for com- 


pleating what he intended, and for promoting Chriſtian Know- 
ledge, by the means of Engliſb Settlements, in undiſcovered 
Lands. This Conduct of his is ſufficient to ſhew, not only 


the Steadineſs of his Courage, but the Extent of his Credit, 
ſince after ſuch a Diſappointment, another Commander would 
ſcarce have got any Adventurers to join with him; which how- 


Oxz Thing which haſtened his ſecond Expedition, was this, 
* 


k This Patent is alſo extant in Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 135. 1 See 
Mr. Hayes's Account in Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 145. See the Life 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, by Mr. Oldy's, p. 12. As appears by 
Sir George Peckham's Relation of Sir Humphry's Voyage. Hakluyt, 
vol. iii. p. 165. — e 
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it, by which it was declared void, in caſe no Poſſeſſion was taken 
within the Space of fix Years. This Term drawing to a. Cloſe, 
Sir Humphry in the Spring of the Year 1583, haſtened his Friends 
in their Preparations, ſo as by the firſt of June, his little Fleet 
was in a Readineſs to fail. It conſiſted of five Ships. I. The 
Deligbt, of the Burthen of 120 Tons, Admiral, in which went 
the General, Sir Humphry Gilly, and under him Captain Wil-. 
liam Winter, II. The Bark, Raleigh, a ſtout new Ship, of 
200 Tons, Vice-Admiral, built, manned, and viQualled at 
the Expence of Sir Walter, then Mr. Raleigh, under the 
Command of Captain Butler. III. The Golden Hinde, of 
forty Tons, Rear-Admiral, commanded by Captain Edward 
Hayes, who was alſo her Owner. IV. The Swallow, of 
like Burden, commanded by Captain Maurice Broum. V. 
The Squirrel, of the Burden of 10 Tons, under the Command of 
Captain William Andrews *®. They failed from Plymouth on 
the eleventh of June, and on the thirteenth the Bark, Raleigh, 
returned, the Captain and moſt of thoſe on board her falling 
ſick of a contagious Diſtemper. On the thirtieth of the ſame 
Month, the rell of the Fleet had Sight of Newfoundland. On 
the third of Auguſt, they landed, the General read his Com- 
miſſion, which was ſubmitted to by all the Englih Veſſels up- 
n the Coaſt; and on the fifth, he took Poſſeſſion of the 
. of St. 7ohn, in the Name of the Queen of England, 
and granted, as her Patentee, certain Leaſes unto ſuch as were 
willing to take them. At the ſame Time a Diſcovery was 
made of a very rich Silver Mine, by one Daniel, a Saxon, an 
able Miner, brought by the General for that Purpoſe v. Sir 
Humphry now inclined to put to Sea again, in order to make 
the beſt Uſe of his Time in diſcovering as far as poſſible ; and 
having ſent home The Swallow, with ſuch as were ſick, or diſ- 
couraged with the Hardſhips they had undergone, he left the 
Harbour of St. Fohr's in 4740. N. L. on the twentieth of Au- 
guft, himſelf in the ſmall Sloop called The Squirrel, becauſe 
being light, ſhe was the fitter for entering all Creeks and Har- 
bours; Captain Brown, in The Deligit, and Captain Hayes, in 
The Golden Hinde. On the 27th they found themſelves in the 
Latitude of 44; and though the Weather was fair, and in all 
Appearance like to continue ſo, yet, on the 29th of Auguſt, 
in the Evening, a ſudden Storm aroſe, wherein The Delight was 
loſt, twelve Men only eſcaping in her Boat. This was a fatal 
Blow to Sir Humphry Gilbert, not only with reſpect to the 
Value of the Ship, and the Lives of the Men, but alſo in re- 
gard to his future Hopes; for in her, he loſt his Saxen Miner, 


and 
© Ibid. p. 148. 7 Ibid. p. 154- 
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and with him, the Silver Ore which had been dug in New- 


feundland, and of which he was fo confident, as to tell ſome of 


his Friends, that he doubted not to borrow ten thouſand Pounds 
of the Queen for his next Voyage 1. | 

ON the ſecond of September, he went on board The Golden 
Hinde, in order to have his Foot dreſſed, which by Accident 
he had hurt in treading on a Nail. He remained on board all 
Day, and thoſe who were in that Veſſel, did all that in them 
lay, to perſuade him to make his Voyage home in her, which 
he abſolutely refuſed to do, affirming, that he would never de- 


ſert his Bark, in which, and his little Crew, with whom, he 


had eſcaped ſo many Dangers. A generous but fatal Reſolu- 


tion! for the Veſſel, being too ſmall to reſiſt the Swell of 
| thoſe tempeſtuous Seas, about Midnight, on the ninth of Sep- 
tember, was ſwallowed up and never ſeen more”. In the Even- 


ing, when they were in great Danger, Sir Humphry was ſeen 
ſitting in the Stern of the Ship with a Book in his Hand, and 


was often heard to ſay with a loud Voice, Courage, my Lads ! 
we are as near Heaven at Sea, as at Land. Thus he died like 


a Chriſtian Hero, full of Hope, as having the Teſtimony of a 
Conſcience. Mr. Edward Hayes, who accompanied Sir 
umphry in his Voyage, and who hath left us an Account of 


it, affirms that he was principally determined to his fatal Re- 


ſolution of failing in The Squirrel, by a malicious Report that 
had been ſpread of his being timorous at Sea. If ſo, it appears 
that Death was leſs dreadful to him than Shame ; but it is hard 


to believe that ſo wiſe a Man could be wrought upon by ſo weak 


and inſignificant a Reflection. 


Such was the Fate of Sir Humphry Gilbert ! one of the 


worthieſt Men of that Age, whether we regard the Strength of 
his Underſtanding, or his heroic Courage. Some further Par- 
ticulars relating to him I might have added from Prince's Wor- 
thies of Devonſhire ; but that I am ſuſpicious of their Credit, 


and the more fo, becauſe they do not agree well together; be- 


ſides, they are but trivial, and my Deſign leads me to take 
Notice of ſuch only as concern his Character. The Reaſon I 
%% : have 


9 Ibid. p. 155. r Ibid. p. 158. See alſo an Account of his 


5 Death, with ſome Remarks thereon, and the Danger of launching out 


Mens private Fortunes in ſelling Colonies. Camd. Annal. p. 402. 
* Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 1 3 t He tells us amongſt 
other Things, that the Queen, o particular Grace, gave to Sir 
Humphry Gilbert, a Golden Anchor, with a large Pearl at the Peak. 
If this were true, it is ſtrange that, in the prolix Accounts we have of 
his Voyages, and in the Latin * 3 written expreſſy to do him Ho- 

| . Lout 


| 
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have given his Memoirs a Place here is this, that he was in a 


Manner the Author of all our Plantations, being the firſt who 
introduced a legal and regular Method of ſettling, without 


which ſuch Undertakings muſt neceſſarily prove unſucceſsful. 


Beſides, his Treatiſe of the North-Weſt Paſſage was the Ground 
of all the Expectations which the beſt Seamen had for many 


| Years, of actually finding ſuch a Rout to the E- Indies; and 


though at preſent we know many Things advanced therein to 
be falſe, yet we likewiſe find many of his Conjectures true, 


and all of them founded in Reaſon, and the Philoſophy then 


commonly received. I ſhall conclude my Account of him by 
tranſcribing a Paſſage which he affirms of his own Know- 


ledge, and which I judge worthy of Conſideration, becauſe 
| ſome later Accounts of the Span; Miſſionaries in California 


affirm the ſame Thing, „There was ſays he, one Salvaterra, 
% a Gentleman of Victoria in Spain, that came by Chance out 
« of the /:ft-Indies into Ireland, Anno 1568, who affirmed the 
« North-Weſt Paſſage from us to Cataia, conſtantly to be 
« believed in America navigable ; and further ſaid, in the Pre- 
„ ſence of Sir Henry Sidney (then Lord-Deputy of Ireland) in 
«© my Hearing, that a Frier of Mexico, called Andrew Urda- 
cc neta, more than eight Years before his then coming into Jre- 
« land, told him, that he came from Mer del Sur into Ger- 


many through this North-Weſt Paſſage, and ſhewed Salva- 


de terra (at that Time being then with him in Mexico) a Sea- 
«© Card made by his own Experience and Travel in that Voy- 
« age, wherein was plainly ſet down and deſcribed this North- 


“ Weſt Paſſage, agreeing in all Points with Ortelius's Map. And 
<« further, this Frier told the King of Portugal, as he returned 


« by that Country homeward, that there was (of Certainty) 
« ſuch a Paſſage North-Weſt from England, and that he meant 
to publiſh the ſame ; which done, the King moſt earneſt] 

«« defired him not in any wife to diſcloſe or make the Paſſage 


«© known to any Nation; for that (ſaid the King) if England 
„ had Knowledge and Experience thereof, it would greatly 
_ «« hinder both the King of Spain and me. This Frier (as Sal- 
* waterra reported) was the greateſt Diſcoverer by Sea, that 


« hath been in our Age. Alſo Salvaterra being perſuaded of 


nour by Stephen Parmenius, an Hungarian, who accompanied him in 


bis laſt Voyage, there ſhould be no mention of it. Perhaps he had this 
Circumſtance from no better Authority than that from whence he took 

Sir Humphry's Motto, which he ſays was, Mallem mori, quam mu- 
tare : Whereas Sir Humphry himſelf gives it thus, Mutare vel timere 


ſperno, Worthies of Devon. p. 326329. Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 24. 
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ce this Paſſage by the Frier Urdaneta, and by the common 
« Opinion of the Spaniards inhabiting America, offered moſt 
« willingly to accompany me in this Diſcovery, which it is 
<« like would not have done, if he had ſtood in Doubt thercof “.“ 
It is true, that Sir William Monſon diſcredits this Relation, as he 
endeavours to refute all the Reaſons that have been offered to 


ſupport the Opinion of a Paſſage to the North-Weſt»; yet 1 
meddle not with the Diſpute, but with the Fact, which, as I 
have ſaid, is confirmed by later Teſtimonies to the ſame Pur- 
poſe; and as I am credibly informed, there is at this Time a 
Gentleman abroad who has in View the Diſcovery of this ſo 
much conteſted Paſſage. Let us now proceed to 


Sir JOHN HAWKINS, 4 famous Admiral, and 


one who performed many great Services againſt the 


HIS Gentleman was a Native of Devonſhire, as well as 
the former, and deſcended alſo of a good Family, his 
Father was William Hawkins, Eſq; a Gentleman of a good 
Eſtate, his Mother Joan Trelawney, Daughter of William Tre- 
lawney of the County of Cornwall, Eſq; Our John Hawkins 
was their ſecond Son, born at Plymouth *, but in what Year I have 


not been able to find : however, from Circumſtances we ma 


| rh that it could not be later than 1520. He was from his 
Youth addicted to Navigation, and the Study of the Mathe- 


matics, as indeed were all his Family, and began very early to 
put his Skill in Practice, by making ſeveral Voyages to Spain, 
Portugal, and the Canaries, which were in thoſe Days extraor- 
dinary Undertakings, and muſt have given him much more Ex 
perience than almoſt any of his Contemporaries b. Of theſe 
Voyages we have no particular Account, any more than of thoſe 


of his Father Mr. William Hawkins, who was likewiſe a great 


Seaman, and the firſt of our Nation who made a Voyage to 


Brazil. His Son, probably, reaped the Benefit of his Obſer- 


vations ; for he came early into the World with a great Reputa- 
tation, and was employed by Queen Elizabeth as an Officer at 


Sea, when ſome of her afterwards chief Commanders were 


but Boys, who learned the Skill, by which they roſe, from 


him. 
8 IN 
u Ibid. p. 19. Naval Tracts, p. 428. 2 Stowe's An. 
nals, p. 807. Prince's Worthies of Devon. p. 389. d Stowe, 


ubi ſup. © Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 520. 
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In the Spring of the Year 1562, he formed the Deſign of 


his firſt famous Voyage, advantageous to himſelf and moſt of 


his Proprietors ; but much more ſo in its Conſequences to his 
Country. In ſeveral Trips to the Canaries, where by his Ten- 
derneſs and Humanity he had made himſelf much beloved, he 
acquired a Knowledge of the Slave- Trade, and of the mighty 
Profit obtained by the Sale of Negroes in the Veſt-Indies. After 
due Conſideration he reſolved to attempt ſomewhat in this 


Way, and to raiſe a Subſcription amongſt his Friends (the 


reateſt Traders in the City of London) for opening a new 
Trade firſt to Guinea for Slaves, and then to Hiſpaniola, St. 
Torn de Porto Rico, and other Spaniſb Iſlands for Sugars, Hides, 
ilver, &c. Upon his Repreſentation of the Affair, Sir Lionel 


Ductet, Sir Thomas Lodge, Sir William Winter, Mr. Bromfield, 


ard Mr. Gunſan, whoſe Daughter Mr. Hawkins married, 
readily joined in the Undertaking. At their Expence a little 
Fleet was prepared, compoſed of the following Ships ; The 
Solomon, of the Burthen of 120 Tons, in which went Vr. 
Hawkins himſelf ; The Swallow, of 100 Tons, commanded by 
Captain Thomas Hampton, and a Bark of 40 Tons called The 
Jonas, on board of which there were about a hundred Men in 
all. With this Squadron he ſailed from the Coaſt of England 
in the Month of October, 1562, and in his Courſe firſt touched 
at Teneriffe, ſailed thence to the Coaſt of Guinea, where having 
by Force or Purchaſe acquired 300 Negro Slaves, he failed di- 
rely to Hiſpaniola, and making there a large Profit he returned 
ſafe into England in the Month of September 1563% 
THe next Year he made another Voyage with a greater 
Force, himſelf being in The Jeſus of Lubeck, a Ship of 700 


Tons, accompanied by The Solomon, and two Barks, The Tyger 


and The Swallow. He failed from Plymouth the eighteenth of 
October 1564, proceeded to the Coaſt of Guinea, and thence to 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where he forced a Trade much to his 
Profit, and after viſiting the Port of The Havana, came Home 


through the Gulph of Florida, arriving at Pad/towe in Corn- 
wall. on the twentieth of September 1565, having loſt but twenty 


Perſons in the whole Voyage, and bringing with him a large 


Cargo of very rich Commodities*. His Skill and Succeſs had 
now raiſed him to ſuch a Reputation, that Mr. Harvey, then 


Clarencieux King at Arms, granted him by Patent for. his Creſt, | 
a Demi-Moor in his proper Colour, bound with a Cord*. 


IN 
_ 4 Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 500. * Stowe's Annals, 
p. 807. Prince's Worthies of Devon. p. 389. Hakluyt's Voyages, 
vol. iti. p. 501. Prince, in the Page before-cited, tell us, he 
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In the beginning of the Year 1567, he ſailed to the Relief 


of the French Proteſtants in Rochelle, and returning Home. in 
the Summer, began to make the neceſſary Preparations for his 
third Voyage to the H/t-Indies, which he undertook ſome 
Time afterwards 5. 

Mr. Hawkins made this, as he did his former Voyage in 


The Jeſus of Lubeck, accompanied by The Minion and four 
other Ships. He failed with theſe from Plymouth the ſecond of 


October, 1567. At firſt they met with ſuch Storms that they 


had Thoughts of returning Home, but the Weather growing 
better, and the Wind coming fair, he continued his Courſe to 


the Canaries, thence to the Coaſt of Guinea, and fo to the 
Spaniſh America to ſell his Negroes. The Governor of Kio de 


la Hacha, refuſing to trade, Hawkins landed, and took the 


Town, in which there ſeems to have been ſome Colluſion; 
for after this they traded together in a friendly Manncr till 
moſt of the Negroes were fold. Thence he failed to Cartha- 
gena, where he diſpoſed of the reſt; but in returning Home 


being ſurprized with Storms on the Coaſt of Florida, he was 
forced to ſteer for the Port of St. John de Ulla, in the Bottom 
of the Bay of Mexico. He entered the Port the ſixteenth of 


September 1568, when the Spaniards came on board, ſuppoſing 
him to have come from Spain, and were exceedingly frighted 


when they found their Miſtake. Mr. Hawkins treated them very 


civilly, aſſuring them, that all he came for was Proviſions ; 


neither did he attack twelve Merchant-Ships that were in the- 


Port, the Cargoes of which were worth two hundred thouſand 


Pounds, but contented himſelf with ſeizing two Perſons of 


Diſtinction, whom he kept as Hoſtages while an Expreſs was 


ſent to Mexico with an Account of his Demands, Ihe next 
Day the Spaniſh Fleet appeared in Sight, which gave Captain 
 Hawhins great Uneaſineſs; for, if he kept them out, he was 
ſenſible they muſt be loſt with all they had on board, which 


amounted to ncar two Millions Sterling ; an A& which, con- 
ſidering there was no War declared againſt Spain, he was afraid 


Queen Elizabeth would never pardon. On the other hand he was 


ſenſible that the Port being narrow, and the Town pretty populous, 
the Spaniards would not fail, if once they were ſuffered to come 


in, to attempt ſome I reachery. At length he determined to 


admit the Fleet, provided the new Viceroy of Mexico, who was 


on board it, would agree that the Engliſb ſhould have Victuals 
for their Money, that Hoſtages ſhould be given on both Sides, 


and 


t Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed. 
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and that the Iſland, with eleven Pieces of Braſs Cannon therein, 
ſhould be vielded to his Crew while they ſtaid. At theſe De- 
mands the Vice-Roy at firſt ſeemed diſpleaſed, yet quickly aſter 
he yielded to them, and at a perſonal Conference with Mr. lau- 
kins, ſolemnly promiſed to perform them d. - 

AT the End of three Days, all Things being concluded, the 
Fleet entered the Port on the twenty- ſixth, with the uſual Sa- 
lutations, and two Days more were employed to range the Ships 
of each Nation by themſelves, the Officers and Sailors on both 


| Sides profeſſing a great deal of Friendſhip. But the Spaniards in- 
| tended nothing leſs; for they had by this Time muſtered a 


thouſand Men on Land, and deſigned on Thurſday the twenty- 


fourth at Dinner-Time to ſet on the Engliſh on every Side. 
On the Day appointed, in the Morning, the Exgliſb perceived 
the Spaniards ſhifting their Weapons from Ship to Ship, point- 


ing their Ordnance towards them ; they likewiſe obſerved greater 
Numbers of Men, paſſing to and fro, than the Buſineſs on board 


the Ships required, which with other Circumſtances giving 


Grounds of Sufpicion, Captain Hawkins ſent to the Vice-Roy 


to know the Meaning of ſuch Movements, whereupon the 


Vice-Roy ſent Orders to have every Thing removed that might 
give the Engl; Umbrage, with a Promiſe on the Faith of a 

ice-Roy, to be their Defence againſt any villainous Attempts 
of the Spaniards. However, the Captain not being ſatisfied with 
this Anſwer, becauſe he ſuſpected a great Number of Men to 


be hidden in a Ship of goo Tons, which was moored next The 


Hinion, he ſent the Maſter of The Jeſus, who underitood Spa- 


n;, to know of the Vice-Roy, whether it was ſo or not. The 


Vice-Roy, finding he could conceal his mean and villainous De- 


ſign no longer, detained the Maſter, and cauſing the Trumpet 
to be ſounded, the 1 at the Signal ſet upon the Engl 
on all Sides. Thoſe who were upon the Iſland, being ſtruck 
with Fear at this ſudden Alarm, fled, thinking to recover their 
Ships; but the Spaniards, landing in great Numbers at ſeveral 


Places at once, (which they might do without Boats, the Ships 
lying cloſe to the Shore) ſlew them all without Mercy, exccpt- 


ing a few who eſcaped on board The Jeſus i. 


THe great Ship, wherein three hundred Men were concealed, 


immediately fell on board 7% Minion but ſhe having put all 
Hands to work the Moment their Suſpicions commenced, had 


in that ſhort Space, which was but half an Hour, weighed all 
her 


t Camden's Annals, p. 158. Sir John Hawkins's Account of this 
Voyage in Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 522, 523. Camden, as before, 
Hakluyt, vol. ut. p. 524. 
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her Anchors. Having thus gotten clear, and avoided the firſt 


Brunt of the great Ship, the latter clapped The Feſus aboard, 
which was at the ſame Time attacked by two other Ships. How- 
ever, with much ado, and the Loſs of many Men, ſhe kept 
them off, till ſhe cut her Cable, and got clear alſo. As ſoon as 
The Jeſus and The Minion were got two Ships length from the 
Spaniſb Fleet, they began the Fight, which was ſo furious, that 


in one Hour, the Admiral of the Spamards and another Ship 


were ſuppoſed to be ſunk, and their Vice-Admiral burned, fo | 
that they had little to fear from the Enemy's Ships; but they 


ſuffered exceedingly from the Ordnance on the Iſland, which 
ſunk their ſmall Ships, and mangled all the Maſts and Rigging 


of The Jeſus, in ſuch a Manner, that there was no Hopes of 
bringing her off. This being the Caſe, they determined to place 
her for a Shelter to The Minion till Night, and then, taking out 
of her what Victuals and other Neceſſaries they could, w] 

her behind. But preſently after, perceiving two large Ships, 
fired by the Spaniards, bearing down directly upon them, the 
Men aboard The Minton, in great Conſternation, without Con- 


ſent of either the Captain or Maſter, ſet fail and made off from 


The Feſus in ſuch haſte, that Captain Hawkins had ſcarce Time 
to get on board her. As for the Men, moſt of them followed 
in a ſmall Boat, the reſt were left to the Mercy of the Spaniards, 


which, ſays the Captain, I doubt was very little *. 


Tre Minion, and The Judith, were the only two Engl;þ 
Ships that eſcaped, and in the Night, The Judith, which was a 


Bark only of fifty Tons, ſeparated herſelf from The Minion, on 


board which was Captain Hawkins and the beſt Part of his 
Men. In this Diftreſs, having little to eat, leſs Water, in un- 
known Seas, and many of his Men wounded, he continued till 

the eighth of October, and then entered a Creek in the Bay of 
Mexico, in order to obtain ſome Refreſhment. This was about 
the Mouth of the River Tampico, in the Latitude of 23. 36. 
N. where his Company dividing, one hundred defired to be put 
on Shore, and the reſt, who were about the ſame Number, re- 
ſolving, at all Events, to endeavour to get Home. According- 


ly on the 16" they weighed and ſtood through the Gulph of 
| Flarida, making the beſt of their Way for Europe. In their Paſ- 


ſage, they were forced to put into Ponte Vedra, in Spain, where 
the Spaniards coming to know their Weakneſs, thought by 
3 to ſeize them a ſecond Time; but they failed forth- 


| with to ige, not far off. They there met with ſome Engl 


Ships, which ſupplicd their Wants, and departing on the _ 


k Camden, as before, Hakluyt, vol. iu. p. 524. 
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of January, 1586, arrived in Mounts-Bay, in Cormuall, the 
25th of January following. As to the Hardſhips endured in this 
_ unfortunate Expedition, they cannot be more ſtrongly, or ex- 
actly pictured, than in the following Lines, with which Captain 
Hawhins concludes his own Relation J. If all the Miſeries 
« and troubleſome Affairs, ſays he, of this ſorrowful Voyage 
cc ſhould be perfectly and throughly written, there ſhould need 
« a painful Man with his Pen, and as great a Time as he had that 
« wrote the Lives and Deaths of the Martyrs.” = In Reward 
of his famous Action at Rio de la Hacha, Mr. Cook, then Claren- 
cieux, added to his Arms, on an Eſcutcheon of Pretence, or, an 
Eſcallop between two Palmer's Staves Sable ; and his Patent for 
this Augmentation is ſtill extant ". 

Tut next great Action of this worthy Seaman, was his Ser- 
vice under the Lord High-Admiral in 1588, againſt the Spar; 
Armada, wherein he ated as Rear-Admiral, on board her Ma- 
jeſty's Ship The Victory, and had as large a Share of the Danger 
and Honour of that Day, as any Man in the Fleet, for which 
he deſervedly received the Honour of Knighthood e; and in the 
Purſuit of the flying Spaniards, he did extraordinary Service, in- 
ſomuch that, on his Return from the Fleet, he was particularly 
commended by the Queen. In 1590, he was ſent in Conjunc- 
tion with Sir Martin Ferbiſber, each having a Squadron of five 
Men of War, to infeſt the Coaſts of Spain, and to intercept, if 
poſſible, the Plate-Fleet. At firſt, his Catholic Majeſty thought 
of oppoſing theſe famous Commanders, with a ſuperior Fleet of 
twenty Sail, under the Command of Don Alonzo de Baſſan; but 
upon more mature Deliberation he abandoned this Deſign, di- 
reed his Ships to keep cloſe in Port, and ſent Inſtructions into 
the Indies, that the Fleet, inſtead of returning, ſhould winter 
there. Sir John Hawkins and his Collegue, ſpent ſeven Months 
in this Station, without performing any Thing of Note, or fo 
much as taking a fingle Ship. They afterwards attempted the 
Iſland of Fayal, which had ſubmitted the Year before to the Earl 
of Cumberland; but the Citadel being refortihed, and the Inha- 
bitants well furniſhed with Artillery and Ammunition, Sir 7ohn 
and his Aſſociates were forced to retreat. It muſt be owned, 


| Camden, Annal. p. 352. Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 524, 525. Purchas's 
Pilgrim, vol. iv. p. 1177. un Theſe are the laſt Words of Captain 
Hawkins's Relation ; but the inquiſitive Reader may find ſome further 
Circumſtances relating to this unfortunate Voyage, in the Travels of 
Miles Phillips, and of Job Hartop, two of the Men ſet on Shore, by 
Sir John Hawkins, in the Bay of Mexico, in Hakluyt's Collection, 
vol. 1ii. p. 469, 487. Princes Worthies of Devon, p. 389, from 
the Copy of this Patent. Stowe's Annals, p. 748. 
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that ſmall Reputation was gained by the Admirals in this Expe- 
dition; and yet they loſt no Credit at Court, where the Iſſue of 
the Buſineſs was better underſtood. By compelling the Spanis 
Nayy to fly into fortified Ports, they deftroyed their Reputation 
as a Maritime Power; and the wintering of their Plate-Ships in 
the Indies, proved ſo great a Detriment to the Merchants of 
Spain, that many broke in Seville, and other Places ; beſides, it 
was ſo great a weakning to their Veſſels, to winter in the Indies, 
that the Damage could not be repaired in many Years. Thus, 
though no immediate Profit accrued, the End of this Expedi- 
tion was fully anſwered, and the Nation gained a very ſignal Ad- 
vantage, by grievouſly diſtreſſing their Enemies v. 
Tun War with Spain continuing, and it being evident that 
nothing galled the Enemy ſo much as the Loſſes they met with 
in the Indies, a Propoſition was made to the Queen by Sir John 
Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake, the moſt experienced Seamen 
in her Kingdom, for undertaking a more effectual Expedition 
into thoſe Parts, than had been hitherto made through the whole 
Courſe of the War; and, at the ſame J ime, they offered to be 
at a great Part of the Expence themſelves, and to engage their 
Friends to bear a conſiderable Proportion of the reſt. There 
were many Motives which induced our Admiral, though then far 
in Years, to hazard his Fortune, his Reputation, and his Per- 
ſon, in this dangerous Service ; amongſt which, this was not 
the laſt, or the leaſt, that his Son Richard, who was afterwards 
Sir Richard Hawkins, was then a Priſoner in the Hands of the 
Spaniards, and ſome Hope there was, that in the Courſe of ſuch 
an Enterprize, an Opportunity might offer of redeeming him 9. 
The Queen readily gave Ear to this Motion, and furniſhed on 
her Part, a ſtout Squadron of Men of War, on board one of 
which, The Garland, Sir John Hawkins embarked. Their whole 
Force conſiſted of twenty-ſeven Ships and Barks, and on board 
them were about two thouſand five hundred Men. Of all the 
Enterprizes throughout the War, there was none of which ſo 
great Hope was conceived as of this, and yet none ſucceeded 
worſe. The Fleet was detained for ſome Time after it was ready, 
on the Engliþ Coaſt, by the Arts of the Spaniards, who having 
Intelligence of its Strength, and of the Ends for which it was 
intended, they conceived, that the only Means whereby it might 
be diſappointed, was by procuring ſome Delay; in order to 
which, they gave out, that they were ready themſelves to invade 
1 England ; 
Camden, Annal. p. 620. Sir William Monſon's Naval Trafts, 


p. 177. Stowe's An p. 807. 2 Sir Richard Hawkins's Obſer- 
vations on his Voyage to the South-Seas, p. 133. 
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England; and to render this the more probable, they actually 
ſent four Gallies to make a Neſcent on Cornwall. By theſe 
Steps, they carried their Point ; for the Queen, and the Nation 
being alarmed, it was by no Means held proper to ſend ſo great 
a Number of ſtout Ships, on ſo long a * at ſo critical a 
Juncture. At laſt, this Storm blowing over, the Fleet failed 


from Plymouth, on the 28 of Auguſt, in order to execute their 


— Deſign, of burning Nombre de Dios, marching thence by 
d to Panama, and there ſeizing the Treaſure which they 
knew was arrived from Peru. A few Days before their Depar- 


ture, the Queen ſent them Advice, that the Plate-Fleet was 


ſafely arrived in Spain, excepting only one Galleon, which, 
having loſt a Maſt, had been obliged to return to Porto Ric, 
the taking of this Veſſel, ſhe recommended to them as a Thing 


very icable, and which could prove no great Hindrance to 


their other Affair. When they were at Sea, the Generals dif- 


fered, as is uſual in conjunct itions. Sir John Hawkins 
was for executing immediately what the Queen had commanded, 


whereas Sir Francis Drake inclined to go firſt to the Canaries, 
in which he prevailed ; but the Attempt they made was unſuc- 
ceſsful, and then they failed for Dominica, where they ſpent too 
much Time in refreſhing themſelves, and ſetting up their Pin- 


maces. In the mean Time the Spaniards had ſent five ſtout Fri- 


| y=_ to bring away the Galleon from Porto Rico, having exact 
Intelli of the 


that Place. On the 30 of October, Sir Fohn Hawkins weigh- 
ed from Dominica, and in the Evening of the ſame Day, The 
Francis, a Bark of about thirty-five Tons, and the Sternmoſt, 
of Sir Jobn's Ships, fell in with the five ſail of Span; Frigates 
beforementioned, and was taken, the Conſequences of which 
being foreſeen by Sir John, it threw him into a Fit of Sickneſs, 


of which, or rather of a broken Heart, he died on the 21ſt of 


November, 1595, when they were in Sight of the Iſland of Por- 
to Rico, and not, as Sir William Monſon ſuggeſts, of Chagrin, on 
the Miſcarriage in attempting the City of the ſame Name, which 
in Truth he never lived to ſee'. | = 

Ar ſo great a Diſtance of Time, it may ſeem ſtrange to en- 


ter into, or at leaſt to enter minutely into, the Character of 


this famous Seaman ; but as we have good Authorities, 5 
. ſuc 


„Camden, Annal. p. 693, 699, 700. Sir William Monſon's Na. 
val Tracts, p. 182, 183. There 1s alſo an accurate and ow Ac- 
count of this Voyage in Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 583. As alſo in Pur- 


chas's Pilgrim, vol. iv. p. 1183. See likewiſe Stowe, Hollingſhead, 


and Speed. 
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ſuch Reflections may be of Uſe to Poſterity, we think it not 
amiſs to undertake this Taſk ; in performing which, we ſhall 
uſe all the Care and Impartiality that can be expected . Sir 
John had naturally ſtrong Parts, which he improved by conſtant 


Application. He was apt in Council to differ from other Men's 


Opinions, and yet was reſerved in diſcovering his own :. He 
was flow, jealous, and ſomewhat irreſolute, yet in Action he 
was merciful, apt to forgive, and a ſtrict Obſerver of his Word. 
As he had paſled a you part of his Life at Sea, he had too great 


2 Diſlike of Land-Soldiers*. When Occaſion required it, he 


could diflemble, though he was naturally of a blunt Diſpoſition, 
And now we are making a Catalogue of his Faults, let us not 


forget the greateſt, which was the Love of Money, wherein he 


exceeded all juſt Bounds . Yet, in ſpight of his Imperfections, 


he was always eſteemed one of the ableſt of his Profeſſion; of 


which theſe are no inconſiderable Proofs, that he was a noted 
Commander at Sea forty-eight Years, and Treaſurer of the 
Navy two and twenty z. He and his elder Brother William 


were Owners at once of thirty Sail of good Ships v, and it was 
generally owned, that Sir ohn Hawkins was the Author of more 


uſeful Inventions, and introduced into the Navy better Regula- 
tions than any Officer who had Command therein before his 
Time *. _ 


Memoirs of Sir FRANCIS DRAKE, @ moſt emi- 


nent Seaman, the firſ® who made a Voyage round the 


World, and Vice- Admiral of the Engliſh Fleet in 1588. 


T ſeems in ſome Meaſure to reflect on the common Notions 
L about Nobility of Birth, and the Advantages of Blood, that 
the moſt illuſtrious Perſons in our Nations have roſe from very ob- 
ſcure Beginnings, and have left their Hiſtorians Difficulties enough 
to ſtruggle with in deriving their Deſcents. This is particularly 
true of Sir Francis Drake, concerning whoſe Family I muſt con- 

1 „ 


In order to this I have compared what is to be met with in Hakluyt, 
Purchas, Monſon, Stowe, and Sir Richard Hawkins's Book; as alſo 


whatever Notices I have been able to pick up from other contemporary 
Writers. t Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 183. u See 
a very remarkable Letter ſigned R. M. by one who had failed with 
Hawkins and Drake, and drew a Parallel between them, Purchas, 
V. vi. p. 1185. I take this from the ſaid Letter, and from ſome 
MS. Remarks on Hakluyt. * Camden. Annal. p. 158. Stowe's Annals, 
p. 807. Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts. 

p. 807. Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts. 
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ſeſs, I can ſay nothing with certainty. That he was born in 
Devonſbire, occaſioned his being taken Notice of by the Reve- 
rend Mr. Prince, who has left us a Life of him, not much to 
be depended on ; and as to early Writers, many of them are 
filent. According to the Account given by Mr. Camden, who 
profeſſes to have taken it from his own Mouth, we are told that 
he was Son of a Perſon in ordinary Circumſtances, who lived in 
a Village in Devonſhire, and that Sir Francis Ruſſel, afterwards 
Earl of Bedford, was his Godfather. His Father having em- 
braced the Proteſtant Religion, was obliged to quit his Country 
and retire to Kent, where he firſt read Prayers on Board the 
Fleet, was afterwards ordained a Deacon, and in Proceſs of 
Time became Vicar of Upnore. As for our Francis Drake, he 
was bound out Apprentice to the Maſter of a coaſting Veſſel, 
whom he ſerved fo faithfully, that dying unmarried, he be- 
eathed his Ship to Drake ; which laid the Foundation of his 
ortunes d. I do not doubt, but many of the Circumſtances 
in this Story may be true, if brought into their right Order ; 
but, as they ſtand in Camden, they cannot be ſo. For firſt, 
this Account makes our Hero ten Years older than he was; 
next, if his Father fled about the fix Articles, and he was born 
ſome Time before, Francis Ruſſe! could have been but a Child, 
and therefore not likely to be his Godfather. Another 
Story there is, as circumſtantial, and written as early, which 
perhaps ſome judicious Reader will be able to reconcile with this: 
but whether that can be done or not, I think it of better Cre- 
dit. According to this Relation I find that he was the Son of an 
honeſt Sailor, and born near Taviſtoct, in the Year 1545, being 
the eldeſt of twelve Brethren, and brought up at the Expence, 
and under the Care of his Kinſman Sir John Hawkins. I like- 
wiſe find that, at the Age of eighteen, he was Purſer of a Ship 
trading to Biſcay; that at twenty he made a Voyage to Guinea, 
and at the Age of twenty-two had the Honour to be appointed 
Captain of The udith, in the Harbour of St. Fohn de Ulla in 
the Gulph of Mexico, where he behaved moſt gallantly under 
Sir John Hawkins, and returned with him into England with a 
very great Reputation, but not worth a Groat *. Upon * 
=. by wy 


* Worthies of Devon, p. 28g. ' Camden's Annals, p 351. Eng- 
liſh Hero, p. 1. and Fuller's Holy State, p. 123. © It ap by 
the Monumental Inſcription on the Tomb of this Noble Perſon, that 
| he was born A. D. 1527. and was, therefore, but ten Years old at 
Drake's Chriſtning, according to this Account ; but might well be his 
Godfather, if born 1545. See Collins's Peeragey vol. i. p. 101. Stowe 
Annals, p. 807. 5 | 
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he conceived a Deſign of making Repriſals on the King of Spain; 


which ſome ſay, was put into his Head by the Miniſter of his 


Ship, and to be ſure in Sea-Divinity the Caſe was clear, the 


King of Spain's Subjects had undone Mr. Drake, and therefore 
Mr. Drake was at Liberty to take the beſt Satisfaction he could 
on the Subjects of the King of Span. This Doctrine was very 
taking in England, and therefore he no ſooner publiſhed his De- 
ſign, than he had Numbers of Volunteers ready to accompan 
him, though they had no ſuch Pretence to colour their . 
ings as he had . In 1570, he made his firſt Expedition, with 
two Ships, The Dragon and the Stan; and the next Year in The 
Swan alone, wherein he returned ſafe, if not rich; and having 
now Means ſufficient to perform greater Matters, as well as 
Skill to condu them, he laid the Plan of a more important 


Deſign, with reſpect to himſelf and to his Enemies 8. This he 


put in execution on the 24th of March 1572, on which Day he 
_ failed from Plymouth, himſelf in a Ship called The Paſcha, of the 
Burthen of 70 Tons, and his Brother Jahn Drake in The Swan, 


of 25 Tons Burthen, their whole Strength conſiſting of twenty- 
three Men and Boys; and with this inconſiderable Force on the 
twenty-ſecond of July, he attacked the Town of Nombre de 
Dios, which then ſerved the Spaniards for the ſame Purpoſes for 


which they now uſe Porto Bello. He took it in a few Hours 
by ſtorm, notwithſtanding a very dangerous wound he received 
in the Action; = after all they were no great Gainers, but 
were obliged to betake themſelves to their Ships with very little 

. His next Attempt was to plunder the Mules laden 

with Silver, which paſſed from Vinta Cruz to Nombre de Dios; 
but in this Scheme too he was diſappointed. However, he 


attacked the Town of Vinta Cruz, carried it, and got ſome 


little Booty. In their Return they met unexpectedly with a 

String of fifty Mules laden with Plate, of which they carried off 

as much as they could, and buried the reſt. In theſe Expeditions 

he was greatly aſſiſted by a Nation of Indians, who are en- 

paged in a perpetual War with the Spaniards. The Prince or 
a 


ptain of theſe People was named Pedro, to whom Captain 


Drake preſented a fine Cutlaſs which he wore, and to which he 
faw the [ndian had a Mind. Pedro in return, gave him four 
large Wedges of Gold, which Captain Drake threw into the 


Common Stock, with this remarkable Expreſſion ; that he thought 


_ ©Prince's Worthies of Devon. p. 2 f Stowe's Annals, p. 807. 
Camden's Annals, p. 351. 8 Sir Francis Drake revived, by Philip 
Nichols, Preacher, a 4to. of 94 Pages in black Letter, publiſhed by 
Sir Francis Drake, Baronet, his Nephew. 
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it but juſt, that ſuch as bore the Charge of ſo uncertain a Voyage 
on his Credit, ſhould ſhare the utmoſt Advantages the Voyage 
produced. Then embarking his Men with all the Wealth he 
had obtained, which was very conſiderable, he bore away for 
England, and was ſo fortunate as to ſail in twenty-three Days 
from Cape Florida to the Iſles of Scilley, and thence to Ph- 
»outh, where he arrived the ninth of Auguſt 157 33. 
His Succeſs in this Expedition joined to his honourable Be- 
| haviour towards his Owners, gained him a high Reputation, 
and the Uſe he made of his Riches ſtill a greater; for fitting 
out three ſtout Frigates at his own Expence, he failed with them 


to Ireland, where, under Walter Earl of Eſſex (the Father of 


the unfortunate Earl who was beheaded) he ſerved as a Volun- 
teer, and did many glorious Actions i. After the Death of his 


noble Patron he returned into England, where Sir Chri/topher 


Hatton, who was then Vice-Chamberlain to Queen El:zabeth, 
Privy-Counſellor, and a great Favourite, took him under his 


Protection, and introduced him to her Majeſty, and procured 


him her Countenance *. By this Means he acquired a Capa- 


City of undertaking that grand Expedition which will render 


his Name immortal. The Thing he firſt propoſed was, a 


Voyage into the South-Seas through the Streights of Magellan, 


which was hitherto what no Engliſhman ever attempted. This 


Project was well received at Court, and in a ſhort Time Cap- 
tain Drake ſaw himſelf at the Height of his Wiſhes ; for in his 


former Voyage, having had a diſtant Proſpect of the South-Seas, 
he framed an ardent Prayer to God that he might fail an Eng- 


Iiſb Ship in them, which he now found an Opportunity of at- 


tempting, the Queen's Permiſſion furniſhing him with the 
Means, and his own Fame drawing to him quickly a Force 
ſufficient l. 3 

Tu Fleet with which he ſailed on this extraordinary Un- 
dertaking conſiſted of the following Ships; The Pelican com- 
manded by himſelf, of the Burden of 100 Tons, The El:za- 


| beth Vice-Admiral 80 Tons, under Captain John Winter, The 


Marygold a Bark of 30 Tons, commanded by Captain Jahn 
Thomas; The Swan a Fly-Boat of 50 Tons, under Captain 
John Cheſter, and The Chriſtopher a Pinnace of 15 Tons, under 


Thomas Moon n. In this Fleet were embarked one 
1 | | hundred 


v See that Relation, as alſo Camden's Annals, p. 351. Stowe, Ho- 
lingſhead, Speed. # Stowe's Annals, p. 807. Id. ibid. Cam- 
dens Annals, p. 352. Stowe's Annals, p. 689. Prince's Worthies of 
Devon. ® Gam 


p. 730, 748. Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. 1. p. 46. 


den's Annals, p. 354. Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. ui. 
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hundred fixty-four able Men, and all the neceſſary Proviſions 
for ſo long and dangerous a Voyage 3 the Intent of which, 
however, was not openly decla 


1577, about three in the Afternoon, he failed from Plymouth ; 


but a heavy Storm taking him as ſoon as he was out of Port, 


forced him, in a very bad Condition into Falmouth to refit, 
which having expeditiouſly performed, he again put to Sea the 


thirteenth of December following. On the twenty-fifth of the 


ſame Month he fell in with the Coaſt of Barbary, and on the 
twenty-ninth with Cape Verd; the thirteenth of March he paſſed 
the Equinoctial, the fifth of April he made the Coaſt of Bra- 
il in 30% N. L. and entered the River de la Plata, where he 
loſt the Company of two of his Ships ; but meeting them again, 
and having taken out of them the Proviſions on Board, he 
turned them a-drift On the 29th of May he entered the Port 


of St. Fulian's, where he did the leaſt commendable Action of = 
his Life in executing Mr. Jahn Doughty, a Man next in Autho- 


rity to himſelf ; in which, however he preſerved a great Ap- 


pearance of Juſtice ®.6 On the twentieth of Auguſt he entered 


the Streights of Magellan, on the twenty- fifth of September he 
| paſſed them, having then only his own Ship, which in the 
South-Seas he new- named The Hind ; on the twenty-fifth of 
November he come to Machao, in the Latitude of 30 Degrees, 
where he had appointed a Rendezvous in caſe his Ships ſeparated 
but Captain Winter having repaſſed the Streights was returned 
to England. Thence he continued his Voyage along the Coaſts 
of Chili and Peru, taking all Opportunities of ſeizing Spaniib 
Ships, or of landing and attacking them on Shore, till his Crew 
were ſated with Plunder; and then coaſting North- America to 
the Height of 48 Degrees, he endeavoured to find a Paſſage 
back into our Seas on that Side, which is the ſtrongeſt Proof 
of his conſummate Skill and invincible Courage ; for if ever a 
Paſſage be found to the Northward, this muſt be the Method ; 
and we can ſcarce conceive a ſtronger Inſtance of undaunted 
Spirit, than attempting Diſcoveries after ſo long, ſo hazardous, 


and ſo fatiguing a Voyage?. Here being diſappointed of what he 


ſought, he landed, and called the* Country New-Albion, taking 


Poſſeſſion - 


" Camden's Annals, p. 354 See the Relation in Hakluyt, vol. 
iii. p. 733. all which is omitted in the reviſed, Account in Purchas be- 
fore referred to. Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 400. 
See * = Remarks on this a Dampier's Voyages. 

OL. 1. ol 


but given out to be ſor 
Alexandria, though all Men ſuſpected and many knew he intended 
for America. Thus equipped, on the fifteenth of November, 
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Poſſeſſion of it in the Name and to the Uſe of Queen Elizabeth, 
and having trimed his Ship, ſet ſail from thence on the twenty- 
ninth of Sept. 1579, for the Moluccos. The Reaſon of Captain 
Drake's chufing this Paſſage round, rather than returning by the 
Streights of Magellan, was partly the Danger of being attacked 
at a great Diſadvantage by the Spaniards, and partly the Late- 
neſs of the Seaſon, whence Storms and Hurricanes were to be 
apprehended 1. On the thirtieth of October he fell in with 
certain Iſlands inhabited by the moſt barbarous People he had 
met with in all his Voyage. On the fourth of November he had 
Sight of the Molucco's, and coming to Ternate, was extremely 
well received by the King thereof, who appears to have been a 
wiſe and polite Prince. On the tenth of December he made Ce- 
lebes, where his Ship unfortunately ran on a Rock the ninth of 
January 2 whence, beyond all Expectation, and in a 
manner miraculouſly they got off, and continued their Courſe. 
On the 16th of ch, he arrived at Java Major, thence he 
intended to have proceeded for Malaccs, but found himſelf obliged 
to alter his Purpoſe, and think of returning directly Home *. 
On the 25th of March 1580, he put this Deſign in Execution, 
and on the fifteenth of June he doubled the Cape of Good 

Hope, having then on Board his Ship fifty-ſeven Men, and but 
three Caſks of Water. On the twelfth of Juh he paſſed the 
Line, reached the Coaſt of Guinea, on the 16th, and there 
watered. On the 11th of September he made the Iſland of Ter- 
cera, and on the twenty-fifth of the ſame Month entered the 
Harbour of Plymouth. In this Voyage he compleatly ſurrounded 
the Globe, which no Commander in chief had done befores. 
His Succeſs in the Voyage, and the immenſe Maſs of Wealth 
he brought Home, raiſed much Diſcourſe throughout the King- 
dom, ſome highly commending, and ſome as loudly decrying 
him. The former alledged, that his Exploit was not only 
| honourable to himſelf, but to the Nation; that it would eſta- 
bliſh our Reputation for Maritime Skill in foreign Nations, and 
raiſe a uſeful Spirit of Emulation at home; and that as to the 
Money, our Merchants having ſuffered deeply from the faith- 
leſs Practices of the Spaniards, there was nothing more juſt 
than that the Nation ſhould receive the Benefit of Drake's Re- 
priſals. The other Party alledged, that in Fact he was no bet- 


 - of 


4 See all the Relations before cited for the Confirmation of this Cir- 
cumftance ; but perhaps Captain Drake might be deterred by the con- 
fident Report of the Spaniards, that this 2 is not to be repaſſed. 
* Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. ui. p. 748. N uyt, vol. iii. p. 742. 
Purchas, vol. i. p. 4657. „ 
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ter than a Pyrate ; that of all others it leaſt became a trading Na- 
tion to encourage ſuch Practices; that it was not only a direct 
Breach of late "Treaties with Spain, but likewiſe of our old 
Leagues with the Houſe of Burgundy ; and that the Conſequences 
would be much more fatal than the Benefits reaped from it could 
be advantageous. Things continued in this Uncertainty during 
the Remainder of the Year 1580, and the Spring of the ſucceed- 
ing Year. At length they took a better Turn, for on the 4th 
of April 1581, her Majeſty dining at Deptford in Kent, went on 
board Captain Drake's Ship, where ſhe conferred on him the 
Honoyg of Knighthood, and declared her abſolute Approbation 
of all that he had done, to the Confuſion of his Enemies, and 
to the great Joy of his Friends . She likewiſe gave Directions 
for the Preſervation of his Ship, that it might remain a Monu- 
ment of his own, and his Country's Glory. In Proceſs of Time 
the Veſſel decaying, it was broken up; but a Chair made of the 
Planks was preſented to the Univerſity of Oxford, and is ſtill 
reſerved *. | | 
i In 1585, he failed again to the We/t-Indies, having under his 
Command, Captain Chri/lopher Carliſie, Captain Martin For- 
liger, Captain Francis Knollys, and many other Officers of great 
Reputation. In that Expedition he took the Cities of St. Jago, 
St. Domingo, Carthagena, and St. Auguſtin, exceeding even the 
Expectation of his Friends, and the Hopes of the Common 
People, though both were ſanguine to the laſt Degree“. Vet 
the Profits of this Expedition, were but moderate, the Deſign 
of Sir Francis being rather to weaken the Enemy, than to en- 
rich himſelf . In 1587, he proceeded to Liſban with a Fleet of 
—_= and having Intelligence of a great Fleet aſſembled in 
the Bay of Cadiz, which was to have made Part of the Armada, 
he with great Courage, entered that Port, and burnt there up- 
wards of ten thouſand Ton of Shipping, and after having per- 
formed all the Service that the State could expect, he reſolved 
to do his utmoſt to content the Merchants of London, who had 
contributed, by a voluntary Subſcription, to the fitting out of 
his Fleet. With this View, having Intelligence of a large Car- 
rack expected at Tercera from the Eaſi-Indies, thither he failed ; 
and though his Men were ſeverely pinched for want of Victuals 
yet 


t Camden's Annals, p. 351. Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 
400. Stowe's Annals, p. 689. Holingſhead, Speed. See Mr. Cow- 
ley Poems, Edit. 1680. p. 8. 42. w Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 534. Sir 
William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 169. Camden. 3 53. 
Stowe's Annals, p. 709. Holingſhead, Speed. Sir William cal 0 
Naval Tracts, p. 169. _ 
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yet by fair Words and large Promiſes, he prevailed upon them 
to endure theſe Hardſhips for a few Days, within this Space 
the Eaft-India Ship arrived, which he took and carried home 
in Triumph; ſo that throughout the whole War, there was 
no Expedition ſo happily conducted as this, with reſpect to Re- 
putation or Profit? ; and therefore we need not wonder that, 
upon his Return, the mighty Applauſe he received, might ren- 
der him ſomewhat elate, as his Enemies report it did ; but cer- 
tain it is, that no Man's Pride had ever a happier Turn, fince 
it always vented itſelf in Services tv the Public. Thus at this 
Time he undertook to bring Water to the Town of Phynouth, 
through the Want of which, till then, it had been grievouſly 
diſtreſſed; and he performed it by conducting thither a Stream 
from Springs at eight Miles Diſtance, that is to ſay, in a ſtrait 
Line ; for in the Manner by which he brought it, the Courſe it 
runs is of upwards of twenty Miles =. 5 
In 1588, Sir Francis Drake was appointed Vice-Admiral, un- 
der Charles Lord Hward of Effingham, High-Admiral of Eng- 
land; here his Fortune attended him as remarkably as ever; 
for he made Prize of a large Galleon, commanded by Don Pedro 
de Valdez, who yielded on the bare mention of his Name. In 
this Veſſel fifty thouſand Ducats were diſtributed among the Sea- 
men and Soldiers, which preſerved that Love they had always 
borne to this their valiant Commander. It muſt not, however, 
be diſſembled, that, through an Overſight of his, the Admiral 
ran the utmoſt Hazard of being taken by the Enemy; for 
Drake being appointed the firſt Night of the Engagement, to 
carry Lights for the Direction of the Engliſh Fleet, he, being in 
ſull Purſuit of ſome Hulks belonging to the Hanſe-Towns, neg- 
lected it; which occaſion the Admiral's following the Spanih 
Lights, and remaining almoſt in the Centre of their Fleet till 
Morning. However, his ſucceeding Services ſufficiently effaced 
the Memory of this Miſtake, the greateſt Execution done on 
the flying Spaniards being performed by the Squadron under his 
Command =. ED ow Eg 
THe next Year he commanded as Admiral at Sea, the Fleet 

| ſent to reſtore Don Antonio, King of Portugal, the Command 
of the Land-Forces being given to Sir Jahn Norris. They were 
but juſt at Sea, before the Commanders differed ; though it is on 
all Hands agreed that there never was an Admiral better diſpoſed 


Y Stowe's Annals, p. 808. Sir William Monſon's Tracts p. 170. 
2 Weſtcot's Survey of Devonſhire, MS. Stowe's Annals, p. 808. 
Camden's Annals, p. 565, 573. Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. i. p. 602. 
Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 172. Stowe, Holingſhead, Speed. 
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with Reſpect to Soldiers, than Sir Francis Drake, The Ground 
of their Difference was this, the General was bent on landing 
at the Groyne, whereas Sir Francis, and the Sea-Officers were 
for failing to Liſbon directly; in which if their Advice had 
been taken, without Queſtion their Enterprize had ſucceeded, 
and Don Antonio been reſtored. For it afterwards appeared, on 
their invading Portugal, that the Enemy had made uſe of the 
Time they gave them, to ſo good Purpoſe, that it was not 
poſſible to make any Impreſſion. Sir John Norris indeed marched 
by Land to Liſbon, and Sir Francis Drake very imprudently pro- 
miſſed to fail up the River with his whole Fleet; but when he 
ſa the Conſequences which would have attended the keeping 
his Word, he choſe rather to break his Promiſe, than to hazard 


the Queen's Navy; for which he was grievouſſy reproached by 


Norris, and the Miſcarriage of the whole Affair was imputed to 
his Failure of performing what he had undertaken. Vet, Sir 
Francis fully juſtified himſelf on his Return; for he made it 
manifeſt to the Queen and Council, that all the Service that was 
done, was performed by him, and that his ſailing up the River 


of Liſbon would have ſignified nothing to the taking the Caſtle, 


which was two Miles off, and that, without reducing it, there 
was no taking the Town b. 5 
H Is next Service was, the fatal Undertaking in Conjunction 
with Sir John Hawkins, in 1594, for the taking of Nombre dle 
Dios, of which I have already given an Account, to the Death 
of the laſt- mentioned Commander, which, as we have ſhewn, 
was the Day before Sir Francis made his deſperate Attack on the 
Shipping in the Harbour of Porto Rico. This was performed 
with all the Courage imaginable, on the 13th of November, 1595, 
and with great Loſs to the Spaniards, but with little Advantage 
to the Erng/;/5, who meeting with a more reſolute Re- 
ſiſtance, and much better Fortifications than they expected, were 
obliged to ſheer off. The Admiral then ſteered for the Main, 
where he took the Town of Ris de la Hacha, which he burnt. 
to the Ground, a Church, and a Houſe belonging to a Lady, 
only excepted. After this he deſtroyed ſome other Villages, 
and then proceeded to Santa Martha, which he likewiſe burned. 
The like Fate had the famous Town of Nombre de Dios, the 
Spaniards refuſing to ranſum any of theſe Places, and the Booty 
taken in them ang very inconſiderable. On the 29th of De- 


cember Sir Thomas Baſkerville marched with ſeven hundred * 


v Camden. Annal. p. 601—606. Sir William Monſon's Naval Trafts, 
P. 174. Stowe's Annals, p. 755⁰ Holingſhead, Speed. 
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=. Men towards Panama, but returned on the ſecond of 
—_ e Deſign of taking that Place abſolutely im- 
his 


wer” Arr Diſappointment made ſuch an Impreffion on 
the Admiral's Mind, that it threw him into a lingering Fever, 
attended with a F hex, of which he died on the 28th, about four 
in the Morning, though Sir William Monſon hints, that there 
were great Doubts whether his Sickneſs killed him. Such was 
the End of this great Man, when he had lived fifty-five Years e 
but his Memory will ſurvive as long as that Wold laſts which 
he firſt ſurrounded. Hitherto we have ſpoken of his public 
Actions ; let us now, as we have ample and 1 — 
diſcourſe ſomewhat of his Perſon and Character. 
H was low of Stature, but well ſet; had a broad open 
Cheſt, a very round Head, his Hair of a fine brown, his Beard 
Full and comely, his Eyes large and clear, of a fair Complexion, 
with a freſh, chearful, and very ging Countenance 4. As 
Navigation had been his whole Study, ſo he underſtood it 
throughly, and was a perfect Maſter in every Branch, eſpecially 
in Aſtronomy, and in the Application thereof, to the Nautic 
Art. As all Men have Enemies, and all eminent Men abun- 
dance of them; we need not wonder that Sir Francis Drake, 
who performed ſo many Things, ſhould have as much III 
faid of him, as of any Man of tos Ags in which he lived. 
Thoſe who diſliked him, alledged that he was a Man of low W 
Birth, haughty in his Temper, oftentatious, ſelf-ſufficient, 
an immoderate Speaker, and, though a good Seaman, no great 
General ; in Proof of which, they took notice of his neglecting 
to furniſh his Fleet throughly i in 1585 ; his not keeping either 
St. Domingo, or Carthagena, after he had taken them ; 4 ſlen- 
der Provilh ion he made in his Expedition to Portugal; his break- 
ing his Word to Sir Fohn Norris, and the Errors he committed 
in his laſt Undertaking ©. In Excuſe of theſe, it is ſaid, that 
the Glory of what he did, might very well remove the Impu- 
ration of his mean Deſcent ; 3 what was thought Haughtineſs in 
him, might be no more than a juſt Concern for the Support of 
his Authority; his Diſplay of his great Services, a Thing inci- 
dent to his 1 and his Love of ſpeaking, qualifed by 
his Wiſdom and Eloquence, which hindred him from ever drop- 
ping a weak or an ungraceful Expreſſion. In equipping his F Fs 


he 


© See an Account of this Voyage i in Hakluyt, nl. iii. p. 583. Pur- 
chas's Pilgrim, vol. iv. p. 1183. Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, 
182. Stowe's Annals, p. 108. Camden. Annal. p. 700. 1 5 
333 206. Fuller's Worthies, 261. Stowe's Annals, p. 
* Holy State, p. 131. bir William Monſon's Naval 
5. 399 FORT Fel. vi. p. 1185. Stowe's Annals, p. — 
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he was not ſo much in Fault as thoſe whom he truſted; Sickneſs 
hindred his keeping the Places he took in the Weff-Indies ; his 
Counſels were continually croſſed by the Land in his 
Voyage to Portugal; and as to his laſt Attempt, the Spaniards 
were certainly well acquainted with his Deſign, at leaſt as ſoon 
as he left England, if not before. His 1 round the World, 
however, remains an inconteſtible Proof of his Courage, Capacity, 
Patience, Quick - ſightedneſs, and Public Spirit, ſince he therein 
did every Thing that could be expected from a Man, who pre- 
ferred the Honour and Profit of his Country, to his own Re- 
JJ | : 
Tux only Act of his whole Life that laid him open to juſt 
Cenſure, was his Severity towards Mr. Thymas Doughty, which 
I have touched before, and which many Reaſons incline me to 
mention again. The Cauſe he alledged, was Doughty's attempt- 
ing to raiſe ſome Diſturbance in the Fleet, which they " was 
partly proved from his own Confeſſion, and partly from Papers 
found in his Cuſtodys. But in thoſe Days, it was ſhrewdly 
ſuſpected, that Doughty was ſent abroad for no other Purpoſe 
than to meet with his End, and this, becauſe he had charged the 
reat Earl of 41 with poiſoning the Earl of E *. The 
_ fulleſt Account I know of this V atter, is to be found in a Poem 
_ called proc op Ghoſt, wherein there is a great deal of true, 
and, I doubt not, a little falſe Hiſtory. The Stanzas relating to 
this Matter, are as follow: . 


I doubted, leaft that Doughtie would bewray 
Mr Council, and with other Party tate; 
Wherefore, the ſooner him to rid away, 
1 ſent him forth to Sea, with Captain Drake, 
Who knew how tentertaine him for my Sake. 
Before he went, his Lot by me was caſt; 
| His Death was plotted, and perform d in Haſte. 


He 


Camden. Annal. p. 351. The World encom p. 18. Sir 
William Monſon's Naval Tracts. p. 399, Engliſh Heroe, p. 206. 8 This 
Story is plainly and circumſtantially told in the Relation we have in 
 Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 733. and is alſo mentioned in Mr. Winter's Ac- | 
count of his Voyage, p. 752. but in the Relation printed in Purchas's 

Pilgrim, vol. i. p. 46, it is ſlipt over in one Line. h Winſtanley's 
Engliſh Worthies, in the Life of Sir Francis Drake. i p. 22, 
23. This is a quarto Pamphlet, printed in 1641. and moſt of the 
Facts contained in it, are taken from Leiceſters Common-Wealth, 
written by Father Perſons ; as the Reader may perceive by comparing 
theſe Stanzas with what is ſaid of Doughty's Death in that Book, 
P. 49 | | 

U 4 
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H hoped well; but I did fo diſpoſe, 
That he at Port St. Gillian % his Head; 
Having no Time permitted to diſclſe 
| The inward Griefs, that in his Heart were bred ; 
We need not fear the Biting of the Dead. | 
Now let him go tranſported to the Seas, 
And tell my Secrets to th Antipodes. 


Yer it may be offered in Defence of Sir Francis Drake, that 
this Man was openly put to Death after as fair a Trial as the 
Circumſtances of Time and Place would permit; that he ſub- 


mitted patiently to his Sentence, and received the Sacrament 
with Drake, whom he embraced immediately before his Execu- 
tion. Beſides theſe, there are two Points which deſerve particular 


Conſideration : Firſt, that in ſuch Expeditions ſtrict Diſcipline, 


and legal Severity are often abſolutely neceflary ; ſecondly, that, 
Death Doughty had expreſſed 
Concern, he was Drake's firſt Patron, and it is therefore very 


as to the Earl of Eſſex, for whoſe 
improbable he ſhould deſtroy a Man for endeavouring to detect 


his Murder. Camden mentions the Fact *, and the Report; 


dut in ſuch a manner as ſeems to juſtify Drake : and indeed, on 


the ſtrickeſt Review of the Evidence, I can ſee no Ground to 


condemn him. 


Ir was the Felicity of our Admiral to live under the Reign 


of a Princeſs who never failed to diſtinguiſh Merit, or to be- 


ſtow her Favours where ſhe ſaw Deſert. Sir Francis Drake was 


always her Favourite, and ſhe gave a very lucky Proof of it 
in reſpect to a Quarrel he had with his Countryman Sir Bernard 
Drake, whoſe Arms Sir Francis had aſſumed, which ſo provoked 
the other who was a Seaman likewiſe, that he gave him a Box on 


the Ear. The Queen took up the Quarrel, and gave Sir Francis 


a new Coat, which is thus blazoned : Sable, a Feſs wavy between 


too Pole Stars, Argent; and for his Creſt, a Ship on a Globe un- 
der Ruff, held by Cable with a Hand out of the Clouds ; over it 


this Motto, Auxilio Divino, underneath Sic parvis, magna; in 
the Rigging whereof is hung up by the Heels a Vivern Gull, 
which was the Arms of Sir Bernard Drake l. Her Majeſty's 
Kindneſs, however, did not extend beyond the Grave ; for ſhe 
ſuffered his Brother Thomas Drake, whom he made his Heir, to be 


proſecuted for a pretended Debt to the Crown, which much di- 


miniſhed 


* Annals, p. 355. This Story is related by Prince, from the 
Mouth of Sir John Drake, Bart. a direct cendant from Sir 


Bernard. 


nal 
tio! 
An 
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miniſhed the Advantages he would otherwiſe have reaped from 
his Brother's Succeſſion u. 

Ir would ſwell this Work much beyond its intended Bulk, if 
we ſhould enter particularly into the Hiſtory of all the remark- 
able Commanders who flouriſhed in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and therefore, we ſhall be more conciſe in our Accounts 

of ſuch Heroes as we are yet to mention, and whoſe Actions it 
would be however injurious to the Reader to paſs over in abſo- 


Six Martin Frobifber was a Native of Yorkſhire, born near 
Doncaſter of mean Parents, who bred him to the Sea a.. We 
have very little Account of his junior Years, or the Manner in 
which they were ſpent. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf firſt by under- 
taking the Diſcovery of the North-Weſt Paſſage in 1576, and 
made a Voyage that Year, wherein, though he had not full 
| Succeſs, yet it gained him great Reputation. In the Year 1577, 
he undertook a ſecond Expedition, and in 1578, a third ; in all 
which he gave the higheſt Proofs of his Courage and Conduct, 
in providing for the Safety of his Men, and yet puſhing the Diſ- 
covery he went upon as far as it was poſſible; ſo that, notwith- 
ſtanding his Diſappointment, he {till preſerved his Reputation , 
and this in ſpight of a little Accident which would certainly have 
overturned the Credit of a leſs noted Commander. He brought 
from the Streights, which he diſcovered, and which are till 
known by his Name, a large Quantity of black ſoft Stone, full 
of yellow ſhining Grains, which he ſuppoſed to be Gold-Ore ; 
but after numberleſs Trials it was reported to be nothing worth, 
and fo thrown away v. On this Occaſion, I cannot help tak- 
ing Notice of an Accident of the like Nature which happened to 
Captain Monk, who was ſent to make Diſcoveries to the North- 
Weft by the King of Denmark. He brought home a Quantity 
of ſhining Sand, which he alſo apprehended contained Gold, 
but upon Trial it was judged to be of no Value, and the ill 
Uſage the Captain met with broke his Heart. Many Years af- 
terwards, the Chancellor of Denmark ſhewed a ſmall Parcel of 
this Sand to a French Chymiſt (the reſt by the King's Orders 
had been thrown into the Sea); and this Frenchman extracted 
_ Ounces of pure Gold, out of twenty Ounces of that 


Bur 


m Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 400. * Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 803. A very full Account of his Voyages above- men- 
tioned may be found in Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 26—96. P Stowe's 
Annals, p. 808. 4 Churchill's Collection of Voyages, p. 545. 
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Bur to return to Frobiſher ; he commanded her Majeſty's 
Ship The Triumph, in the famous Sea-Fight with the Span;6 
Armada, and in did ſuch excellent Service, that he was 
among the Number of the few Knights made by the Lord High- 
Admiral on that fignal Occaſion - In 1590, he commanded a 
Squadron on the Coaſt of Spain; which Naters the coming 
home of the Plate-Fleet . In 1592, Sir Martin Frobiſber took 
the Charge of a Fleet fitted out by Sir Walter Raleigh, which 
went to the Coaſt of Spain ; and though he had but three Ships, 
yet he made a Shift to burn one rich Galleon, and bring home 
another.. In 1594, he failed to the Coaſt of France, to affiſt 
in retaking Breſt, which was attacked by Land by Sir Jahn Nor- 
ris, with three thouſand Engizþ Forces, at the ſame Time that 
our Admiral blocked up the Port. The Garrifon defended 
themſelves bravely, till ſuch Time as Sir Martin landed his 
Sailors, and deſperately attacking the Place, carried it, but with 
the Loſs of ſeveral Captains, Sir Martin himſelf receiving a Shot 
in the Side, and this through want of Skill in his Surgeon, | 
proved the Cauſe of his Death, which happened at Plymouth 
within a few Days after his Return a. He was one of the moſt 


able Seamen of his Time; of undaunted Courage, great Pre- 


ſence of Mind, and equal to almoſt any Undertaking ; yet in his 
Carriage blunt, and a very ſtrict Obſerver of Diſcipline, even 
to a Degree of Severity, which hindered his being beloved v. 


THOMAS Cavendiſb of Trimley, in the County of Suffolk, 

Eſq; was a Gentleman of the now noble Family of Devonſbire, 
and poſſeſſed of a very plentiful Eſtate, which he, being a Man 
of Wit, and great good Humour, hurt pretty deeply by his Ex- 
pences at Court. Upon this, he took it into his Head to repair 


his ſhattered Fortune at the Expence of the Spaniards *. With | 


this View he built two Ships from the Stocks, one of a hundred 
and twenty, the other of threeſcore Tons; and with theſe and a 
Bark of forty Tons, he failed from Plymouth on the twenty-firſt 
of Fuly 1586. He firſt made the Coaſt of Barbary, then ſteered 
for Brazil, and entered the Streights of Magellan the fifth of 
Fanuary, 1587, and paſſed them very happily ; then coaſting 
along Chili — Peru, they took Abundance of rich Prizes, con- 
tinuing their Courſe as high as California, they there 3 the 
| IN ET ET "a a 


r Camden's Annals, p. 576. * Sir William Monſon's Naval 
Tracts, p. 177. t Ibid. p. 10. Camden's Annals, p. 680. 

| Stowe, Holin gſhead, Speed. Stowe's Annals, p. 808. Sir William 

Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 182. * Camden's Annals, p. 552. 
Stowe's Annals, p. 808. Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 401. 
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St. Anne, which Mr. Cavendib, in a Letter to my Lord Hunſ- 
don, rightly calls an Acapulco Ship, though in moſt Relations of 
his Voyage ſhe is ſtiled the Admiral of the South-Seas. Her 
Cargo was of immenſe Value, which his Ships being too ſmall 
to carry, he was forced to burn, taking out of her, however, 
as much Gold as was worth ſixty thouſand Pounds. He then 
ſteered for the Philippine Iſlands, where he ſafely arrived, and 
| proceeded from them to Java Major, which he reached the firſt 
of March, 1588. He doubled The Cape of Good Hope the firſt 
of June, and ſo without any remarkable Accident returned ſafe 
to Plymouth, the ninth of . in the ſame Vear, having 
failed compleatly round the Globe, and brought home an im- 
menſe Fortune 7. This, however, he quickly waſted, and in 
the Year 1591, was compelled to think of another Voyage, 
which was far from being ſo ſucceſsful as the former. He left 
Plymouth the twenty-fixth of Augu/?, 1591, with three ſtout 
Ships and two Barks. On the eighth of April, 1592, he fell in 
with the Streights of Magellan, and continued in them to the 
fifteenth of May, when on Account of the Badneſs of the Wea- 
ther he determined to return; which accordingly he did to the 
Coaſt of Brazil, and there died of Grief. One of his Ships, 
The Deſire, under the Command of Mr. John Davis, actually 
paſſed the Streights *. e 


 ANnoTHER great Adventurer by Sea was Mr. Edward Fen- 
ton, a Gentleman who ſeems to have been a Favourite and De- 
28 on the potent Earl of Leicefler. Of this Gentleman's 
oyage we have ſeveral authentic Accounts; and yet it is not 
eaſy to apprehend the true Deſign of it. The Inſtructions given 
by the Privy-Council to Mr. Fenton, and which are ſtill pre- 
ſerved, ſay expreſly, that he ſhould endeavour the Diſcovery of 
a North-Weſt Paſſage ; but by a new Route which is laid down 
to him, viz. he was to go by The Cape of Good Hope to the 
Eaſt-Indies, and being arrived at the Molucco's, he was to go 
from thence to the South-Seas, and to attempt his Return by 
the ſuppoſed North-Weſt Paſſage, and not by any Means to 
think of paſſing the Streights of Magellan, except in caſe of ab- 
ſolute Neceffity . Notwithſtanding theſe Inſtructions, Sir Wil- 
liam Monſon tells us plainly, that Mr. Fenton was ſent to 
his Fortune in the South-Sezas®; and fo himſelf underſtood - 


1 Haklayt's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 803. Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. i. 
P. 57. Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 401. r Hakluyt, 

vol. iii. p. 842. Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. iv. p. 1182. * Hakluyt's 
Voyages, vol. iii. p. 704. d Naval Tracts, p. 402. 
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In the Month of May, 1582, Mr. Fenton left the Englib Coaſt, 
with three ſtout Ships and a Bark. With theſe he failed, firſt 
to the Coaſt of Africa, and then for that of Brazil direct. Ys 
from whence he intended to have failed for the Streights of Ma- 
gellan, but hearing there that the King of Spain, who had better 
12 it ſeems, of his Project and Intentions than if he 
had read his Inſtructions, had ſent Don Diego Flores de Valdex, 
with a ſtrong Fleet into the Streights to intercept him, he up- 
on mature Deliberation reſolved to return. Putting into a Por- 
tugueſe Settlement to refit, he there met with three of the Spaniſb 
ron, one of which was their Vice-Admiral which he ſunk, 
after a very briſk En ent, and then put to Sea, in order to 
come home. His Vice-Admiral Captain Luke Ward, after a 
and dangerous Voyage, arrived ſafely in England on the 
_ thirty-firſt of May 15835; but as to Mr. Fenton we have no 
diſtin Account of him, only Sir William Monſon ſays, that 
be returned home without feeing the Streights, which ſufficiently 
ſhews, that he did not periſh in this Undertaking 4; nay, I have 
found in ſome MS. Notes on Ha#!uyt's Voyages, that he com- 
manded her Majeſty's Ship The Antelope, in the Engagement 
with the Spaniſh Armada. 5 | SER 
 NoTwITHSTANDING the Diſappointment which this Gen- 
tleman met with, freſh Attempts were made for the Diſcovery 
of this ſo much talked of Paſſage to the North-Weſt, in which 
Captain John Davis was employed. The firſt was in 1585 ; a 
ſecond T ime he failed in 1586 ; but in both Voyages atchieved 
nothing beyond raifing of his own Reputation, which continued 
to be very great for upwards of thirty Years . Sir William 
Manſon tells us, that he had conferred with Mr. Davis as well 
as Sir Martin Forbiſber on this Subject, and that they were able 
to give him no more Aſſurance than thoſe who had never gone 
ſo far; though he confeſſes, that they did offer him ſome very 
auſible Reaſons to prove, that ſuch a Paſſage there was. In his 
| Diſcourſe on this Subject, he labours hard to prove the Under- 
taking impracticable; but admitting it were not ſo, he ſhews 
5 | e | N . that 


We have an Account of this Voyage, written by this Captain Luke 
Ward, in Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 757. Naval Tracts, p. 402. 
We ſind in the Liſt of Ships given us by Sir William Monſon, the 
Antelope to Sir Henry Palmer, and the Mary Roſe to Captain 
Fenton: but as theſe Ships ſtand together, it is not impoſſible that the | 
Names of their Commanders may _ 3. Me 
have an Account of all the Voyages in Hakluyt, as alſo an Account of 
a Voyage of his to the Eaſt-Indies in 1604. Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. i. 
p. 132. 
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that no ſuch mighty Advantages as are expected would be reaped 
by this Diſcovery. He concludes his Diſcourſe with hinting. 
that a more profitable, and at the ſame Time a more probable, 
Attempt might be made by failing due North under the Pole, 
which he ſuppoſes would render the Paſſage between us and 
China no more than fifteen hundred Leagues s. | 


AMONGST theſe Naval Heroes we muſt not forget George 
Clifford Earl of Cumberland, who undertook many Expeditions, 
both in Europe and the Meſt-Indies, at his own Expence, and 
in ſeveral, hazarded his Perſon merely to ſerve his Queen and 
Country, and thereby acquired a juſt right to Fame. In ſome 
of theſe Voyages, Sir William Monſon aſſiſted, and has left us 

Accounts of them, and of the reſt we have many Relations ex- 
tant. It does not appear, however, that the Earl added any 
Thing to his private Fortune, by theſe Teſtimonies of his pub- 
lic Spirit, and therefore the Queen, to ſhew how juſt a Senſe 
ſhe had of his Zeal and Reſolution, honoured him, in the Year 
1592, with a Garter; which, in her Reign, was never be- 

| ſtowed, till it had been deſerved by ſignal Services to the Public. 
This noble Peer ſurvived the Queen, and was in great Favour | 
and high Eſteem with her Succeſſor. He deceaſed in 1605, and 
was the laſt Heir-Male of his Family“. 


Six Robert Dudley, Son to the great Earl of Leicgſter, diſtin- 

guiſhed himſelf by his Application to Maritime Affairs, by his 
great Skill in them, and by his known Encouragement to emi- 
nent Seamen, as well as by his perſonal Exploits, which were 
ſuch, as deſerve to be remembered. In 1594, he fitted out a 
Squadron of four Sail at his own Expence, and leaving South- 
ampton on the 6th of November, proceeded for the of 
Spain, where he loſt the Company of the other three Ships. 
This, however, did not hinder him from continuing his Voyage 
to the Weſt-Indies; and in his Paſſage he took two large Ships, 
though of no great Value. After remaining ſome Time about 
the [land of Trinidada, he found himſelf under a Neceſſity of 

returning Home, in a much worſe Condition than he came out; 


and yet, coming up in his Paſſage with a Spaniſb Ship of 600 


Tons, his own Veſſel being but two hundred, he engaged her, 
fought two whole Days, till his Powder was quite e ed, and 
then left her; but in ſo torn, and ſhattered a Condition, ſhe 


4 Naval Tracts, p. 426. d Camden, Stowe, Speed, Holing- 
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afterwards ſunk. CR OI Rag 
taken, ſunk, or burnt in his V 


ty Conſequence any 
was himſelf created by the Emperor Ferdinand the Second, 2 
Duke of the Holy Roman Empire. 


Sn Richard Hawkins, Son to the famous Sir FU Hawkins, 
of whom we- have before treated, was born at Phmouth, in De- 
vonſbire; and as he was little inferior to his Father in Skill or 
N he too much reſembled him in his Misfortunes '. * 


unlucky from his firſt ſetting out; and yet, notwithſtanding 
a Number of untoward Accidents, he reſolutely perſiſted in 
dh oe - Der Brig and ſur- 
rounding the Globe, as Drake and Cavendiſh had done. 


ſhared, er, in none of their Succeſs, he 
moſt of their Misfortunes. One Captain Taler, 
been very culpable in Mr. Cævendiſb in his t Voy 
age, was guilty of the like towards Sir Richard Haw- 


Lins; for a be os A Mins Wo burnt, 
him at the e de the darch of Ma Sir 


the Streights of Magellan 
ar 1596, and ering 


ſiderable Value. On the Coats ; of Por, 
Don Bertrand de Gyn, whe 
eight Sail, and two tho nd choice 
kins made a Shift to diſengage himſelf, after he had 
Spaniards incredible Damage. But ſtaying 
South-Seas, in order to gain more Pri de vage he 
cond Time by Admiral de Caſtro, who 
before; yet Hawkins defended himſelf 
and three Nights, and then moſt of his Men 
Ship in a Manner under him, and himſelf dangerouſl 
88 he was prevailed on to ſurrender upon very honour 
able Terms, viz. „ _ 
a 


i Hakluyt, vol. Hi. p. 574 * Lloyd's State-Worthics, p. 761. 
! Prince's Worthies ” — * 
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a free Paſſage to England, as ſoon as might be. After he was 
in the Enemies Don Bertrand de Caſtro ſhewed him a 
Letter from the King of Spain to the Vice-Roy of Peru, where- 
in was contained a very exact Account of Hawkins's Expe- 
dition, the Number of his Ships, their Burden, Men, Guns, 
Ammunition, Cc. which demonſtrated how cloſe a Correſ- 
pondence his Catholic Majeſty entertained with ſome who were 
too well acquainted with Queen Ekzabeth's Councils v. 
continued a long Time Priſoner in America, where he 

with great Humanity by Admiral de Caftro ; but at 
Order of the Court of Spain, he was ſent thither i 
returning to England, and remained for 
baer in Seville, and Madrid At 


HT 


Fer 


returned to his Native Country, where he ſpent the latter Part 
of his Life in Peace, leavin behind him a cc of his 
Adventures, to the Time of his Spaniards , 


and intended 2 a 
prevented 


1 
£8 


ants are ſtill 2 in Devonfire but in an obſcure Con- 7 
dition P. 


CarrTain James many called Jabn) Lanca 2 
out zar Fame (by m . — 4 

Brazil, then in the Hands of the Spaniards. He failed Ben. 
Dartmouth the 3oth of November, 15 1594, with tree Sip, ps, one 
of 140, another of 170, and the third of 60 Tons. On board 
theſe were tro hundred and N N Men and Boys. In 
the Space of a few Weeks, thirty- "6 Shi ; 
four of which they kept, FHR — 
6 — dent, - 


for 


n Obſervations of Sir Richard Hawkins, p. 122, 143, 180 1165 
This Book was put to the Preſs in his Life-time, but was publiſhed 
by a Friend after his Deceaſe, in 1522, in folio, under the Title of 
The Obſervations of Sir Richard Hawkins, Knight, in his Voyage to 
the South-Sea, A. D. 1593. See alſo Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. iv. p. 
1367. and Captain Ellis's Account, p. 141 * Deſcription of 
Devonſhire, Art. Plymouth. MS. , 's Worthies of Devon. 
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| for the Coaſt of Brazil, where they took the City of Fernam- 
a OR 1595, in a Manner ſcarce to be 
parallled in Hiſtory ; for Lancaſter ordered his fine 
new Pinnace, in which he landed his Men, to be beat to Pieces 
- en he ſhore, and fk bs this, that his Men ſee they 
r ighted the 
— ards and Portugueze, that after a very poor Defence they 
oned the lower Town. This the Engl held 30 
in which Space they were attacked eleven Times by Enemy 1. 
The Spoil was exceeding rich, and in ſo great a 
e 
K 
n 


= it appears 
Relations, that he was the fame who opened the Trade to the 
Indies 


Wr have already taken Notice of the Patent granted to the 
Eaft-India Company by Queen Elizabeth, in the Year 1600. 
Their firſt Stock conſiſted of ſeventy-two thouſand Pounds, and 
de Fl pet Gem Lender th ern, 
large Ships, whi 13th of F. 
2 under the Command of Mr. e Loc er, who 
was afterwards knighted, and 
Achen, very ſu 
throughout the Indies, iy and. pradently = could be 
In bis Raman, Kb ip, which was The Dragon, was 
in the utmoſt Peril of The Cape of Good Hope, having loſt her 
Rudder, and being otherwiſe much yet he refuſed to 


this 
who 


The Hector, contenting himſelf with writing a 


Moor Later to the Canpme, wherein he told them, they might 
be ſure he would do his utmoſt to fave the Ship and Cargo, by 
his venturing his own Life and the Lives of "thoſe who were 
with him ; adding this remarkable Poſtſcript in the Midſt of his 
Confuſion, 


THE Paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies lies in 62%, 30, by the North- 
He 


Weſt, on the America Side. 


4 Camden. Annal. p. 683. 7 Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 708. 


pany, conſiſted of four 


performed his yg 
y, and eſtabliſhed the Engl rade 


m—_ _ 
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He had, however, the good Fortune to get into St. Helena, 
where he repaired his Weather-beaten Ship as well ae he could, 
and brought her ſafely into the Dorwns, the 11th of September, 
1603, and lived near thirty Years afterwards in an honourable 
Affluence, chiefly acquired by this ſucceſsful Voyage :. 


CarTain Milliam Parker, of Plymouth, was fitted out by 


certain Merchants to cruize on the Spamards, in the W:ft Indies, 


in 1601. His whole _— conſiſted in two Ships, one of 
I 30, and the other of 60 Tons, with about two hundred and 
twenty Men i. He failed in the Month of November, reduced 
St. Vincent, one of the Cape de Verd Iſlands; then failing to 
the Coaſt of America, he took the Town of Ia Rancheria, in 
Iſland of Cubagua, where the Pearl-Fiſhery is, and plundered 
it. He proceeded next to Porto- Bello, which was then a very 


ſtrong, well-built Town; entering the Port by Moonlight, he 


paſſed without Reſiſtance, and attacked the Place by Surprize u. 


The Governor, Don Pedro Melendez, made a gallant Defence 
in the King's Treaſury, to which he retreated ; but at length 


the Place was carried by Aſſault, and the Governor taken. 


The Booty was far from being conſiderable, and the beſt Part 


of it, Captain Parker diſtributed amongſt his Men. Notwith- 


ſanding this Diſappointment, our Hero behaved moſt generouſly 


towards the Enemy. He ſet Don Pedro at Liberty, in reſpect 


to his Courage ; he ſpared the Place, becauſe it was well built; 


and burning it could do him no good; he ſet his Priſoners at 


large, becauſe the Money was really gone, and they had not 


| wherewith to pay their Ranſom. Having done all this, he 


paſſed the Forts at the Mouth of the Harbour, by the Fire of 


which the Spaniards ſuppoſed they ſhould infallibly have ſunk 
his Veſſels, and returned with immortal Glory to Plymouth- 
Sound, May 6th, 1692 . The Spaniards themſelves mention 
his Behaviour with Honour. | 


THEsE are the principal Naval Heroes, who flouriſhed in 
that glorious Reign, wherein the Foundation was ftrongly 
laid of the Maritime Power, and extenſive Commerce, which 


the 


* Camden. Annal. P: 639. Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. i. p. 147. 
! Harris's Collection of V 


tain's Relation in Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. iv. p. 1243. — * Las 
of Captain Parker, in a Supplement to Prince's Worthies of Devon. 
MS. k Rai — 
Vor. I. X 


oyages, vol. i. p. 747. u See the Cap - 


2 MEMOIRS, Sc. 


the Engliſb Nation have ſince 2 Ber I ſhall conclude, with 


wiſhing that the ſame generous Sp irit may again ariſe, and en- 
abled us to emulate the Wiſdom, 8 and Zeal 
for the public Good, which animated our en- 


abled them to ſurmount all Difficulties, and to ſpread the Re- 


putation of their Arms and Virtues — the whole habitable 
World. 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 


INDE X. 


MINIUS invites Caligula to invade Britain. Page 19 


A? Arviragus, his Character. "00 - 
Agricola ſent Ge General to Britain. | 21 
— Iſle reduced. | ibid. 


Agricola ſhuts out the Picts and Scots. ibid. Prepares for the * 
of Ireland. 21. He is recalled by Domitian. 
Adrian the Emperor comes to — which he fortifies againſt the 
Northern Nations. | 23 
Allectus aſſumes the Purple. 26. Is defeated and lain, 27. His fo- 
reign Auxiliaries cut to Jo at London. ib. 
Aurelius Ambrofius, ſecond Son of Conſtantine, lands with an Army 
at Totneſs ; defeats and kills Vorti _— gains ſeveral Victories over 


| the Saxons : is poiſoned, and his ther ſucceeds him. | 
Arthur King of * Annexes e bis Kingdom, fx hae 

Provinces. | 
Angles, how diſtinguiſhed. — 


Alfred, his Character, he invents a new kind of Ships. 42, 43 De- 
feats fix large Pirates, 45. and, in a Year, 6 
1 ibid, 
_ e of Norway, before Lenka, 4- G to a 
poſition with Etheireck ib. One of the LR deſerts him, 
7 of his Fleet. 55. 
Anlaff, wich 9 Ships, lays great Part of the Country waſte and routs 
the Army ſent to oppoſe him. 4 
Avarice impolitic in a Prince. £ 


Angleſey plundered by the Earls of Cheſter and Shrewſbury. | 78 
Acon taken. * 93 
Aſcalon, Joppa, &c. taken by King Richard. 94 
Aquitaine 2 dged to the French for a Contempt. 114 
Armagh, Battel of. 123, & ſeq. 
AGIs and Poictou given to Prince Edward. = 


—— given by the French King to his Son; and at the fumes time by 
Edward III. to the Black Prince. 139 
Arundel, Sir John, wrecked, with Part of his Squadron ; and he, wi 


a thouſand Men at Arms, periſhed. 149 
Arundel and Nottingham, Earls of, take a hundred Sail of Ships. 152 
America diſcovered by the Welſh, 155 
Aid ſent to the Duke of Burgundy. 161 
Aid ſent to the French Princes. ib. 
Agincourt, Battel of. 1 
Amiens, Peace of. 180 


Army ſent into Scotland. N ib. 


1. 
America diſcdvered by Columbus 192 


Avarice of Henry VII. loſes him the Hearts of his Subjects. 199 & ſeq. 
Aid ſent to the King of Arragon and Caſtile againſt the Moors. 


201, & ſeq. 
— Sent to the Ducheſs of Burgundy. 
Army, a numerous one ſent to Biſcay. 202 
Admiral. Engliſh, killed. ib. 
Army ſent to France, under the Duke of Suffolk. 203 
Aue Engliſh, withdrawn. 3 
Admirals, two, French and Engliſn, take ſire in an ent with 
each other, and both burnt ; the two Commanders 1600 Men 
periſn. 108, & ſeq. 
Attempt ſucceſsleſs, the Englith Admiral periſhes. 210 
Artifice of the Duke of Albany. 217 
Admiral, High, attainted without Trial, and beheaded. 222, & ſeq. 
Attempt to diſcover a North-Eaſt Paſſage. 225 
Admiral Englith, makes the Prince of Spain rike to the Engliſh Flag. 
2 
Admiral, Sir John Clare, drowned. 1 
Ambaſſador, Ruſſian, the firſt ſent hither. 243 
Alva, Duke of, Governor oſ the Netherlands. 280 
Seizes the Effects of the Engliſh in Flanders. 251 
Adventurers to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, —— and licenſed to 
cruize. 257 
Armada, Spaniſh. 5 | = 
—— Sails from Liſbon, —their Progreſs. 2089 & leq. 
——— Attacked by the Engliſh, and put into Diſorder. * ib. 
—— A Ship of, with Treaſure, taken by Drake. 261 
— Defeated. 28562, &c. 
Antonio, Don, ſuccoured by Queen Elizabeth. 265 
Army, Engliſh, marches towards Lifbon. 266 
Armada, a ſecond, fitted out. ” 271 
Action, a gallant one. 275, & leq, 
Attempt on the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies with a you Fleet. 299 
Auguſtin, St. taken. BE. 
Acapulco Ship taken. 304, & ſeq. 
Admiral, Vice, of tlie Spaniards ſunk. SE. © 
B. 


RUTE, his Story no Fiction. 14 

Belinus ſacks Rome. ib. 

Britons trade both to the W eſtward and to the Northward, before > 
coming of the Romans. 


had Dominion of their own Seas. | ih 
Britons ſwear Obedience to the Romans. 18 
Bericus encourages Claudius to invade Britain. 19 
Britons invaded by Scots and Picts. - + 
Britany in F rance, —— with Britons by Maximus. 2 


Britiſh 


1 


Britiſh Laws tranſlated by the Saxons, and incorporated with their 

own. 35 
Britons commit great Diſorders. 53 
Battle near Canterbury, in which Ethelred is defeated with great 


Loſs. 
| Britons under King Griffith uke Arms, and are reduced by Ear God 
6 


win's Sons. Þ 

Battle of Stanford-Bridge. 63 

Butſecarles, their Office. 80 
Bruce, Robert, King of Scotland, invades England. 1: 
— — the Title of King of Ireland. 124, & = 
Is flain : 
A Brewer of Ghent of fignal Service to Edward Ill. 129 
Briſtol inſulted by the French and Scots. 130 
Bulloigne, the lower Town burnt by the Engliſh. ib. 
The Brewer of Ghent ſlain. 136 
Battle of Creſſy. . 137 
of Poictiers. 139 
Britany, the People of, burn Plym ach. | 159 
great Part of its Coaſt waſted by the Pl outh Men. ib. 


Briehac in 1 taken by Storm by the Earl of Kent. 160, & ſeq. 


Burgu SY = ith Ha V. 08 
ndy, t Duke of, makes a Treaty wi 166 
Bedford, Duke of defeats the French at Sea. ibid. 
Bourbon, Baſtard of, French Admiral taken in a Sea Fight. ib. 
Burgundy, the Duke of, diſaffected to and deſerts the Engliſh ; and 
wherefore. 171, & — 
Buckingham Duke of, defeated and beheaded. 188 
Boſworth, Battel of. 187 
- Burgundy, the Ducheſs of, ſets up Pretenders to the Engliſh Crown. 198 
Brandon, Charles, Duke of Suffolk, does great Miſchief to the French. 
203 
Bulloigne befieged by the Duke of Suffolk. 204. 
Barton, Andrew, K 231. Shin i in an Engage- 
ment. 212 
Battle of Flodden-Field. „ 
 ———of Muſſelburgh, or pinky. 220, & ſeq. 
Bouloigne ſold to 4 French for 400,000 Crowns, 5 223 
Battle of St. Quintin. 241 
Booty brought l m Cadiz c. 271 
ASAR's Expedition to Briton. 8. Lands i in Kent. 17 
Caſwallan engages the Romans. ibid. 
Coway-Stakes, whence ſo called. ibid. 
Claudius ſubdues a great Part of South-Britain. 4 & ſeq. 
Carauſius 2 4. here aud aſſumes the Purple. 25. He is ac- 
knowledged by Maximian. ib. Is beſieged i in 5 by 
Contam, — es ered * Allectus. ib. 


X 3 Conſtan- 


N 
Conſtantius lands in Britain, and burns his Ships. 27 
Conſtantine the Great born in Britain. 28 
Elected Emperor of Britain. 


0 
Brother of the King of Britany, comes to the Succour of the 
Britons, and is crowned King. 31 


Conſtans, Son of Conſtantine, made King, and put to Death by Vor- 


tigern. 2 
Count of the Saxon Coaſt, why created, 37. The Coaſts invaded G 
the Danes. | 


| 4 
Cornwall and Devonſhire waſted by a Fleet of Strangers, hdd bs os 
entered the Severn. 54. The Confeſſor freed his Subjects from the 


 Impoſition of Danegeld. 56. 
Canutus has a ſtrong Party from him. 59. Is ſole King, ib. Invades 
Scotland. — 
Confeſſor, Edward, the, mounts the Throne. | ib. & ſeq. 
Character of Eing Harold. D 
Conſpiracy. 


Canutus IV. makes g great Preparations to invade E land. 79 & 
Cheſter, Earl of, impriſoned. 8 hy 


Conſpiracy againſt Henry III. | 5 0 
Cyprus taken by the Engliſh. | 93 
Charta, Magna, granted. 101, & ſeq. 


Cinque Ports revolt and turn Pirates. 108 


Competitors for the Scots Crown refer their Claims to the Arbitration 
of King Edward. 112 


Cherbourg burnt by the Engliſh. 


11 
Cadſant Iſle taken. ** 
Cinque Ports, the Inhabitants of, do good Service againſt the French. 
190 
Challenge from Edward UI. to the King of France. 133 
Creſſy, Battel of. 137 
Calais beſieged, 137. Taken. „ 
Citizen of London, Henry Picard, entertained at Dinner four Kings. 
140 
Crown three Times pawned. =o 
Cornwall, the Coaſts ſpoiled. I 


49 
Cherbourg in Normandy put into the Hands of the Engliſh. ib. 


Charles VI. King of France, deſigns to invade England; but does no- 
thing more than prepare for it. 


151 

Cowardice of the French Admiral. x, 
Conſpiracy againſt Henry IV. | 159 
Caſtel, Admiral de, taken Priſoner. ib. 
Coaſts infeſted. 2 ib. 
Clarence, Duke of, his Expedition. 161 
Canterbury Archbiſhop of, cites Henry V. to the ie Conqueſt of F ys: 

I 

Clarence, Duke of, ſlain. | 3 


Crown pawned to the Biſhop of Wincheſter. 170 


Calais beſieged by the Duke of Burgundy, and relieved by the 8 
of England 171 


Conquet 


IND. 
Conquet in Britany burnt by the Earl of Kent. 
—— deſerts his Brother King Edward. 365. He is takin 
2 EC | 181 
Clarence, Duke of, beheaded. 186 


Columbus, Chriſtopher, addreſſes himſelf to the King of England. 192 
CO ſhort Account of him, 192. Ang of has Brother 8 
lemew I 


from 195 to 199 


— Country about Conquet and Breſt ravaged by the Engliſh. 288 
225 


Caſe of the Merchants of the Steel Yard, an Account of them. 


231, & 
Clare, Sir John, Admiral, drowned. ' 25 
Calais taken by the Duke of Guiſe, after having been 210 Years in 2 
Hands of the Engliſh. . 2 
Conquet taken by the Engliſh. + | 
Calais, Enquiry made into the Loſs of it. | 
_ Cadiz — 2 APE 


ven Ships; mr 
takes the Capital City ; returns Home. 274. . 
Company erefied for Trade to Barbary. 1 
— — 1 : „ 


9 large Spaniſh, den the Rad Indies taken. 


Cavendiſn, 1 Memoirs of. | 314, &c, 


Cumberland, Eat of. | 317 
DD MARK, the King of, ſlain by Gang Son of Beliney. 14 


Danes firſt enter England, 4i. Land with 350 Ships, take 
Canterbury, and at length London, and lord it over the Engliſh. 


ibid. 
Daniſh Ships and their Crews, to the Number of 20, deſtroyed in 
one Year. 3 
Dominion of the Danes ends with Hardiknute. 6 
Danes invades the Coaſts. $4 
Danegeld, its Riſe. 15. 
Danegeld aboliſhed. oO. 
Danes defeated. | 54, & leq. 
Dorſetſhire ravaged. 55 


Danes maſſacred, ib. They march towards London ; their General 
X 4 bribed. 
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IND. 


bribed. 72, & ſeq. Land in the Ifle of Ely. 73. Enter the 
Mouth of the Thames with a Fleet of 200 Sail, and retire. 74 


Doomſday-Book. - 
Dublin reduced. 88 
Dover taken and burnt by the French. 115 
Diſpoſitions in France for the Invaſion of England. 124 
Dartmouth deſtroyed. 146 
Dunkirk taken bs the Biſhop of Norw ich. _  130& ſeq. 
Dartmouth attacked. 159 


Defection of the Earl of Warwick who quits Edward's Party. 177 
Dudley and Empſon Inſtruments of Oppreſſion. 199 9 and 
leſt to the Law. 201 
Deſcents, two on the Scots Coaſt repelled. 221 
Dutch Factors ſuffer ſeverely. 252 
Drake, Sir Francis, forces ſix Spaniſh Gallies Guarda Coſtas to ſhelter 
under the Cannon of their Caſtles, and burns 100 Ships in the Bay 
of Cadiz. 258 
Denmark, King of, lays an Embargo on a ſtrong Squadron of Ships 


hired for the Uſe of 8 
Dutch fit out a confderable b Force at Sea for the Service of Queen Bl? 
zabeth. 259 
Diverſion given the S _ 265 
Deſcent on Cornwall ſigned by the Spaniznts defeated by a Storm. 273 
Deſign on the Plate-Fleet fails. 275 
Denmark, King of, ſeizes ſome _— Ships. 277. Conpounds E 


this Seizure. | ib. 
Diſcoveries, ſeveral attempt them. 278 & ſeq. 
Drake, Sir Francis, Memous of. 301 &. 
Domingo, St. taken. | 907 
Davis, John, 2 ſhort Account of. 316 
Dudley, Sir Robert, Memoirs of. 307 
ENranp I. derived his Sovereignty « over Scotland from the 
Conqueſt of King Arthur. e 


Ebiſſa, vide Ocha. | 
Ecbryht King of the Weſt Saxons hes thirty fire Ships of the * 
and overthrows them and the Welſh at Land. 
Ethelſtan defeats the Danes in a Sea- fight, and takes nine Shi id. 
Edward, Son of Alfred, defeats and kills Eric the Daniſh ing. 49 
Ethelw ald pretending to the Crown engages the Danes 1 in his Party ; is 
ſain in a Battel in Kent. ib. 
Edward, King, fits out 100 Ships, engages the Daniſh Fleet, forces 
a great Pait on Shore, and defeats them a ſecond time at Land: that 


* Prince's Reputation. ib. 
Ethelſtan invades Scotland. Gains a glorious Victory. ib. 
Edmund ſeizes on Northumberland, _ you Cumberland to o_ 

King of Scots. 


Edgar 


De. 


Ed a Fleet. 2 
Edu in 2 : 
Ethelred arms againſt the Danes. ib. | Abandoas his Kingdom and 
withdraw to ä — 59. Is recalled by the Saxons. ib. 
tion againſt Scotland miſcarries, and Peace enſues. 2 
En gland, the Northern Parts invaded by Robert Earl of Gloucefter. 
England in a bad Situation. by 
Edgar Atheling, a ſhort Account of him. 85 & ſeq. 
— againſt Ireland. 88 & ſeq. 
— to Nemendy diſappointed. 98 
— to the Holy Land. 3 1, 106, 107, 108 
——- to Normandy fruitleſs. 108 


Ely, the Iſle of, ſeized by Malecontents, Edward the Prince reduces 
them and the Inhabitants of the Cinque Ports. ib. He takes the 
Crols. 110 

Edward the firſt, ſi urnamed Long Shanks. ib. 

Edward decreed the Scots Crown to Baliol, 112. Is ſummoned to the 
French Court, 114. Invades Flanders, 115. Returns diſappointed. 


ibid. Dies at Burgh upon Sands. 121 
Edward II. ſucceeds, and goes to Paris. 122 
Engliſh defeated by the Scots. 123 


Edward governed by the Spencers, makes a diſhonourable Treaty 
with the Scots, 124. Proclaims his Queen and Son Enemies to the 
Kingdom, and acts againſt France. 125. Flies into Wales, taken Pri- 
ſoner, confined in Kenilworth-Caſtle. 126, And murdered in _— | 
Ciaſtle. 
Edward III. makes an unfortunate War and diſadvantageous 
with Scotland, goes into France, and does Homage. 126. Tray 
his Uncle the Karl of Kent. ib. Seizes Mortimer. 127, Reſtores Ed- 
ward Baliol to the Crown of Scotland. ib. Lays Claim to the Crown 
of France. 128. Paſſes with 500 Sail to Flanders; takes the Arms 
and Title of King of France. 129 
Engliſh worſted at Sea. 135 
Edward goes to Britainy. ib. Aﬀembles an Army, deſigns for Guyenne, 
driven back, lands in Normandy, carries Fire and Sword to the Gates 
of Paris. 136, & ſeq. His perſonal Courage and Generoſity. 138. 
Invades France with a Fleet of 1100 Sail and 100,000 Men. 140. 
Reſumes the Title of King of France. - 142. Dies. 144. Jealous of 


the Sovereignty of the Sea. ibid. 

Embaſſy, ſplendid from France. | 163 
Engliſh defeated. 169. 
Exeter, Duke of, made Admiral. „ 


Edward IV. ſurprized, beaten, and taken Pinner a at Warwick; but 
eſcapes and diſtreſſes his Enemies. 177. Deſerted by a great Part of 
xt and conſtrained to fly, and after great Hazards lands in 
Z 178 

Edward, afterwards the V. born in the Sanctuary of Weſtminſter, 5 

Edward IV. proclaimed an Uſurper. ibid. Returns to England with a 
few Ships, lands at Ravenſpur, raiſes an Army, wins two Battles, 


279 


IN D E X. 
279. Recovers the Throne, raiſes Forces and invades France, con- 


cludes a Peace, 180. * for a new War with France, dies. 
18. 


Error in Hiſtory rectified. — 
Empſon and Dudley wean the Hearts of the Subjects from the King, 
199, 200. They are -—-- a_ and proſecuted. 201 
Emperor comes to Eng 203 

Edward VI. crowned. 219 
Edinburgh burnt by the Engliſh. 221 
England 7 of what ſhe held in France in Time of Peace. 222 
Edward VI. dies. 224 
Engliſh, a whole Crew of, frozen to Death. 36 
Emperor puts into an Engliſh Port. 238 
Engliſh Intereſts ſacrificed to thoſe of Spain. 239 
Engliſh make a Deſcent in Bretagne. 242 
Elizabeth proclaimed. 245 
England in a diſtracted Condition. 246 
Elizabeth, Queen, her Care of the Navy. | 248 
Expedition to Liſbon miſcarries. — "6 
to the Iſle of Tercera. 79 5 22 
208 


9 Lord, made Earl of Notingham for is 3 


282 
ny Zr of, deſi igns to raiſe Commotions, ib. Quits his Command 
in Ireland, for which he is confined ; | gs Forces againſt 
the Queen; fails, and fortifies Eſſex- H yields to the Earl of 


T —— oy 
F 

\AMINE in Britain. 31 
Fleet fitted out againſt Earl Godwin. ” 

Fleet, a great Part of it adheres to Kin Harold's Sons. 
Fleet, goo Sail, with which the Duke of Normandy invaded England, 
ib. Fitted out to invade Scotland. — 779 
Flag, the Honour provided for. G7 


France, King of, prepares to invade En nd with orces. 100 
Fleet ſent ike Succour of the Earl « 0 222 deſtroys that 

of the French. 101 
French Prince goes to Calais, and returns with Recruits, 104. Is 
fought at Sea by Hubert de Burgh, 105. Deficged | in London, ib. 


Renounces all Right to England. ib. 
France invaded by ly III. who returns without — any 
Thing. | 106, & ſeq. 
French Cult. 113 
Fleets, three different, fitted out. 115 
Flanders, moſt of its great Cities declare paint France. 129 


French 


PV Oo 


Fleet ſent to Sea under the Earl of Buckingham. 
Foreigners trading to the North Seas taxed by the Engliſh. 0 


French Fleet infeſt the Engliſh Coaſts. 151 
French Fleet, every Ship taken by the Portſmouth 8 &. 


IN D E X. 


French defeated at Sea, 130. Thirty thouſand lain. 131, & ſeq. 
Fight, Diſpoſition of: 


132 
Fleet before Calais, 7 38 Sail. 7 
—— Spaniſh, defeated. 159 
France, "King of, taken Priſoner, ib. He dies in En 141 
France, King of, declares the States of the Kin 12 England in France 

forfeited, 141. Projects the Reduction of = 


French King aſſiduous in raiſing a Naval Power. 145 
French, with 50 Ships, land in Suſſex, again in the Ile of Wight, driven 


from Southampton by Sir John Arundel, they attempt Winchelſea, 
146. Gain an Advantage at Battel and re-embark. 4 


Forces ſent to Calais, paſs through the Heart of France to Bretagne. 
150 


French Fleet, a great Part driven on the Engliſh Coaſt and taken. 152 
French ſend 12000 Men to the Aid of Owen Glendour. 


2 
France, its unhappy Situation. 3 


French make a fruitleſs Attem upon Southampton and the Iſle of 
Wight, 166. Defeated in a Sea-Fight, ib. Together with the Ge- 


noeſe, defeated at Sea by the Earl of Huntingdon. bb. & 167 
France, a great Part reduced by the Engliſh. 167 
French King ſues for Peace. ib 


France, Dauphin of, diſinherited. — 
France in a great Meaſure loſt to the Engliſh. 


French make a Deſcent on the Coaſt of Kent; Sandwich * = 


pillaged. ib. 

Fleet fitted out, one e of the Squadrons falls upon the Spaniſh Fleet. 
| 173 

Fight at Sea laſts two Day 8 : 


1 
Fleet ſets out to Sea under the Earl of Kent, ſcours our own Coats 
and lands 10,000 Men in Britany, who make a great Booty. 176 


Fauconbridge, Baſtard, commands the Fleet in the Name of Henry VI. 


attacks London, ſubmits to Edward IV. knighted, made Vice- 
Admiral, enters into new Intrigues, is beheaded. 


France invaded by Edward IV. ib. & ſ Wy 


Fight at Sea, bloody, between the Engliſh and F rench Fleets ; the SE 


vereign burnt in it. 


| 202 
Fight, a ſecond, at Sea. ib. 
French beaten at Ses. ib. 


Fleet of the Emperor acts in Conjunction with that of En oland. 203 


Fleet, French, attempt the Engliſh Coaſt with indifferent . they 


attempt in vain upon Bulloigne. 
French driven into Breſt. 
Flodden-Field Battel. 


21 

Fitz- Williams, Sir William, Memoirs of. — = 18 
French beaten by inferior Numbers of Engliſh. 223 
French defeated in the Battel of St. | Quintin. 239 


IND £2: 


Fleet fitted out againſt the Scots. 239 
French gain great Advantages in the Low Countries, 240. Attack 
yu Egmont near Gravelin, are defeated by the Fire from = 
iſh Ships 
pred Dig in eue 239. They ic ut x contend 
Fleet, Engliſh, a Lift of, in 1588. 16g & og 
Fayal Iſland reduced * Ap Earl of Cumberland. 


Fleet, Engliſh, y ap being dope, by the J. ge 
| Fleet fitted out hs: Elizabeth. 7 
Fayal reduced by Raleigh. = 


Fleet, a great one in twelve Days. 
Fleming, Captain, a Pyrate, gives the firſt Intelligence of the Spani 


Armada being on the Coaſt. | 281 
Frobiſher, Sir „Memoirs of. 313, &ſey. 
Fenton, Edward, Memoirs of. 315, & ſeq. 
Fernambucca City taken, | 320 
WY 

EOFFREY of Monmouth vindicated. 12 

| Gwydyr refuſes Tribute to the Romans. | 19 
Generofity of Edgar. I" 
Godwin, Earl, re- enters into Favour. | 5 


Griffith, the Britiſh King, lain. 

Godwin, Earl, his Sons make two Attempts upon England, 2 
in both, retire to Denmark. 73 

Gaveſtone, or Gaberſtone, occaſions Civil Wars, falls 1 into the Hands 


3 the 2 and _—_ firuck off. 122 
uyenne i t Part re luc : 124 
Generoſity of of Edward III. : 138 
Graveſend burnt by French Gallies. 150 
Graveling taken by the _ of Norwich. — 

Gaſcons reſent the ill _— but however receive a 

| Governor from Henry 158 

Guyenne invaded by te the French, the Truce ſubſiſting. 159 
The King of England's Title thereto 6 by the 

Dukes of and Orleans. 161 
Guinea Trade firſt begun by ow Hawkins. 205 
Guernſey and Jerſey attem y the French, the Peace ſubſiſting, 223 

2 firſt diſcovered Si "Hugh Willoughby. e 
Grey, 1 Jane, proclaimed Queen, 2 36.—Impriſoned. © 
Guilues loſt to the Nugent. | 240 
_ Garriſon, French, in Leith, capitulate. 248 
Gunpowder firſt made in England. ib. 


Genoeſe Bankers chaſed, take Shelter i in W the Queen 
takes as a Loan, the Money they had on board, carrying to the Ne- 


The 


INDEX 
The Government diſquieted by the Papiſts, inſtigated by Philip of 


Spain. 2 
Gratiofa Iſland brought to a Compoſition. bf 
Greenville, Sir Richard, taken by the Spaniards, . 
Gracioſa taken. 272 
Gallies, ſeveral burnt. f 276 

| Galleon, one taken, worth a million of Pieces of Eight. ib. 
Garriſon of Cerimbra driven out by the Engliſh Ships. ib. 
Gilbert, Sir Humphry, Memoirs of. AS 287 
Galleon taken. 308 
5 13 and Hengiſt land in Britain, have a Settlement allotted 
| them in Kent, where they build a Caſtle. 32 
Forſa ſlain. 3 : 33 
Hengiſt returns to Britain, with a Number of Saxons. ib. & ſeq. 
_ Hengiſt invites Ocha, &c. , 38 
H Id, what. 5 5 59 

| Harefoot ſucceeds to his Father Canutus. 0 

Hardiknute, his Brother ſucceeds to him. ib. 


Harold ſeizes the Crown, 80. His Character. we 
Harold Harfager claims the Crown by Deſcent. Sets out from Nor- 
way with 300 Sail. Is joined by Tortigo. 63. Poſſeſſes himſelf of 


York, ib. 
Harold and Tortigo both ſlain. ib. 
Haſtings, Battel of. 6 


Henry ſucceeds to his Brother William IT. marries Matilda, Niece to 
Edgar Atheling, 80. Dies in the 35th Year of his Reign. 83 
Henry II. ſucceeds, projects the Conqueſt of Ireland, for which he ob- 
tains a Bull from Adrian the Pope, an Engliſhman, 86 He attempts 
the Recovery of Thoulouſe. — a Fleet and Army againſt 
the Welſh. Crowns his Son Henry, 88. He paſles over to Ire- 
land with 400 Sail. Receives the Homage of ſeveral Princes. Re- 
turns to England, 89. Transfers to his Son John his Title to Ire- 


land, 90. Accepts a Peace and dies. : | 1 
Hoſtages, Welch, hanged. Loos 100 
_ Henry III. ſucceeds to the Throne, 103. Goes to France to no Pur- 
poſe. Naval Power greatly decreaſed, 107. He dies. 109 


Haſtings deſtroyed... ; 129 
Henry of Lancaſter lands in England, 154. Crowned King of Eng- 
lane. Treated as a Murderer and Uſurper by the Regent of France, 
158. Marries Joan Daughter of the King of Navarre, 159. Heir 
apparent to the Scots Crown. Taken near Flamborough-Head. 160 
Henry IV. narrowly eſcapes falling into the Hands of French Priva- 
teers, ib. He dies. : 3 162 
Henry V. ſucceeds, ib. He treats of a Marriage with Katherine of 
France, 163. His Views, ib. Lands in Normandy with 1600 on 

| 1 = 


1 
by him, and taken, and a Colony of Englih planted 
there, 164. Beſieged by Land and Sea by the French. 

wr acknowledged lawful King of France by the Duke of bs. 
ib, 
Huntingdon, Earl of, defeats the united Fleets of France and Genoa. 
ibid. 

Henry lands in Normandy, with 1500 Ships, and great Land-Forces. 

167 
Henry declared Heir and Regent t of France. Marries Katherine of 
France. Enters Paris, 168. Returns to England, ib. Having re- 


cruited his Coffers and Army, he returns to F rance. 1 
Henry VI. born at Windſor. 169 
Henry dies at Vincennes, ib. His Character. ib. 


Henry VI. not a Vear old, ſucceeds, 170. Proclaimed King of France 
at Paris, 171. Crowned King in England and in France, ib. 
Marries Margaret Daughter of the Duke of Anjou, 172. Depoſed, 
175. Defeated at the Battel of Towton, and forced to fly to Scot- 
land, 176. Priſoner i in the Tower, ib. Releaſed, and replaced on 
the Throne. 178 
Henry VII. crowned in ; the Field, 190. Sends Aid to the Duke of 
Bretagne againſt France underhand, but openly aſſiſts the Bretons, 
191. Provides a Fleet, and threatens a Rupture with France. Tranſ- 
ports Forces to Calais. Takes the Field. Makes a Peace and re- 
turns Home, ib. He dies. His Character. 200 
Henry VIII. ſucceeds, 201. Enters France with a great Army, 202. 
He receives a ſevere Check from the Scots, 203. Joins the Em- 


r againſt France. — 
Hawkins, William, firſt trades to Guinea. 205 
Hore's unfortunate Expedition. 205, 206 
Howard, Admiral, Memoirs of. 207 

Howard, Sir Thomas, Memoirs of. 211 
Hertford, Earl of, Protector. | 219 
Hames, Fortreſs of, loſt by the Engliſh. _ 
Havre de Grace put into Queen Elizabeth's Hands by the Huguenots. 
249 


Hugvenots from Rochelle, take the Engliſh Ambaſlador's Baggage, — 

kill three or four of the Veſſel's Crew. 
FHolſtock, William, Eſq; Comptroller of the Navy, with three Bri. 
| gates, takes twenty Privateers, and recovers fifteen Merchant Ships 


they had made Prize, in the Space of fix Weeks. 252 
Huguenots, three belonging to Rochelle, executed as Pyrates. ib. 
Holland and Zealand — off the Spaniſh Yoke. 2 ib. 
Howard, Charles, Lord Effingham, Memoirs of. 279 &c. 
Hawkins, Sir John, Memoirs of. 293, &c. 
Hawkins, Sir Memoirs of. | 318 


. IRISH 


IND EX. 


RIS H invade Britain. | 34 
| Jutes, who they were. 39 
Invaſion of the North Part of England. 71 


Joppa taken by King Richard. 94 
| 88 96. Goes to Ireland with a great Fleet, 


Eng 


Wight Reduced to hve by . his own Coaſts, 102. 


Waſtes the Eſtates of the Barons, ib. IO 103 
Inſult, barbarous, of the French. . 
Inſurrection in Ireland. 153 

_ Triſh rebel. 154 
—_— Richard I's Queen, ſent back with her whole Fortune to 
France. 158 

Inveteracy of the Bretagnes and Flemings 1 

Indies, Eaft, a new Way thither — by the Portugueze. E 
Iceland, Trade thither granted to the Engliſh by Treaty, —- 
Interview between the of England and Fnnee. | 203 
. 3 . invades England, 213. 2 
3 ey attacked in Time of Peace by the French. = | 

8 threatned by the Scots, 239. „— — 
Ireland, by the Spaniards. 271 
Jago, St. taken. 5 273 

k. 


INGS, os, Aain in one Battel. $0 
Kent and Hampſhire rava ged by the Duke of Norway. 6 


Kent, Earl of, capitulates with oo French General, 10 He is 1 
headed 1 
Kent, the Coaſts of, plundered. 150 
Kent, Earl of, his Expedition. 3 59 
| L 


Aus, Bricb, tranſlated by the Saxons, and incorporated wi 


is, the French King's Son, invited over by the Barons ; Lands in 


Kent ; joyfully received in London. 102 
Lincoln befieged, and the City taken by the French ; regained by the 
Earl of Pembroke. * 104 


Lundy Iſland fortified by Marſhal a Pyrate, 107 


Reduces the King of _ >. Ireland ſubjected to the 
iſh Laws. Hangs the Welſh oſtages, 100. Sails to Rochelle, 
th great Forces. Agrees to a Truce, 101. Flies to the Iſle of 


their own. -4 


—— — 
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. 
1 Prince of Wales, reduced to accept a Peace on hard Terms, 
nn. © ib. 
Lancaſter, Duke of, paſſes through the Heart of France, 144. His 
Claim to the Crown of Cafile; he relieves Breſt; lands at the 
Groine; makes a Peace, 152. Marries his Daughter to the Prince 
of Aſturias ; his ſecond Daughter to the King of Portugal ; returns 
| to England. "0 
Linna, Nicholas de, makes Diſcoveries in the North. 156 
Letter, an angry one, from Henry V. to the King of France. 163 
London attacked by the Baſtard of Faulconbridge, and gallantly de- 


| fended by the Citizens. 179 
London, to it is attributed the Reſtauration of Edward IV. 82. Ed- 
Landois, peter, Miniſter to the Duke of Bretagne, his Views. 184 
Licence granted to ſuch as ſhould attempt « Diſcovery of a Paſlage 
by the North to the Eaſt-Indies. 231 
Leith beſieged by Sea and Land. 248 
| Kiſbon, the Engliſh Fleet ſails thither. 266 
Lancerota, plundered by the Earl of Cnmberland. E 
' Lancaſter, James, or John, Memoirs of. 319, to 321 
M. 


ANDUBRATIUS, a Traitor. 17 
Maximus, the Roman General in Britain, conquers the Scots 
and Pics, and is declared Emperor by his Army, 28. Carries off 
the Flower of the Britiſh Youth, ib. Put to Death in Italy. ib. 


Maſlacre of the Danes throughout England. 55 
Management, ill, of public Affairs, and the Conſequence. = 7 
Mans befi and relieved by William II. 


| 78 
_ Empreſs, lands in England ; takes Kin Stephen Prifone!; ; 
exchanges him for her Brother, Robert Earl « 0 Glouceſter. 84 


Monk turned Pirate, beheaded. | 105 
Mortimer ſeized and executed. 127 
Manufacture of Wool begun in En gland. 134 
Mercer, a Scots Privateer, takes * Veſſels, and becomes formid- 
able, 216. Is defeated by John Philpot. 4 | 146, & ſeq. 
Malo, St. beſieged in vain by the Duke of Lancaſter, * 
Mardyke taken by the Biſhop of Norwich. 150 
Mortimer, Earl of, 228 of Ireland, cut off by the Iriſh 54 
Madera diſcovered b 4 Macham, an Engliſhman. 157 
Matthew, St. taken by the — Men. 159 
Mend- market, Robin. 161 


Mountford, Sir Simon, lain i in a Sea-fight wich the Earl of Warwick. 


| - v9 
March, Edward Earl of, gets Poſſeſſion of London ; acknowled 5 
lawful Sovereign of England, and King Henry VI. depoſed. =; 


Margaret, Queen, lands Succows from France. = . 78 


I 


Mary, Siſter to Henry VIII. married to the French King. 3 
Morlaix plundered. 215 
Muſſelburgh Battel, by the Scots called pinky. 220, & ſeq. 


Merchants, Engliſh, in the Space of Shs Months, loſe 50,000 
Pounds by the Pyratical Praftices of the French. 


224 
Mary proclaimed Queen in Kent by the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
n Prodetmed in Londs x 


Ports, 236. n, ib. Marries Philip of Spain, 
237. Dies. 243 
Manufactures, ſeveral brought i into England. 252 
Mary Queen of Scots hehcaded. 254 
* taken by the Queen and her Miniſters to defeat the Deſigns of 
| pain. ib. & { 
Men, able in, England computed. 25 
Meaſures purſued by Queen Elizabeth to withſtand the Spaniſh Invaſion. 
8 
Men, twenty thouſand, loſt by the Spaniſh Invaſion of _— be + 
Miſcarriage of the Engliſh, the Grounds of the 266 
NMouſe-Hole burnt by the Spaniards. 269 
Money, twenty Millions of, loſt in the Sea by the Spaniards. 270 
Merchants, Engliſh, prohibited all Trade 1 in the Empire. 5 
Mine, Silver, diſcovered. 290 
2 Santa, taken and burnt. - = 
N. 


TORMANS, a G for 8 Men. 53 
Normandy, Duke of, lays Claim to the Crown, 63. ColleAs oP 
Fleet and Forces, 64. Embarks on a prodigious Number of Ships. 
Burns his Fleet when landed, ib. Wins the Kingdom by one Battel. 65 
Norman, Garriſon of, zooo cut to Pieces. 72 
Normandy invaded by the Engliſh, 77. Conquered by Henry I. 81. 
has by Stephen, and annexed to the Engliſh Crown, 83. Re- 
covered from Stephen, to the Empreſs, ib. Loft by 44 John, 


98. All Title to it given up, 108. A Deſcent into by the Engliſh. 
115 
Norwegian Fleet defeated. 63 
Norwegians quit the Kingdom. ib. 
Navarre, King of, addreſſes himſelf to King Richard for Aid. 149, & 
eq. 

Nantes beſieged. . 


Norwich, Biſhop of, conſtituted the Pope s General in | England. by 
Urban, 150. Falls upon Flanders, cuts to Pieces 12,000 Men ; 
takes Dunkirk, Graveling, Mardyke ; ; beſieges Ypres ; retires to 
England with few Forces. ib. 

Nottingham and Arundel, Earls of, take a hundred Sail of Ships. 152 

Norman Coaſt inſulted by the Engliſh. 160 

Normandy, the lower, ravaged by the Engl ſh, 240. Entirely re- 
duced by Henry V. with great Part of the adjacent Countries. 162 
Vor. I. Y Newfoundland 


. 
Newfoundland diſcovered. 


195 
Navarre over-run by Ferdinand. 202 

' Normandy, all the adjacent Country burnt by the Engliſh Fleet. 204 
Norfolk, Duke of, releaſed from the Tower. | 236 
Nation diſpleaſed at the Spaniſh Match. 237 
Navy, the State of it, in 1573. 256 


Newlin burnt by the Spaniards. 269 
Nombre de Dios taken by Storm, 304- Taken and burnt. 309 


0. 


CHA and Ebiſſa waſte the Orkneys; ſettle in the Weſtern 
Iſles and Coaſts of Scotland; invited to Britain by Hengiſt. 38 
Offa, King of the Engliſhmen, endeavours to be abſolute ; throws up 
2 ſtrong Entrenchment againſt the Incurſions of the Welh ; Wars 
upon the Saxon Princes ; makes an Alliance with Charles King of 


France ; reigns thirty-nine Years. 40 
Ohther and Walkztan ſent on Diſcoveries by King Alfred. 465 47 
Oppreſſion breaks the Spirits, and cauſes a — Ds 
Orleans harraſſed by the Engliſh. | 223 
Oxford, Earl of, ſlain. 168 
Oppreſſion, Acts of. 200 
F 
\RINCES, eight, row King Edgars Barge „„ 
Policy of Edgar. 51, 52 
bars wg remarkable, of a Decree. ROO: e 53 
Power ill-uſed, the Conſequence. 58 
Pirates ravage the Country. : 61 
Tirate 2 the Plunderers of Angleſey. 78 
Philip, King of France, deſerts the Chriſtian Princes, and returns 
Home... - 
Peace with the Saracens, made by King Richard. | ib. 


Parliaments, in the Preambles of bills, aſſert the 8 of the 
Seas. 


145 
Portſmouth and Plym outh deſtroyed. 146 
Project to interc 7 Spaniſh Fleet, fails. ib. 
Philpot, John, A — fits out a Squadron at his own Expence ; 


defeats Mercer's ; recovers the Engliſh Prizes ; and takes fifteen rich 


Spanish Veſſels. He is called to Account by the Council; diſmiſſed 
with Thanks. 


147 
Prerogative in, and before, the Time of Edward II. 148 
Popes, two, elected. 150 


Portſmouth, Town of, fits out a Squadron which engages the French, 
took wy Ship, a1d killel all bue nine Perions, 151. Ships, 


Spaniſh, 


IN DEX: 
Spaniſh, French, and Flemiſh, a hundred Sail, taken by the Earl 


of Arundel and Nottingham. 152 
: Plymouth burnt. 1 46 
Penmarch taken by the Men of Plymouth, who fitted out a 1 
I 
—_ of Henry IV. I b 
endergaſt, Sir John, his Sto 102 
Policy of the F 1 on" Es 164. 
Princes, ſeven, flain, five made Priſoners. | 165 
Paris, recovered by the F _ 171 
Peace with France. | 172 
Policy of the Houſe of York. 1 
Peace concluded with France, to the Honour of the Engliſh. 180 
Policy of Richard Duke of Glouceſter. 182 
Precontract of Edward IV. with Eleanor Butler, Proof of Edward V. 
Illegitimacy. 193 
Parliament confirms Richard's Title. 182, & ſeq. 


Philip of Auſtria and his Queen, driven by Streſs of Weather, _ at 


| Weymouth. | 199 
Pole, de la, Edmund, Earl of Suffolk, put iato the Hands of the 
King of England. 
Peace concluded with France. 201 
Concluded by Wolſey. 203 
Which laſts to the Death of Henry V u. 204 
| Pirate Scots, infeſts the Coaſts. | 211 
Is ſlain in an Engagement. 212 
- His Conſort, taken. - -*. 
Promotions. 219 
Pretence of France for ſeizing the Engliſh Poſſeſſions in that Kingdom. 
222 
Philip, Prince of Spain, lands at Southam ue! married to the Queen. 
| 2 A 7 
Plot diſcovered. | 233 
Privileges of the Merchants of the steel. Vard, abrogated. | 243 


Philip projected the adding England and Ireland to the Spaniſh 8 
minions. 2.14 
Perhan Trade, by Way of Moſcovy, firſt diſcovered by Captain Au 
thony Jenkinſon. ib. 
Preamble to an Order of Council. _ 247 
Proviſion made ſor ſecuring the Coafts and Ports of the Kingdom. 


| ibid. 

peace with Runde 8 . 
Privateers fitted out by French and E. nolith 3 Th Time of Pexce 3 10- 
ſtrained by Queen Elizabeth. 249 
Peace with Spain, but of ſhort Duration. 281 
Portſmouth thoroughly fortified. 3 
Privateers, twenty. of different Nations, talen by three Engliſn Fri- 
2 in fix Weeks, 23% 
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IND E 
Philip of Spain, has three Points in View. 253. & ſeq. 
Princes, moſt of the Catholic, unite againſt Queen Elizabeth. ib. 
Portugal falls under the Dominion of Spain. „ 
Policy of Queen Elizabeth. 255, & ſeq. 
Preparations made to withſtand the Spaniſh Armada. 258, & = 
Peniche ſurrenders. 
Penzance burnt by the _ 


Preparations to invade S 


n. ib. & 0 
Puerto Rico, the — City of, taken by the Earl of 2 


27 
proclamation concerning the Hanſe Towns. = 
Parker, William. 321, 322 

Porto- Bello taken. 321 


UARREL between French and Engliſh Sailors, of fatal Conſe- 
quence, 11 N _— between the Engliſh Sailors. 112, & ſeq. 


Den Margaret lands Succours from France. 178 
Queen of Ehward IV. delivered of a Son, in her Sanctuary of Weſt⸗ 
minſter, who was afterwards Edward V. ns 


Quarrel between the Protector and his Brother, fatal i» both, and to 
the Kingdom. 


N 
— St. Battel of. Loy b 
I taken. 1 „ 2 15 
Us 
R. MANS invade Britain with a Fleet of eight Ships. 16 
— Attacked by the Britons. ib. 
— Engaged by them a ſecond Time. - ib. 


- Land a ſecond Time with ten Times their former Power; 


march to the River Stoure ; engaged by Caſwallan. 17 
- Attacked in their Camp. ib. 


— — Withdraw their Troops from Britain. 30 


3 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, his Claim to the Crown remiſsly pro- 
ſecuted. 7 75 
He revives it, and prepares to invade England. 
——— Joined by ſeveral of Henry's Ships; lands at *, 


comes to an Accommodation ww his Brother; returns to 
Normandy. - 80, 81 


—— Taken Priſoner. | ib. 
Richard ſucceeds to the Crown. 95 
* Wrecked on the Coaſt of Iſtria; made Priſoner by the Duke 
| of Auſtria ; delivered to the Emperor ; ranſomed ; returns to 
England. | 88 
Richard II. ſucceeds to his Grandfather Edward III. . 
| Ye, | 


a= 


I ND EX. 
Rye, barnt by the French. 146. 
Richard paſſes over to Ireland; reduces ſeveral petty Princes to 
Streights; receives their Homage and H ; returns to Eng- 
land ; — — Princeſs KA is 
crown 
—— He gives up the Fortreſs of Cherbourg to the King of Na 


varre: Breſt to the Duke of Britany ; paſſes into Ireland; hab = 
Waterford ; has ſome Succeſs. 


returns to England; deſires to reſign Ms Sts « 


| mitted to the Tower; depoſed by Authority of Parliament, and 
ends his Days in Pomfret-Caſtle. ib, & ſeq. 


Rivers ſent to equip a Fleet ; ſurprized and taken Priſoner by the Earl 
of Warwick. 


I 
Rhe, t ie Iſle of, ravaged by the Earl of Kent. 1 
Ricnaid, Duke of Glouceſter, his Policy. = 
——— Is proclaimed King. 
Richmond, Earl of, his Story. 184, & = 
Richard, King, ſlain. 187 
Richmond, Ea of, crowned in the Field * Battel. 190 
Rebellion in Ireland — 214 
Rebellion, formidable, 215 


Ruſſian Company eſtabliſned by Charter. 243 
Repriſals on the Spaniards. 

Refugees of all Nations encouraged to ſettle i in England. 
Reſentment of a Dutchman. 


252 


261 

Revenge Man of War taken by the Spaniſh Fleet, "_— 

Fight. 268 

Rio de la Hacha taken. | 295 

Rancheria taken. | 24 "ma 
S. 


EVERUS comes to Britain, repels the Pifts and Scots, loſes 
50,000 Men in that War ; repairs Adrian's Wall; dies at York. 


23 
Scots and Picts, attempt the Conqueſt of Britain. © © 
Speech of Hengiſt to Vortigern. 38 
Suithelm, ſent to the Indies by King Alfred. 5 47 
Southampton, plundered by ſeven Daniſh Ships. | 54 
Swain, King of Denmark, ſets up a Title to England. | 57 


Subſidy, a very great one. 9 
Swain, Son of Earl Godwin, commits great Outrages on the | Coal? 


61 
Swain, King of Denmark, prepares a Fleet to invade England ; lands 


his Forces ; is joined by ſome Engliſh, 71. Makes a Treaty with 
the King of England. 


3 
Stephen 


251 


Shi een. 0. F 
ps, five En ght 1 130. Four la I Galleys 
20 ſmaller Veſſels of the yg vr burnt, ib. r gs, Fand 200 


Sail taken. 132, & ſeq. 
Spaniards murder ſome __ Sailors, and cry off hed ids f in 
Time of Peace. | 139 


Spaniards, defeated at Sea. ” 
Sea-Ports, obli oF provide a certain alia of Ships. 147, 12 


Sovereignty o the Engliſh over the Seas, allowed by all Nations. 
53 
Spaniſh Squadron, attack and worſt the Engliſh. | 1b i 
Soldiers, Engliſh, beg their Way home. 10 
 Schiſm, two Popes elected. = 0 
Spaniſh Nobility, 2 acknowledge John Duke of Lancaſter King, 
153 
S of Britany taken. I 
_ wt the Progch. 14 taken, 15 burnt. 15 | 
Genoeſe, 3 taken. ib. 
120 Sail of, taken. 160 
Four Engliſ taken by the French. 3 
8000 Coaſts ; ſeveral of their Ships burnt 14 made Prize. 
161 
—— French, 1 ſunk, 500 Sail. | 166 
Genoeſe, four large ones taken. | ib. 
Scots, phone the Borders. 173 
— iſh, fix taken, deſtroyed more, 1 | ib. 
- Shaw, Engliſh, tranſported to Spain. 186, & by. 


Scots, by being in the French — ſuffer np | 203 
Scots Coaſts, waſted by the Engliſh Fleet commanded by Sir John 
ib. 


Dudley, Viſcount L'iſle. 
Suffolk, Duke of, enters France with a great Army, and beſieges Bul- 


loigne. 204 
Sluys, ſeized by the Flemings. 207 
Sm, Engliſh, les by the Tlemings. 4 
Squadron ſent againſt them under Sir Edmund Poynings. 7% 


IN D X. 
e ach ems 


207 
Ships, two fitted out againſt Andrew Barton. .* "mai 
Scots, r bay 4 STI WO TOS ON OE Je 212 
Scots, 14,000 221 


22 ae and ſmall Craft in their Harbours burne 
by Lord Clinton. 


Ships, French, fired. : 
— Duke of, deprived of the ProteQtorſhip ; HR OO 
againſt him; impriſoned in the Tower . 
Scots, included in a Treaty with France. 


Seas, the narrow, infeſted by the Flemings and French. = 
Ships, Engliſh, ſeveral ſeized by the French. = 
Seamen, for Queen 2 at the Perſuaſion of Sir Henry * 
230 
, Scow, har the 4 f and r the 1 Commerce. 239 
. a e Army 
to invade — . 
3 take Arms; — ſend to Queen Elizabeth for Suc- 
| 247 
Moan my hs Scots. . Is | 248 
Spain I ts the Queen's taking the Genoeſe Money; en. 
TS hon Secretary Cecil aſſaſſinated. 2830, & feq. 
 —— Tampers with the Duke of Nortolk and Earl of Ormond, to 
raiſe Ces. . 
8 of Engliſh Ships convoy Ann of Auftria from Flanders to 
251 
— ſcoured by three Engliſh Frigates. 2 
Ships Merchant, 1 AS recovered from Privateers. . 
Ships Engliſh Merchant, taken by the Hollanders and Zelanders ; Sa- 
tisfaction required but not obtained: Barrow Seas again ſcoured by 
the 8 of the Navy. ib. 
Scots, Mary, Queen of, put to Death. 2 
Ships, 100 Spaniſh, divas by Drake. | — 
Spaniſh Forts ſurprized, and Coaſts burnt by Sir Francis Drake. 
251, 2 8 
Ship, large Spaniſh Faſt-India one, taken. F i, 
Sea-Fight between the Engliſh and the Spaniſh. Armada. 261 to 264 
— 60 Sail taken by Drake. — 
ſeveral taken by "he Earl of Cumberland. 267 
—— one, a Spaniſh Prize, worth 100,000 1. loſt in Mount's-Bay on 
on the Coaft of Cornwall. ib. 
Spaniſh, near 100 of their Plate-Fleet wrecked, and the Treaſure * 
2 
Spaniſh Coaſt infeſted by the Engliſh auß) * 
Spaniards prepare for a ſecond Invaſion of England, ſome land in 
Cornwall, and burn three ſmall Places. 269 
laffer 5 Loſſes by the — to Cadiz. 1 


Ships, 


I N D E X. 
„„ 


t-Men burnt. 271 

hirty-fix Spaniſh caſt away. ib. 
— Spaniſh taken by Sir William Monſon. 272 & ſeq. 
—— 2 rich Spaniſh one taken. 272 


| —— Eighteen capital, loſt ; ſeveral forced into Engliſh Ports — 
273 


taken. 
2 * land in Ireland; expelled 275 
60 Sail, belonging to the Hanſe-Towns, taken by the =—_ 


—— Engliſh, ſeized in the Daniſh Ports. 278 
— — 307 
F. 
REATY between Canutus and Edmond Ironſide. 59 
FE EE IO EC Res - 
is 63 
Treaty diſhonourable. | 108 
— 12 kis Treafon. 115 
ournay inv the En 1 133 
Truce with France. — e mn 
Treaty with the French. „ 13 
Trace for a Year. 2 1.38 
1 —— 4. Lan by ib. 
ouars 143 en the French. | 
Tat on foreign Veſſels trading oed by 
ax on foreign V 
of the Engliſh Sovereign | „ 
Fruce with France renewed for 26 Vears. 55 158 
Towns, fix and thirty, burnt on the Norman Coaſts. 160 
coca. a 's own 
Terms. | 168 
Treaſon of the Duke of Clarence. 1 
Trade underſtood and encouraged by * VII. | 191 
Title to the Continent of America in the Engliſh Nation prior t 
paniſh. 194 
Treaty with Denmark. 195 
Treaty of Commerce with Caſtile. 199 
Thorn, Robert, his Expeditition fruitleſs. 204 
How to Guinea firſt begun. 205 
reaty with France. 223 
wy of Marriage between the King of England, and a Daughter of 
the French King. 224 
Trade, Engliſh, ſuffers by the Piracies of the French. 249 
Queen Elizabeth's Care of. — & ſeq. 
Treachery of the Spaniards. - nn & ſeq. 
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U. 


V. rr of Caligula. 
Urbicus, Lieutenant under Antenians Pius f in Britain, repairs 


' Adrian's Wall. 23 
EET 0 OP 
- 


32. 
the Pits and Scots. 33. Manie, Rowen 


Daugüter of Hengiſt, and is depoſed. 34 
J bs is Gr en 
i 

vie . recalls Hen flies to Wales is defeated and 
killed by Aiadrofies. ih 33. &ſeq. 
n, fourth Son of 8 ſucceeds to the Sove. 
e of Britain; makes War on the Saxons with different Suc- 
yields ſome Provinces ; repels the Iriſh ; cognye « great Finer, 


and leaves his Dominions to his Son Arthur. 34 
82 
123 
ib. & ſeq. 
136 
137 
161 
165 
209 
214 
Veſſels, Scots, ſeveral burnt. > 
. — at Muſſelburgh. 220 
Variation of the Conga int obſerved by Sebaſtian Cabot. 234 
vis Caſtle built. * 
gilance a Elizabeth and her Miniſter. 256 
Vi plundered by the Engliſh. 266 
We Lows) by the Engliſh. |  - ih 
Venta Cruz taken. 303 
Voyage to the South-Sea. 305 


Vincent, St. reduced. 5 32¹ 


W. 


William the Conqueror lands at Pevenſey i in Suflex, and Vie 
his Fleet. 64. His three different Claims. 70. Attacks Scotland by 
Sea and +1 73. Enters into a War with France z his Death 


Vor, I. 2 DES and 


Wy 4aazoos, whence ſo de. 


19 


I ND E X. 

and Character; ; ſucceeded by William Rufus. 76. W. Rufus invades 
Normandy, makes Peace with his Brother Robert, "eG, 
attack Scotland. 77. Shia in New Forel. 79. His 

William, Prince, drowned. | 

2 SO | — 

| Welſh Rebel, and Wales annexed to the Crown of England, 111 
War with France. 128, & ſeq. 

Weſenham, Sir John, a Merchant, takes the Crown in Pawn twice. 
Loan 

| Wilford, de, William, Admiral of the Narrow Seas, takes 40 Ships 
of Britany, waſtes its Coaſt, and takes the Town > Penh and 


St. Matthews. 15 | 5 


Wight, the Iſle of, ä Admiral of Britany. 
War v rance, 


2 him. 1 175 
of a Squadron of the King's Ships at Sandwich. ib. 
. returns with the Duke 


Wyat, Prin- 5 237 


Wa -- - ; SP 239 
entworth Lord, acquitted. 
Wages of Seamen raiſed. + 4. 


Water firſt brought to Plymouth. 8 30 
Y. 


ORK Td by Harold Harfager, of Norway. 
Valerie — 


INDE X. 
York, Dog of 165 
————Regent F France. 

York, Duke of, reſtored to the Regency of "By 
Withdraws into Ireland, 175 Defeated and fan. 15 


"1 
Zarah and Halland re themlere from Spait 
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